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MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 
No. IV. 


OF WANT AND WASTE. 


By want, I mean a state of short sup- 
ply ; by waste, a creative lavishment. of 
things that are not utilized and perhaps 
never can be. Both meet us together at 
every turn, as light and shade in the 
same picture, and they so far belong to- 
gether, that I shall not feel myself at lib- 
erty to part them, any further than it may 
be necessary, to give them a sufficiently 
distinct consideration. 

Considering that God is a being of in- 
finite bounty in his dispositions, as he is 
of infinite fullness in his resources, we 
should say beforehand that he can never 
institute a condition of short supply. 
Proportion, too, is a great and almost 
principal law of his realm, planet yearn- 
ing after planet, and atom after atom, 
quantities of matter and motion after other 
quantities of matter and motion, regulated 
by exact ratios of distance—all the masses 
of the astronomic universe, all the atomic 
elements of universal chemistry—feeding 
each other, so to speak, in supplies that ex- 
actly meet their quantities of hunger. And 
yet, when we descend, or rather ascend, to 
man, we are met by the remarkable discov- 
ery that, for some reason, he is put under 
an ordinance of want, or short supply. He 
wants clothing for his body, as no one of 
all the beasts wants it; but it is given to 
the beasts and denied to him, except as 
he prepares it for himself. He wants a 


house for shelter; the squirrels have 
their trees, and the wolves their dens, 
but the face of the world offers no house 
made ready for him. He wants food and 
must have it; the ravens are fed, but 
the Father’s bounty prepares him neither 
table nor bread. He wants tools where- 
with to help himself; but the iron ‘lies 
under the hills, and he must dig it out, 
and then he must find how to reduce it, 
and then how to make steel of it, and 
then how to fashion it, and, finally, how 
to temper it, before it is ready for use. 
He has also other kinds of wants. His 
ear wants music, and his eye wants beau- 
ty, and his mind wants knowledge, and 
his heart wants worlds-full of friends, 
and his imaginative ideals transcend all 
facts; but though he aches and writhes 
in so many 4eep kinds of hunger, he only 
catches here and there a glimpse of what 
his longings struggle after. His very life, 
in short, appears to be a fixed ordinance 
of want. We see him set down upon the 
world, and a thousand cries break out in 
his hungry nature which there is nothing 
ready to supply. His being holds no con- 
cord visibly with his condition, and there 
is no way for him to live, except as he con- 
quers to himself means and instruments 
of living, which his Maker has not seen fit 
to create. He has given instincts or 
scenting powers to the young lions, by 
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which they seek their meat; but from 
man he has withholden even these. So 
very stringent, so deliberately meant is the 
state of want in which he is placed. Itis 
even as if God really had not enough to 
make up our needed supply. 

And yet he makes an amount of waste 
in the outfit of his realm that is almost 
infinite. What immense burdens of 
weeds and grasses and woods has he put 
growing in the remote wilds of nature. 
With how many choicest and most bril- 
liant flowers does he garnish his solitudes, 
and how unsparingly does he load his 
gales with perfumes, to be swept across 
his deserts of sand and his water-deserts 
that we call seas. And then these 
deserts of both kinds are themselves 
called wastes, and rightly, because they 
occupy spaces that might have been cov- 
ered with good land. Whole regions of 
the globe are waste by excess of frost; 
others by excess of rain; and others by 
excess of dryness and heat. The seas, 
though waste to us, are vast pasture- 
grounds of life to the watery herds nour- 
ished in their prolific bosom, and they 
rush through its foaming acres in every 
clime, in such bulk and number as would 
feed the whole human race, and suffer no 
diminution. But they die in their depths 
when their day is over, and are strewed 
as waste food in the waters. Cargoes of 
pearls are hid in the sea never to be gath- 
ered. Mountain weights of gold are sunk, 
in gravity, down to the earth’s centre, or, 
at least, below where any shaft can reach 

them. God has cabinets of diamonds 
and other precious gems, that he keeps in 
his caverns for his own partitular inspec- 
tion, never to be seen by men. We are 
learning just now also that the forces of the 
world are much more precious in his eye 
than the gems; that he lets no force be 
lost or wasted; that what was forest ages 
ago, and a ledge of coal last month, and a 
steam power yesterday, is water and dif- 
fusive gas and heat to-day ; and thus, going 
through her rounds of correlation, nature 
keeps herself exactly good, squandering 
no mite of her original force. And there- 
fore it is all the more strange that such 
immense quantities of forces are kept in 
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play from age to age, that never were and 
never can be utilized. Thus, if we could 
husband and apply the whole tide- 
swing force of the sea, it would suffice to 
keep more wheels in action than will ever 
exist in fifty such worlds as this. In the 
Gulf Stream alone, there is a greater 
amount of mill-force than in all the rivers 
and waterfalls of the planet. We offer it 
as a great proof of God’s beneficence that 
he has made such provision for our culin- 
ary, heating, and steam-producing fires, in 
the immense coal formations of the globe ; 
but if all the forests and oil and coal 
measures. we have on hand were burned 
up in a single day, they would not make as 
much heat probably as the great central 
fires underground are making, day by day 
and age after age, and will make even for 
a thousand millenniums. And all this 
vast expenditure, as far as we can see, is 
waste,. producing nothing save here and 
there an earthquake. Even if the fuels 
were all spent, as many anticipate they 
will be, we could not get help enough from 
these hidden fires by any method now 
known to save ourselves from freezing. 
Only a mile or two of perpendicular dis- 
tance there would then be between us 
and supplies of heat sufficient to answer 
all our purposes, but how to come at the 
fires we could not find. They are surplus 
fires, kept burning in their inaccessible 
caverns, and shut up there, as consecrated 
waste, for all time. 


Now these two great elements of want 
and waste will be seen to produce, and 
were probably meant to produce, impres- 
sions of a moral nature that could not be 
produced by either, or even by both act- 
ing separately. One of them, standing by 
itself and taken as an indication of God, 
would make us think of him as being 
straitened by too close a feeling of econo- 
my, able to give us never what we need, 
but only what we can possibly make suffi- 
cient by much study and weariness of the 
flesh ; the other as being all profusion, 
caring more to pour it abroad than he 
does even to serve a possible use by it, as 
ready to garnish a solitude or a cavern as 
to feed a starving invalid or child; doing 
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it, in fact, when many invalids and child- 
ren starve before Him. But these two 
characters, taken separately, are neither 
of them true. The just conception is that 
he is such a being as can fitly combine 
the two, as the wisest and most completely 
beneficent sovereignty may require; can 
stint us for our sakes when not for his 
own; and then, again, can be lavish in 
things reducible to no use, that we may 
not suppose him to have stinted us be- 
cause he is short, either in his resources or 
his dispositions, In this manner he can 
put us always on our industry, without 
casting any reflection on his bounty. In 
these cross lights, therefore, of want and 
waste he is always being discovered; and 
our impressions of him correspond. We 
could not understand him worthily in a 
state of merely short supply. As little 
worthily if he could not limit his profu- 
sion, to put us in such ways of training as 
will hest meet the wants of our character, 
and best promote the good design he 
means to execute in us. 

There is a peculiar felicity and strange 
cogency also in the impression made upon 
us of our ill desert in evil, by the joint ac- 
tion of these two factors—an impression 
that is even a kind of first condition of 
our moral benefit. How many, for ex- 
ample, that are shivering without fuel in 
the cold winter months, are put thinking 
of the vast, heavy-grown trunks there may 
be falling down for age, in climes perpet- 
ually warmed by the sun, and rotting 
away on the ground. Monkeys are chat- 
tering and leaping in animated glee 
through the branches that would yield 
them a fire, how greatly needed, for their 
comfort. Others are short of food or dy- 
ing for hunger, who remember the squir- 
rels that are sporting with nuts, or the 
panthers and bears glutting themselves 
with food, for want of which they starve. 
We suffer no want the supply of which 
is not somewhere perishing as waste. 
The sea is full of food, the solitudes of the 
world are clothed in beauty and vocal 
with music, all splendor and beauty and 
profusion fill the earth; still the riches 
are sooner wasted than allowed to come 
to us. And so we are compelled to say— 
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who does not say it ?—“ manifestly God is 
bountiful, and yet he pinches me. I find 
it in my nature to love and desire profu- 
sion, this is the paradise of my fancy, and 
almost the practical need of my want, and 
yet, as if he had some thought against me, 
God puts me down here low, in short sup- 
ply. What does it signify? Must I draw 
some lesson hence against myself ?” 
Pursuing thoughts like these, it will be 
difficult to avoid the impression of some 
moral defect or spiritual alienation that 
requires a stringently close discipline. A 
sacrament of conviction occupies the whole 
scheme of life. Whether we speculate or 
not upon the contrast between our wants 
and the exuberant waste of Providence, 
we are set in a different mental attitude, 
and kept under the dominion of impres- 
sions above all salutary to us. We see 
the profusion round us, and, if we do not 
reason from it, we feel what must some- 
how be implied in it. A sense of estrange- 
ment breaks in, as it were, through our 
eyes. We accuse our poverty, and that 
in turn accuses us. The outward profu- 
sion makes us feel our spiritual wants, 
and the more we feel our spiritual wants, 
the more closely are we brought to the 
prodigal’s resolve when he says, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” Notice, also, 
how these two feelings of want and waste 
concur in the prodigal’s story. ‘ He be- 
gan to bein want,” and he said, “‘ My father 
has bread enough and to spare”—more 
than enough, bread that is even waste; 
and between these two points or poles it 
is that his bad conviction works. And so 
it is with us all; we commonly get our 
sense of wrong, as a moral state of aliena- 
tion, more or less distinctly from the con- 
joined feeling of our own close poverty 
and God’s infinite bounty. Were we set 
down here in short supply, and every 
thing about us made to bear the same 
close, stinted look—the sun shining econ- 
omically,the rains only dewing the ground, 
the nights revealing only a star or two, 
the forest lands growing only sprigs and 
copse, and the sea producing only a few 
small fish, afraid both of man and of each 
other—the niggard aspect of such a state 
would rather put us on justifying our- 
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selves, and would be as far as possible 
from begetting any tenderness of convic- 
tion toward God. 

But there are uses both of want and 
waste that depend more especially on 
their separate action, and the impressions 
they produce in their own particular 
spheres. We make our survey next of 
these. 


%& OF SUCH AS BELONG TO WANT, OR THE STATE OF 
SHORT SUPPLY. 

And here we encounter, first of all, the 
fact that we are put on creating some- 
thing, at the very outset of our life. We 
must do it or die; which is the same as to 
say that we must consent so far to be 
creative, like our Creator himself. He 
stopped short in his own work, leaving 
our supplies unfinished, and requiring us 
to go on and finish them ourselves—to 
plant and cultivate and build and spin 
till the furniture of our comfort is com- 
plete. God could have made harvests as 
easily as seeds, and bread ready baked as 
easily as harvests, and houses as easily as 
timber, or bricks as clay ; or cloth as easily 
as wool and coats as cloth; but he pre- 
ferred to call us into creation with -him, 
as if he would put meaning enough into 
our existence, to give it dignity somewhat 
like his own. For what dignity is there 
in the fact, as we look abroad on the scen- 
ery of the world, that all which differs 
the landscape in beauty from mere wild 
forest, the meadows, and rich fields, and 
gardens, and flocks, and roads, and bridges, 
and churches, and monuments, and towns, 
and cities, is not God’s particular work, 
but man’s. God set him to the task, and 
he has done it, forming what is grander 
than the things themselves, a creative 
habit like his Maker’s. 

And there is the greater use and dignity 
in this that every thing moral, even up 
to the joy of moral perfection, is, and is 
meant to be, creative. True moral joy is 
not infused into souls, but comes up out 
ef hidden wells in their own positive 
goodness. Their beatific state is nothing 
but the consummation of a creative force 
working in the springs of their character. 
[tis a state of power, and its joy is the 
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birth of power. Passively received, it 
could not be. It is the mounting up of a 
soul, in the faith of God’s nearness to it, 
into God’s principles, aims, and emotions. 
Were it a state of mere passive receptivity, 
there would be no growth or development 
in it. A pampered weakness and glorified 
idleness would be the whole account of it. 

Hence the necessity of some such. ar- 
rangement as would gird us to creative ac- 
tion, in a way of getting our supplies. Were 
there a perfect harmony and equilibrium 
between man’s nature and the world— 
every want met by supply, every desire 
of his heart gratified as it rises—it were 
only a fit completion of the plan to case 
him in a shell and glue him to some rock, 
where the floods of bounty sweeping by 
shall bring him his nutriment. No, he 
could not be man as belonging to the tes- 
tacea. Conflict only and battle can effect- 
ively muster his powers. He does not 
sufficiently exist if he is not made to, fight 
for his existence. If he is not made crea- 
tive, then he is but half created. Real 
life must have some heroic force in it, else 
it only breathes, but does notlive. Sons of 
ease and luxury, who are never to have a 
wish ungratified, or the movement ofa finger 
required, are put down as born in the fam- 
ily register, but they are only half born as 
yet, and are not likely to be more, till they 
are put to the strain by wants and imped- 
iments, which they could better afford 
to buy than to have been without them. 
Sometimes a prodigious volunteer ambi- 
tion may fulfill, in part, the same uses; 
but we commonly expect to see the effect- 
ives and great spirits and geniuses of the 
world struggling up out of obscurity and 
want and heavy throes of soul-birth, and 
taking their places as conquerors. They 
are men of victory, not of fortune. And 
therefore doubtless it was that, to give 
man a start, God threw him out of his 
equilibrium at the beginning, incorporat- 
ing in him wants, the supply of which he 
is to get, only as he wrings it from his 
crude possibilities by strenuous exertion. 
Possibilities, not supplies, are given him, 
and it rests with him to convert his pos- 
sibilittes into supplies. Want is to be 
the dry-nurse of his powers, teaching him 
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to think, contrive, resolve, and, putting 
means to their ends, create for himself. 
Hunger meantime gnaws at him, the 
heat scorches him, the rains drench him, 
the snows drive into his bosom, all the 
pitiless elements fall to work at him, and 
he takes up his fight to keep them at 
bay. At one point of victory he gets 
courage for another. Every success sharp- 
ens his invention, sets him to a firmer ten- 
sion of resolve, and lifts him to a manlier 
confidence, and the first grand problem 
in his training, the development of his cre- 
ative force, is effectually resolved. « He is 
no more a mere being, but he is a practi- 
cal being, whose internal possibilities are 
become more wonderfully full than the 
crude and meagre possibilities given him 
for the outward furniture of his life. 
Consider, next, the moral significance 
of our state of short supply in the fact 
that so healthful and regular an impulse 
is imparted by it to habits of industry. 
Industry is the natural teacher and guar- 
dian of virtue, and the world is contrived 
to be its proper schooling-place. It pro- 
poses that we may obtain a well-endowed 
future here, just as holy obedience will do 
it hereafter—only in a lower plane of en- 
deavor. Its industries are to be system- 
atic, sober, and steady. . Its cares are 
to be thoughtful. It will have us get on 
by constancy and the frugal saving of our 
gains; just as every highest saint will get 
his victories by the tender economy that 
saves his little advances. It holds the 
mind to a provident foreseeing habit, and 
concentrates the otherwise vagrant expec- 
tations and visionary dreams that pay their 
court to accident or fortune. Its pleasures 
are such as flow from the sight of its re- 
wards and the enjoyment of its comforts, 
It consents withal to let go self-indulgence 
and bear the toils of patience. It is, in 
fact, a kind of natural piety; coming to 
the great powers of nature—the seasons, 
the soil, the mechanical and chemical laws 
of the world—and there making applica- 
tion, as a Christian applies in prayer to 
his God, suing thence by labor the sup- 
plies and benefits it wants. It wrestles 
with nature as Jacob wrestled with the 
angel. It prays with Agur: “Feed me 
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with food convenient for me.” Its very 
toil is liturgical, withgnt even a chance of 
formality. By how thin a vail is it sepa- 
rated thus from God ; let it only bring its 
suit one degree closer, piercing the vail, 
and it becomes even holy piety itself. So 
closely to his bosom does God manage to 
bring us, under the teaching and discipline 
of short supply. Not to admire the sub- 
lime teaching of want, viewed in this con- 
nection, will be difficult for any reflective 
person. Possibly here and there a man 
might go into some kind of action, bodily 
and mental, from a state of complete grati- 
fication or full supply. He might bound 
over the fields, even as the deer, in mere 
redundancy of life; he might pile up edi- 
fices just to see how they would look, 
having no other use for them ; and if then, 
having grazed to the full in what is to him 
the great man-pasture, called the world 
—every sense delighted, every appetite 
cloyed—he shall betake himself to his 
bowers, and there, as the soft breezes fan 
his temples, let his busy fancy rove, creat- 
ing images at random, and swimming in 
the glories of his poetic dreams; this 
would be activity, but activity, alas! 
without an object—a busy caprice, a 
strenuous idleness. Manifestly such kind 
of activity would be a wretched prepara- 
tion for any thing moral or holy. Bring 
in want, gird him to labor, see him wipe 
the sweat from his brow as he toils to get 
his bread, and we"find him in how good a 
school, learning how brave a lesson—a 
lesson, too, that he wants much more than 
he does bread. Call it the curse: I will 
not stop to argue the question whether 
that curse was a miracle of blight added 
after man’s defection, or a possibility in- 
serted by anticipation and developed by 
the terrible reactions of his sin itself; 
enough to know that, like all God’s curses, 
it is a curse for benefit, which, if we do 
not like it, will none the less faithfully 
stay by us. And who is there, what liv- 
ing man, that has any the least capacity 
of reflection, who has not discovered that 
good necessities are the grandest wealth of 
existence? To be cornered and pressed 
and edged on practically into the best 
ways and noblest endeavors, turned away 
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from evil and made strong in good, cor- 
rected, lifted, ampjfied, and held fast in 
the way to be glorified—what man will 
not thank God for such good necessities 
more devoutly even than for lift itself? 

It is also another very important use 
of want that it prepares a basis for what 
is called the mewm and tuwm of property ; 
which is, in fact, a kind of first condition 
as regards the moral training of our life. 
Here it is that we learn what it is to be 
just and what to be unjust. Here it is 
that fraud and violence and falsity stir us 
to such faithful rigor and decisiveness in 
our moral condemnations. Mere princi- 
ples would not signify much to us; they 
would even seem to be a great way off, if 
they did not touch us in some thing which 
vividly concerns us. We take part here 
for truth and justice and right and faith 
and exact honor because there is property 
at stake, and who is indifferent to prop- 
erty? Our courts, too, and public rec- 
ords, and all our immense toil in the per- 
fecting of the civil state as a defender of 
society, are but a part of the grand moral 
struggle that centres in the holding and 
use and transmysion of property. Every 
principle we assert is moral; every right 
we vindicate is based in moral ideas. 

But it is not perceived by all that God’s 
institute of want is at the bottom of prop- 
erty, and so of all the moral discipline it 
brings with it. If we had every comfort 
and gratification ready for use, if our food 
were bending to us from the trees, if gold 
and diamonds were a full half the common 
dirt and gravel, if temples, railroads, and 
cities full of merchandise were burst- 
ing up everywhere out of the ground of 
their own accord, there would, in such a 
case, be no chance of the existence of prop- 
erty. What we call property is created 
by the incorporation of labor, which gets 
a right, of course, to have what it has 
created, or by some kind of improvement 
modified. 

But there can be no labor where there 
is no want. Who will put himself on toil 
to make up a supply that is made up 
already? And what care have we to say 
this is mine, when we are more likely to 
throw it away than we are to have it 
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taken from us? The whole fabric of so- 
ciety, as a moral affair, falls to pieces and 
is lost, as far as the rights of property and 
trade and titles and justice are concerned. 
We are only put to pasture in the world, 
with a certainty of being satisfied and sur- 
feited and cloyed by our abundance. 

We shall also discover that many other 
of the principal preparations for our moral 
training are discontinued, in like manner, 
by the simple removing of want. The 
family, for example, is bound together 
chiefly by this tie. Husband and «vife 
are knit by this tie, more stringent and 
often more enduring than love. Children 
want every thing, coming into life, as it 
were, in a type of universal want. Here, 
too, is the meaning of that intensely moral 
word—home. If there were a home every- 
where, then there were no home. If there 
were supplies everywhere, then the com- 
mon labors and rough hardships which 
bind families together—the property, the 
expected harvests, the hoped-for income— 
all the sweet bonds of care and common 
enjoyment are superseded. Let the child- 
ren go into the fields as the young ani- 
mals do, and they shall find enough. All 
the tender relations of care and love and 
government in this best school of vir- 
tue are gone, and society has become a 
herd. 

Again, it will be seen that the manifold 
distinctions and relations of mutual de- 
pendence, which constitute a basis for re- 
ciprocal duties and charities, are mostly 
due to the ordinance of short supply. For 
if the same unbounded gifts were poured 
out to us all, and every man could freely 
take his full supply, there would be no 
acquisition, and by consequence no prop- 
erty ; all distinctions but such as are im- 
mediately personal would be unknown, 
and society would so far be dissolved. As 
it is now, every body wants almost every 
body. Labor seeks capital, and capital 
seeks labor. The poor look after employ- 
ment, the rich look after service. The 
weak want friends and protectors, the 
strong want clients and dependents. Lead- 
ers must have followers, else they can not 
lead; followers must have leaders, else 
they must hew out their way for them- 
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selves. And then it is to be seen, through 
all these diversified relations of dependen- 
ey, what isin every man’s heart and princi- 
ple, and what kind of passion will rule bis 
conduct. Pride, arrogance, ambition, op- 
pression, cruelty, avarice, envy, discon- 
tent, ingratitude, treachery, every man’s 
evil, whatsoever it be, will be charactered 
as in definite sun-picture, and held up be- 
fore him; and whatever is loathsome, dis- 
gusting, revolting in wrong, will be dis- 
covered to society, in and by society. And 
so, on the other hand, provision is made 
through society, set off by want in so 
many relations of dependence, for the dis- 
covery of whatever is beautiful in so many 
kinds of virtues—protection, favor, encour- 
agement, example, patience toward the 
weak, forbearance toward weak enemies ; 
answered by fidelity, truth, unstinted re- 
spect, unenvying homage to position. The 
immense power given to moral ideas by 
this light and shade of social distinctions 
and degrees can hardly be overestimated. 

In this category, too, of social distinc- 
tions prepared by want, it is that provi- 
sion is made, as it were, of set purpose for 
charity. It was never God’s intention, in 
our state of short supply, that any should 
suffer lack. Had there been no place left 
among men for sacred charity, that would 
itself be the sorest lack of all. Who is 
more truly blessed than he that, being full, 
loves to impart his fullness to such as are 
in want? And when the suffering inva- 
lid, or child of sorrow, finds a large, free 
heart of brotherhood open to his want, is 
he not as truly blessed, though in a hum- 
bler key? This dear, divine charity, we 
can easily see, would have no place in the 
world, if there were no want in it. God 
makes room for it by his ordinance of 
want, giving it in charge thereby, to all 
that conquer a state of abundance, to make 
up what necessities are unsupplied; do- 
ing them great respect in leaving so many 
wants to be made up by them; which, if 
they do, he takes them, as it were, into 
honorable, high partnership with himself, 
saying, “ Ye did it unto me.” 

But there is a more general and abso- 
lute kind of benefit in our state of want 
that remains to be named last of all, name- 
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ly, the benefit of limitation itself. It is 
the sin of all sin that it refuses limitation— 
will not accept the limitations even of law. 
And then, since no limitation of law can 
be carried by mere force, what shall 
God do, with so great hope of benefit, as 
to put us under limitations, closely relat- 
ed, that can be so carried with propriety ? 
Besides, if he had given us full scope in 
our passions and pleasures, as he mustin a 
state of boundless supply, it is impossible 
to guess into what depths of license and 
wild debauchery we should have been 
plunged. Appetites unrestricted, self-gov- 
ernment broken, no labor, boundless grat- 
ification poured into the bosom of idleness, 
passions chastened by no sober necessi- 
ties—a single thought suffices to show us 
that want itself is now the greatest want. 
Let this come and be a cage of iron about 
us, since we can not be kept in heaven’s 
order without a cage. If the bars press 
closely upon us and we writhe, much writh- 
ing will do us good, especially if our writh- 
ing takes the form of work and self-regu- 
lative economy ; for the industry we prac- 
tice is even a sort of obedience that we pay 
to limitation ; and then, as the limitation 
accepted is nearest in resemblance to the 
restrictions of law, the obedience’ practiced 
is next thing, in a sense, to that holy obe- 
dience which is typified in it. Or, if our 
state of want galls our pride and some- 
times worries it quite down, if it checks 
our presumption, tames our passion, makes 
us little and poor and weak, what are we 
doing but trying to make a god of this 
world, and what is more necessary or fit, 
than to starve our god and bring leanness 
into his worshipers? And it is none the 
worse if our state of want is more than 
disregarded in this manner—inflamed, ex- 
asperated, and made conscious. “Itisa 
miserable state of mind,” says Lord Bacon, 
“and yet it is commonly the case of kings, 
to have few things to desire and many 
things to fear.” We should all be so far 
kings, if our supply were full; and, hav- 
ing few things to desire, we should be in- 
sipid and dry as most kings probably are 
to themselves. Great wants, a conscious- 
ness of want gaping wide as the sea, is 
but the yearning of a nature felt to be as 
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great, and crying after God, who alone 
can be the possible complement of its de- 
sires ; which want itself is even a kind of 
luxury, and poor indeed are they that have 


it not. 
briefly-— 


It still remains to speak more 


Il,—0OF THE USES OF WASTE. 


When we see that God pours out of his 
abundance, in creative lavishments that 
never can be turned to any practical use 
by us, we are taken quite away from the 
conceit that something worthy of him is 
to be found, only when we discover in his 
works adaptations to our physical want 
or convenience. It has been a great study 
of science for many years past to discover 
such points of adaptation, and so great 
progress has been made that many are 
ready to assume the fact of nature’s uni- 
versal adaptation to our human uses in 
the bodily conditions. Doubtless nature 
is adapted somehow to our uses, but not, 
of course, to our physical uses. Some 
things will be the better adapted to our 


mental and moral uses that they are not - 


adapted to our physical, and because they 
are not. Every thing created must be 
somehow the expression of God, and all 
that is in God is adapted certainly to 
our best uses in thought and duty and 
character. But if we could reduce both 
him and his work to a mere contriving of 
physical and mechanical adaptations for 
our comfort, we should make him out a 
scheme of morality in about the lowest 
figure of utility that ever was or can be 
imagined. And to save us apparently 
from any so great folly and falsity, he has 
made a very large part of his creation for 
waste, as far as any mere physical uses 
are concerned—all the polar regions, all 
the inaccessible summits of the mountains, 
all the deserts, all the immense depths of 
the seas, and what is more, and some thou- 
sands of miles deeper, all the tremendous 
steam-gulfs and fire-seas boiling at the 
werld’s core—indeed, there is nothing in 
God’s whole creation adapted to our phys- 
ical use, and nothing that ever can be, save 
in the globe’s mere bark or peel. In that 
superficial and very thin covering, too, a 
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very great part shows no trace of adapta- 
tion, and is, besides, interlarded with agues 
and miasmas, and all sorts of minera] and 
vegetable poisons, So carefully has God 
excluded the possibility of a mere Bridge- 
water treatise religion—he will not have 
it assumed that the chief end of God is 
adaptation to man. He gives us all the 
tools we want, and makes the world cor- 
respond with us up to just that point 
where it had best correspond with him- 
self, representing not so much his con- 
trivance as the spontaneous outpouring of 
his illimitable quantities and exhaustless 
forces of creatorship. For it was a mat- 
ter of as great consequence to us to see 
his exuberance as his contrivance, and his 
creation was to be the more grandly adapt- 
ed to us, that it transcended so far all 
petty possibilities of physical use, and re- 
vealed, on so vast a scale, the waste he 
could afford to spread about him, as the 
type of his own divine splendor and pro- 
fusion. 

We look abroad thus over the vast un- 
utilized quantities of his realm, and per- 
ceive at once that he is measuring his 
work, not by us, but by Himself rather, 
and it comes into mind: “the Lord hath 
made all things for himself.” We behold 
the realms of air and earth and sea 
peopled with joyous life; as if to say that 
he has pleasure in adaptations made for 
other creatures as truly as for man—in- 
sects and mere animated atoms—able 
without exhaustion to set their instincts, 
and make up theiminstrumentations, in the 
nicest forms of fitness ; creatures that will 
live and die unvalued by us, and, there- 
fore, have no value save to him. His care 
of them is perfect, though it be the care of 
waste, and reveals, in just that fact, his 
really divine capacity. And if it be some- 
thing to us that the air is adapted to our 
breathing and blood, the earth to our feet, 
the water to our thirst, far more does it 
signify that there are so many myriads of 
creatures, folded by God’s care, who exist 
only for his private eye—breathing, leap- 
ing, flying, and filling his realm with their 
gambols, and yet living only as before 
him. 

By this same exuberance of care ex- 
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pended on the wild races of life it was 
that the sacred poet’s mind was so deeply 
impressed, when he sang his Bridgewater 
treatise in this high strain, reciting God’s 
care of the beasts—“ planting the cedars of 
Lebanon where the birds make their 
nests; as for the stork the fir trees are 
her house; the high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats, and the rocks for the 
conies; the young lions roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches. So is this 
great and wide sea wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and 
great beasts. These wait all upon thee, 
and thou givest them their meat in due 
season.” Wherefore his conclusion is— 
what other could he think of ?—“ The 
glory of the Lord shall endure forever; 
the Lord shall rejoice in his works.” For 
beholding God thus, in works of multi- 
tudinous life which are waste to us, hav- 
ing no relation to our physical uses, they 
have even the sublimer use that they 
represent the fertile fatherhood of God; 
and yet another use, in teaching us not to 
assume that we are measures of the world’s 
contents, not to put ourselves to any airs 
* of loftiness, as if the world were made for 
our convenience. Itis made for us mainly 
in the sense that, being waste for us, it is 
expression for God. We are tenants here 
of a large house, emmets, I may say, in a 
vast cathedral, which, if it do not yield us 
all the supplies we want, yet bears the 
signatures of loftier, holier uses that ex- 
ceed our petty measure and proportion. 
And yet the temple, vast as it is, is not 
too vast for our feeling, and full as it is of 
things existing only for God, it is even the 
more appropriate and better adapted to us, 
because they represent his glory. 

I will only add, in conclusion, what ap- 
pears to be quite evident, and was doubt- 
less meant to be, in this matter of waste, 
that use or utility is not any certain law 
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of morality or religious conduct. That 
box of ointment that was going to be spent 
for nothing—how plausible was the appeal 
to use, recounting the pennies it would 
have sold for, and the nice things it would 
have bought for the poor! Only it was 
Judas and not Christ that was forward in 
the’rrgument. Christ was willing to have 
it all spent as a tribute of pious luxury on 
his own head, and even praised the woman 
besides, as he almost never praised any 
one of his disciples. ‘To what purpose 
is this waste?” For the very same pur- 
pose, we are to answer, that some things 
are best which do not meet a bodily want, 
and because they do not, best because 
they are waste; even as nineteen twen- 
tieths of God’s creation itself is waste. 
Much he does for our comfort and happi- 
ness; a great deal more to raise an opin- 
ion of his resources, and the glorious 
wealth of his fatherhood. To beget or 
express a sentiment is a matter of as great 
consequence to him as to serve a conven- 
ience. He neither holds nor would teach, 
that charity goes by a law of economy, or 
that virtue tallies with utility. He brehks 
away, himself, from all utilitarian stand- 
ards, and pours himself out in his own 
measures. So there is to be a certain lay- 
ishment and waste in what we call our 
piety. We are to have our secret testi- 
monies, offer our hidden sacrifices, do our 
alms, which only God shall know; delight 
to spend, for love’s sake, more than we 
need, pour out bounties that never can be 
utilized, save by some feeling or faith en- 
riched. Ornament, perfume, color, pro- 
portion, expense, majesty, any kind of 
waste that is not ambitious, and only ex- 
presses ‘the heart, as the woman’s oint- 
ment expresses hers, stands well in the 
terms of duty. God is no philanthropist, 
and does not train us to be, save in that 
high sense that he can sometimes allow 
even our human want to be stringent, 
when he lavishes bounty on the sea or 
sprinkles the dust with gold. 
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MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER IX, 
CROSS INSTEAD OF CkOWN, e 


Tue setting sun found the Christians 
again in their prison, with new additions 
to their numbers; but when the evening 
hymn was raised, few voices, and those 
weak and quivering ones, joined in the 
strain. ‘Torture, in all its possible forms, 
had done its work; neither age nor sex 
had been spared, and some, considered as 
the principal offenders, had been removed 
to separate cells. Mothers sat weeping 
for the little ones whom they had seen 
snatched from their arms, and either mur- 
dered before their eyes or sold as slaves. 
There were low moans of anguish from 
those whose twisted limbs and burnt and 
mangled flesh bore witness to the fiery 
trial to which their faith had been subject- 
ed; but asone of the ministers, for the 
aged bishop was lying exhausted on his 
pallet, led their devotions, he gave thanks 
that noi one of their number had wavered 
in the faith, and that the good Shepherd, 
who had that day taken into his arms so 
many of the lambs of the flock, had made 
true the words of Scripture, that “ out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings God had 
perfected praise.” Philip, who by the in- 
terference of Maximus had been spared the 
torture, passed from one to another, bind- 
ing up wounds and bestowing freely all he 
had to give—tenderness and sympathy. 
It was a new situation for him; but the 
overflowing joy in his heart made it easy 
to bestow of his abundance on those around 
him. Unaccustomed as was the young 
patrician to such labors, his high breeding 
itself gave him that tact and insight into 
character which led him to adapt his words 
and deeds to the various necessities of 
those around him; and many were the 
words of thanks and blessing which made 
the blood mount into his cheek, partly 
from pleasure, partly from shame at the 
long years wasted in selfishness and indo- 
lence. And how few days or even hours 


now remained in which to atone for a 
wasted life! Christ’s blood had atoned 
for all sin, he knew that; but he longed 
to do something for this newly found Lord. 
Never had life appeared so valuable to him 
as now, when it seemed so nearly finished. 
When he thought of the millions who 
knew nothing of this glorious news, of 
this heavenly gospel, who were dying 
without a knowledge of the life that lay 
within their grasp, and especially when he 
thought of his parents still in darkness, 
and Eudora left alone in the great city, he 
felt as if he could not die, that God would 
grant him a few more years, of which he 
would not waste a single ‘moment, but 
would go about from one end of the world 
to the other proclaiming the great gifts of 
God—his Son, and everlasting life. Yet, 
as he looked at the stone walls and grated 
windows of his prison, he felt that it would 
be much wiser to give his thoughts to that 
far more probable event, a speedy death, 
and it was with the words on his lips, ‘* Be 
thou glorified in thy own way, my Saviour,” 
that he fell asleep. 

The Christians fully expected to be led 
to their martyrdom the next day, but such 
was not the case. The emperor’s birth- 
day was approaching, and great were the 
preparations for its celebration. Three- 
decked triremes, manned by trained Nu- 
midian rowers, were to have mock com- 
bats in the Naumachiw, or great artificial 
ponds constructed for the purpose. There 
were to be triumphal processions in the 
Via Sacra, reviews on the field of Mars, 
and the imperial gardens were to be thrown 
open to the public, and illumined at night. 
by thousands of colored lanterns. But all 
agreed that the spectacles in the Colosseum 
would be the grandest of all. Thracian 
peasants, torn from their native wilds and 
carefully instructed in the “noble art of 
self-defense,” would be brought into the 
arena to fight with each other until one 
was slain, when the survivor might look 
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around and see how the noble Romans, 
whom he had amused by his agonies, held 
their thumbs. If the majority of these 
perfumed members were held erect, he 
might hope to enjoy a few days of ease to 
recruit his bruised and battered body be- 
fore entering anew into the combat, or 
even, if he had been remarkably successful, 
to receive his liberty; but woe to him if 
his sinewy limbs had failed him or his eye 
had not been quick enough to please the 
fastidious critics, already blasés with hor- 
rors; down went the tips of the merciless 
judges, and the miserable, panting wretch, 
giving one thought perhaps to the blue 
hills of his native land, and his little sister 
. playing at his mother’s side in their rude 
cottage home, laid down his head upon the 
gory sands, and, when the blue sky had 
grown black to his glazed eye, and the 
shouts and hisses of those he had failed 
sufficiently to please had become dull to 
his deadened ear, he was dragged forth to 
be flung into the Tiber, to float, a swol.en, 
hideous thing, down its turbid waters to 
the ocean. 

But there was still another entertain- 
ment to be offered to the emperor, nobles, 
and such of the people as could find places 
on the spacious benches of the Colosseum, 
The King of Numidia had lately sent, as a 
gift to the emperor, some fine Numidian 
lions, and these noble beasts were to be 
publicly fed, after fasting a few days to 
whet their appetites, on the flesh of men, 
women, and children, convicted of the 
crime of having failed in paying due re- 
spect to the will of the conquerors of the 
world. This group, withdrawn, not only 
by their guilt, but by their social position, 
utterly beyond the sphere of a noble Ro- 
man’s sympathy, would be placed, defense- 
less, in the midst of the arena, and then, 
when the spectators had sufficiently enjoy- 
ed the pleasures of anticipation, a roar like 
a dozen thunders would be heard, and as 
the massive iron gates opened at the em- 
peror’s signal, the kings of the African 
forest would rush forth, and soon, amid 
the plaudits of the whole throng, whose 
shouts, rending the sky, will drown the 
death-shrieks of the victims, there will be 
nothing left but gore and bones and the 
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fierce beasts, with their glaring eyes and 
tangled manes and blood-stained mouths 
and paws. Then, when there would be 
no hope of any further excitement, the 
slaves would drive back the satiated beasts 
to their dens, the multitudes would dis- 
perse: the nobles to rest, after their ex- 
ertions, on the couches of their banqueting- 
halls, and sip the fiery Falernian to whet 
their jaded appetites for the coona; the 
lower classes to recount to their wives and 
children over their simpler meal the events 
of the day. And the stars would come 
out, calm and still, and gaze down into the 
now silent arena, and the moon would 
throw the long, ghastly shadows of the 
arches across the trodden sands, and the 
only living beings in that so lately crowded 
building would be spectre-like figures 
gliding through the galleries and out into 
the silvery light. Women they would be, 
poor, crouching, trembling creatures, bear- 
ing white cloths and small bottles, and 
then, starting at every sound—even at the 
breeze moaning among the pillars—they 
would gather up reverently, gently, tear- 
fully, the scattered, half-gnawed bones, and 
wrap them in the cloths, and fill the bot- 
tles with the blood that lay in little horrid 
pools on the sand; and then, fearfully, 
silently as they came, they would steal 
away with their treasures—whither? Few 
knew, fewer cared ; but He, in whose sight 
the blood of his martyrs is very precious, 
will know where the holy relics are hidden, 
and will have them in his safe-keeping un- 
til his appointed resurrection day. 
Meanwhile the prisoners, although care- 
fully guarded, were allowed a certain 
amount of liberty. Some of the most in- 
significant were after a few days liberated, 
and others from time to time were added 
to their number. They held their assem- 
blies for worship undisturbed in the large 
prison room, and at one of those, clothed 
in a pure white robe according to the beau- 
tiful custom of these early Christians, 
Philip received the rite of baptism. Ac- 
cording to these same customs, white must 
be the dress of the new convert for six 
weeks after the sacrament was received, 
and the young Greek felt that, before that 
time should have passed, they would no 
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doubt be exchanged for those spotless gar- 
ments which they wear who walk, ever 
free, the golden streets of the Celestial 
City. And this thought gave him increas- 
ing joy, for though he longed no less to 
spread abroad the sweet message of peace, 
yet he grew less confident of himself. He 
saw that all evil was not yet conquered in 
him; that the cross, so lately marked upon 
his forehead, was to be, if he stayed in the 
world, a sign of fierce conflict, and he long- 
ed for the rest, the purity, the perfection 


of heaven. 


- As he was standing one day by the 
window of the prison, absorbed in these 
thoughts, there was a little confusion in 
the corridor, and the door of the room was 
unbolted and thrown open, but he knew 
nothing of it till a heavy hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and the voice of the chief 
jailer said, “Is this he whom you seek, 
noble sir?” And turning, he beheld his 
father whom he had left in Ephesus, the 
judge who had condemned him, and Max- 
imus who had interfered in his behalf. 

Philip looked into the face of Tithonius 
of Ephesus with wonder and grief, for it 
was not a pleasant face to look upon and 
call it father. The last time he had seen 
him was when the Tyrian galley was leav- 
ing the coast and Philip was surrounded 
by young men from his gymnasium, who 
had gathered to witness the departure 
of one who had been the most distin- 
guished of their number, and to whom 
they shouted prophesies of new laurels to 
be gathered in the great West. Then that 
face had been flushed with joy and pride, 
overcoming even the pain of parting as he 
bade him bring back to his ancestors’ halls 
the honors and fame which the gods would 
no doubt bestow on one so worthy of their 
patronage. And to the youth thus leay- 

ing his native shores, it seemed as if this 
” adulation were but the first faint whispers 
of the glory which the whole world might 
one day lay at his feet. 

And now father and son stood once 
more face to face in the dungeon of the 
Mammertine. On the brow of the one, in- 
stead of the anticipated laurels, rested 
ignominy and public disgrace ; and on the 
father’s face, instead of pride and love, was 


indignation mingled with overwhelming 
shame. He stood a little behind the rest, 
his hands folded in his mantle, his brow 
contracted, his cheek pale, his mouth firm- 
ly set. He remained perfectly silent, and 
the jailer repeated his question, at the 
same time touching the young man on the 
shoulder : 

“Ts this the one you seek, Tithonius of 
Ephesus ?” 

The father started, and for a reply only 
repeated the words, “Is this the one you 
seek, Tithonius of Ephesus ?” in a tone so 
bitter that Maximus interfered. 

“Nay, Tithonius, you promised to deal 
gently with the youth; he is your son 
after all.” 


“ Js this my son that I sent forth from 


my home three months ago ?” repeated the 
Greek still more harshly. 

Philip could bear it no longer, and 
sprang forward. ‘ Yes, father! I am your 
son, your only son. Do not look so—do 
not speak so; let me have your blessing 
before I die!” 

“My blessing on a felon!” replied Ti- 
thonius. ‘ Blessings on a son who has dis- 
graced a spotless name! My son in a 
felon’s cell, condemned to die a slave's 
death !” 

“Yet not from any fault of mine,” ex- 
claimed Philip, eagerly yet humbly, 
“none can say that; and this is everlast- 
ing life that I have found here, and it is 
glory and joy that await me, not shame!” 

“Ts this a madman you have brought 
me to see?” said the Greek unmoved, as he 
repulsed his son’s offered embrace, and 
turned to the judge. 

“As for his crimes,” was the answer, 
“they are not probably very serious, for 
these Christians are, whatever else: may 
be said of them, pure enough in their lives 
to put us to the blush. It is not so much 
that he has done evil as that he refuses .o 
do a very simple thing which the em: eror 
has commanded, saying that he can not 
believe in the gods or even reverence 
them.” 

“Who asks him to believe in them,” said 
Maximus, pettishly breaking into the con- 
versation, “or who asks him to reverence 
them either? For my part, if reverencing 
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all the deities that occupy places in the 
Pantheon were a test, I might as well take 
my place here at once and fatten for 
the lions. Believe in fifty thousand gods 
or none, just as you please; after all, it is 
only a question of.custom. TI lay a gar- 
land on an altar occasionally, and swear 
by Jupiter and Bacchus, and then enjoy 
my baths and wine with the rest, thinking 
of the gods what I please.” e 

“And the hereafter, Maximus,” said 
Philip, turning full upon him, “the eter- 
nal life, what of that?” 

The Roman’s cheek flushed, and then 
he sighed: “ Ah! that is a beautiful dream 
—if it were true—but—” 

Here the judge interrupted. 

“Enough, young man,” he said sternly. 
“Do not seek to spread your madness any 
further. You are fortunate in having pow- 
erful friends willing to consider this affair 
as one of the follies of youth, not to be too 
severely dealt with, Sod the emperor has 
granted to the prayers of his good friend 
and subject, Tithonius of Ephesus, the life 
of you, his son, on condition that within 
ten days you leave Italy, never to enter its 
boundaries again.” Then, as Philip stood 
perfectly still, as if stunned by this sud- 
den change in his fortunes, he continued: 
“Come, young man, one would think you 
had been near enough death to make this 
news better than it seems at first.” Then 
he added still more kindly, laying his hand 
on his arm as he saw the youth’s bewil- 
dered expression: “Come with us to my 
bath near by, and lay aside these prison 
garments, and you will feel that you are 
really free.” 

Philip seemed only to catch at the word 
“robe,” and, drawing his white garment 
closer around him, murmured _ incoher- 
ently: “ My robe! It is my baptismal 
robe ; [ must not soil it; it must be kept 
pure; only a few days, and then my crown 
and palm. Must I go away? I would 
rather not; I thought it was all over. The 
eternal life, I would rather have that!” 

He seemed so distressed and confused, 
as he turned from one to another, that 
even his father’s face softened a little, and 
Maximus, who had a kind heart beneath 
his apparent carelessness, drew Philip’s 
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arm within his own, and tried to turn him 
away. 

“Come out of this dungeon! 
place is enough to turn the head of any 


This 


one. My lord judge, we can settle this 
matter much better at my baths than 
here.” 

And so, hardly conscious where he was 
going, the young Greek found himself led 
out into the pure air under the glorious 
Italian sky. Once he paused in the cor- 
ridor leading to the part of the prison 
where Marcella was confined, and wished 
to speak with her; but neither the judge 
nor his father would permit it, and so it 
came to pass that he and his cousin never 
met on this earth again. 


CHAPTER X. 


CROWN INSTEAD OF CROSS, 


Aut Rome was astir when as yet the 
sun had hardly peeped ‘over the distant 
Apennines. In the cool of the morning 
the peasants from the neighboring country 
came thronging along the various roads. 
The fishermen of Ostia and Portus left 
their nets, the farmers of the Campagna 
their half-cut corn, the vine-dressers their 
ungathered grapes, and turned their steps 
toward a common centre. The shop- 
keepers, except such as dealt in the fruits 
and drinks which the thirsty multitude 
would be sure to want before the day was 
over, closed their shops, and, dressed in 
holiday attire, with their wives and child- 
ren, went out into the streets and public 
squares. Even the indolent Roman noble 
awoke with feelings of unusual interest in 
the entertainment this day was to afford 
him. 

There was not a cloud in the heavens. 
The rising sun looked down from the 
glorious Italian sky upon a land dressed 
in its gala robes. The city lay spread be- 
neath it with its streets of stately houses 
and temples, its glittering palaces, the soft 
green expanses of the public parks, the 
sparkling spray of countless fountains ; 
even sluggish old father Tiber seemed to 
toss gold about on the peaks of his tiny 
waves. Further on, the long sweep of 
golden grainfields on the Campagna melt- 








ed on the one side into the misty blue of 
the distant Apennines, and on the other 
into the deeper azure of the Mediterranean. 
But in order to have comprehended the 
full beauty of this magnificent scene*we 
should have been elevated far above it 
both in body and mind, and this certainly 
no Roman was that day. It mattered 
little to him that earth and sky were alike 
radiant in beauty, except as it promised 
him that he should not be interrupted in 
his sport by unfavorable weather, for it 
was the birthday of the emperor of all the 
Roman world, ‘and all the Roman world 
would keep high holiday. 

Already the grand triumphal procession 
is forming in the Campus Martius, and the 
swelling burst of trumpets in the distance 
announces that the emperor is about to set 
forth in his chariot to take his place at the 
head of it. Now it passes in its majestic 
slowness along the principal streets, paus- 
ing at the column which has just been 
erected in commemoration of victories in 
the East. There orations are made in 
which the conqueror and the gods are men- 
tioned in the same breath and with equal 
honors, This over, they proceed to that 
wonder of the world, the stupendous 
Colosseum. There, on those elevated 
seats stretching up, tier upon tier, until 
the eye wearies of the sight, is room 
for ninety thousand human beings, and 
ten or twenty thousand more may find 
standing room on the stairs and in the 
galleries; and now all seem full. From 
the golden canopied throne of the emperor 
to the stone seats of the plebeians far 
above his head, all are occupied by an 
eager, tumultuous throng, ready to applaud 
or hiss, as their fickle fancy may lead, 
what is enacted on the smooth expanse of 
white sand below them. 

The games have begun. First come 
chariot races; the gaily painted vehicles 
rush around the course, and the victor is 
crowned with a jeweled wreath by the 
emperor's own hand. The wrecks of 
several chariots dashed to pieces in the 
contest are removed and other actors ap- 
pear. Gladiators contend singly and in 
troupes, and there begin to appear on the 
white sand horrid-looking spots of a dark 
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red hue; and there are ghastly looking 
bodies carried out under the arches, and 
those in the lower tiers hear shrieks of 
agony and dying groans. 

The excitement grows more and more 
intense, and as pageant follows pageant, 
symptoms of impatience begin to be mani- 
fested by the crowd. There are murmurs, 
growing louder and louder until they form 
themselges into words: 

“The Christians! The lions! Bring 
them out; let us see the Christians! 
Long live the emperor; down with the 
Christians !” 

The emperor rises, smiles, and makes a 
signal with his hand. There is an instant 
hush, in which the great iron doors below 
are heard turning on their hinges. 


The early beams of that day’s sun stole 
softly through the window of the room in 
the Mammertine prison in which Marcella 
lay asleep. She had meant to be up be- 
fore the sun, in order not to lose a mo- 
ment of the few last hours of her life on 
earth. But the night before she had been 
much wearied. There had been many 
sad leave-takings, many sad hearts to 
comfort, many strengthening words to 
say, and they all came to Marcella. She 
who had been the sunshine of so many 
souls in happier days shone none the 
less brightly upon them now that they 
had entered into the shadow of death. 
Seeming never to think of herself and 
her gwn approaching agony, she went 
from one to another, always ready with 
her words and looks of tender love and 
wise sympathy, as though she alone of 
all that company had nothing to dread. 
But at last the night came. For the last 
time they gathered together for their even- 
ing worship; for the last time the prison 
walls resounded with their sweet chants 
and hymns. They would sing them far 
more sweetly the next day, the bishop 
told ‘them, with no sobs mingled with 
their tones. 

And then gradually all became hushed 
and still, and Marcella’s work was done; 
yes, done forever in this world. So very 
young, in the very prime of youth and 
health and strength, her work was fin- 
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ished. No more walks in the Via Aurea 
among the cottages of the sburri and 
fossi, or talks with the fishermen mend- 
ing their nets at the Ostian port. And 
so, her head leaning against the bars of 
the window, her hands clasped, hanging 
listless, her eyes looking up into the 
depths of the Italian midnight sky, she 
passed her whole life in review. Not so 
much the great events—there were very 
few of those—but the snraller ones. It 
‘was strange how they came trooping up, 
those memories of childish scenes and 
the trivial round of daily life. She thought 
of her plays with her brother and Philip 
up and down the vineyard walks in the 
dear old home. She saw the rich, ripe 
clusters which her brother loved to hold 
just beyond. her grasp, and smelled the 
faint, sweet perfume of the roses with 
which they had pelted each other till the 
path was covered with the delicate pink 
and white petals. She even remembered 
a little wooden horse, her first posses- 
sion, and the tears she had shed when 
it was broken. Somehow the painful 
thoughts connected with her brother’s 
death did not come to her so freely ; she 
rather thought of the soft, warm kisses 
of the little ones who had come afterward, 
baby lips that she had taught to smile, 
tiny feet whose pattering she seemed to 
hear coming down the garden walk to 
meet her at the gate. And then all her 
little household duties and pleasures; 
there was the unfinished web in the loom, 
and the vine by the porch needed trim- 
ming and training, and she would like 
to have given a handful more of crumbs 
to the doves at her window. The moon 
was shining in at that window now, on the 
litfle white bed in which she had slept 
since childhood, when she used to wake 
in the night and be half frightened, balf 
pleased, to see that great bright face look- 
ing into her eyes; and as she thought of 
the strange fancies that ran in her childish 
head, she first smiled and then laughed— 
a little, low, childish laugh, such a laugh 
as she had not laughed for years, and then 
statted to find herself in prison! 

It was hard, hard even then to realize 
the truth. There was her home with the 
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vine-bordered walks, the little moonlit 
room, the cooing doves, but nevermore 
for her. She had seen them for the last, 
last time. Other hands would train the 
vines and finish the web and feed the 
birds ; other children would play in the 
garden, other baby voices sound in the 
house, other children lie in the little 
white bed and dream strange, childish 
dreams, but she never again. She felt 
no pain, no weakness, no wasting of sick- 
ness ; her pulse beat with full life, her brain 
was clear and active, her system, which 
had long enjoyed, perhaps through the 
wonderful calmness of er mind, uninter- 
rupted health, gave no symptom of decay 
of the vital powers, and yet death stood 
at her side. The glorious moon and stars 
now sweeping through the cloudless sky 
would come forth the next night in all 
their beauty, but she would never see 
them again ; she was gazing on their glo. 
ries for the last time. Her simple, quiet 
life was ended, her work done. 

And with this thought came a strangely 
mingled feeling of weariness and peace. 
Now that the burden was laid aside, she 
began to feel how heavy it had been, and 
to turn to the rest now so near at hand, 
Only a few more steps in the road, and 
the glorious city would be reached ; only 
a few short hours of suspense, one mo- 
ment of pain, and then—the boundless fu- 
ture, the presence of God, the everlasting 
life! 

The moon was setting behind the prison 
towers, and her mother touched her and 
interrupted these thoughts. That simple- 
hearted woman seldom interfered with her 
gifted daughter or sought to fathom the 
deep thoughts of her mind, but to-night 
she forgot all this. She only thought of 
her as the little one she had nursed on her 
knees. 

“Come, Marcella, my darling, you will 
need your strength ; come and sleep once 
more at your mother’s side.” 

“Yes, mother, I will come,” she said 
very gently, but very wearily, “only one 
moment more,” 

She only stayed to press her face close, 
close against the iron bars, to feel once 
more the cool night breeze sweeping down 
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‘ from the Apennines, then she laid her 
head on her mother’s bosom and slept 
like a little tired child. 

There came no strong, God-sent angel 
to make the warders sleep and open wide 
the prison doors. Such was not God’s 
will. So soundly she slept that she was 
only aroused by the sun falling full on 
her face, to find her mother sitting by her, 
smoothing back the hair from her face, 
and crooning over her a little baby-song 
which she had used to lull her to sleep 
with long years before. When the jailers 
came soon after to lead them forth, they 
found her quitegready. She was dress- 
ed with even more than her usual neat- 
ness in the simple garb she had been 
accustomed to wear; her hair braided 
back in heavy silken bands around the 
graceful head, her glorious eyes looking 
out from under their long, dark lashes as 
calm and steadfast as ever. There might 
have been a little less color than usual in 
her cheeks, and a slight quiver in the beau- 
tiful mouth, as she held out her hands to 
be bound with such meek submission that 
even the hardened soldier felt a strange 
moisture in his eyes, and turned them 
away from those which so patiently, so 
gently, gazed into his. 

At length the procession was formed, 
the great prison gates were thrown open, 
and Marcella walked for the last time the 
familiar streets. So very familiar they 
seemed! She was trying ‘to fix her 
thoughts on other things, but she seemed 
to have lost her usual calm control over 
them ; they would turn back to the sim- 
ple trifles of her daily life. The ships 
seemed just as they always had seemed, 
and there were the statues and columns 
by which she had measured her way in 
her daily walks ; she knew just how their 
shadows fell at this hour in the morning; 
and there was the rainbow which she had 
so often watched, formed by the spray 
of the fountain ; and there were the boys 
at play in the forum. She knew even the 
little uneven places in the pavement over 
which she walked; and there, that was 
the corner which she always turned in 
going home. She would like to go home 
now ; she would like to feel as if these 
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last weeks had been only a strange, sad 


dream. Could it be possible! What was 
it that made this barrier between her and 
all this ? 

She lifted her eyes. Only a sea of faces 
—eager, gaping, curious faces—not one of 
which had a look of sympathy for her, 
faces on which her gentle ministrations 
had called up the smile of joy and conso- 
lation—looked upon her, in this her hour 
of deep angnish, hard, cold, pitiless. 
Having walked so long in her Master’s 
footsteps, she walked in them to the end. 

At last the short journey was ended. 
In one of the cavernous arches under the 
seats of the Colosseum they were placed 
to await the appointed moment when, at 
the emperor’s command, the iron doors, 
which alone separated them from the 
scene of their suffering, should open, and 
usher them into eternity. 

Marcella seated herself on a block of 
stone, and leaned-her face upon her hands, 
her strength seemed to have failed her so 
of late. Her chains had been removed. 
By a refinement of cruelty, the condemn- 
ed were to be allowed to use those weap- 
ons nature gave them against their fierce 
enemies. If, moved by natural impulses, 
the stronger men should madly attempt 
to ward off the horrid doom from the 
aged and the women, or if a mother, 
clasping her child to her, should run 
shrieking across the sands in the vain 
attempt to escape the infuriated beast 
bounding on her track, so much the bet- 
ter ; it would cause a laugh of horrid deri- 
sion among the spectators at such useless 
struggles, the sport would be so much the 
It was a strange 
scene—those gloomy vaults, that waiting 
company. Daylight was entirely @x- 
cluded. Above their heads, lost in the 
darkness, rose the mighty arches which 
sustained the tiers of seats, massive pil- 
lars measured off the distance, and iron 
doors shut them in from the old familiar 
world on the one side, and from the un- 
known future before them on the other. 
Sometimes through those long winding 
cavernous passages came a deep, dull 
sound, which made the guards clasp 
tighter their weapons, and more than one 
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of the captives shrink and tremble. The 
lions as well as the people of Rome were 
impatient for the preliminary shows to be 
over, that they might enter on one more 
interesting to them. So it was when the 
hush came, and the emperer rose and 
waved his hand. 

Back rolled the great iron doors, a flood 
of hot, garish daylight poured in, The 
prisoners were soon gathered into a group, 
surrounded by their guards, and led forth 
into the arena. The old bishop claimed 
the first place. 

“Let me lead my children to the very 
end,” said he; and it was his feeble voice 
that began the noble chant which in a few 
moments rang out in clear, full harmony 
—children’s lispings, women’s trembling 
tones, strong men’s deep, rich notes: 

“We praise thee, O God! 
knowledge thee to be the Lord !”* 

Marcella walked, as she had so often 
walked before, with two little children 
clinging to her, frightened at the strange 
scene, yet not comprehending its dreadful 
meaning; they buried their faces in her 
robe and sobbed aloud. 

‘Look up, little Lucian,” she said once. 
“Look up! look not around. Look up, 
and thou shalt see the angels !” 

One of the soldiers—his great, rough 
heart moved to pity—took a little babe 
from “its mother, and hid it under his 
cloak, saying with an oath that it should 
share his children’s bread, and the judges 
be none the wiser; and the mother’s 
tearful thanks made him add gruffly, to 
hide his emotion, that the next time they 
fed the lions he would be the meat rather 
than the feeder. 

“To thee cherubim and seraphim con- 
tinually do cry, Holy, holy, holy Lord 


* The introduction of the Te Deum at this 
period is a slight anachronism, but, as the 
spirit of that noble hymn had long pervaded 
the Christian church, and as its date is not 
exactly fixed, I trust I may be pardoned for 
placing it in the mouths of these martyrs, es- 
pecially as the early writers inform us that 
they always went to their death as to a festi- 
val, singing hymns to their God, and to Christ 
as God. F. E. 

Vou. V.—2 
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God of Sabaoth! Heaven and earth are 
full of the majesty of thy glory !” 

Marcella moved forward in her usual 
calm, graceful way. For-a moment she 
shaded her eyes with her hand from the 
sudden brilliant light, but when she let 
it fall, it rested on the head of her little 
brother, and remained there. 

“The noble army of martyrs praise 
thee !” 

It seemed such a long, long distance! 
As if they never would come to the cen- 
tre of that vast space. She seemed nei- 
ther to see nor to hear. The peace and 
strength she had longed for had come at 
the last. With her eyes filled with a 
deeper, more heavenly expression than 
they had ever borne before, raised and 
fixed on the fathomless depths of the 
azure sky, she stood in the simple, unaf- 
fected attitude of one waiting, but of one 
who. has waited long and is very weary. 

“The Father of an infinite majesty !” 

She did not hear the murmur which 
succeeded the awful silence of their en- 
trance. She did not see that the plebeians 
sitting on the highest seats had risen and 
were leaning over; and some of them, 
smitten too late with a sense of their in- 
gratitude, raised the cry first in low tones, 
then in shouts: 

“Tt is Marcella! our Marcella! Mar- 
cella of Rome ! save her—rescue her!” 

“ Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 

And the emperor has risen from his 
seat, flushed with eagerness. 

“Beautiful, by all the gods!” he cried. 
“Save her! stop the gates! Her beauty 
shall save the rest. Is it such maidens 
ye throw to the lions? Bring her to me! 
By Hercules! there is not such another in 
the empire.” 

More than one noble sprang away to 
execute his orders; but the way was long, 
the loudest voice could not be heard across 
that vast arena. The prearranged signal 
was the rising of the emperor. 

The iron gates opposite flew up—there 
was a roar as of a hundred thunders. 

“‘ Thou art the King of glory, O Christ!” 

“ Curse the knaves!” cried the emper- 
or, furious with disappointment. “TI 
will crucify them, every one. A thou- 
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sand pounds to him who brings her to 
me safe !” 

The gates below burst open, and forth 
rode twenty horsemen, urging on their 
steeds by whip and spur toward the 
group in the midst of the white sand. 
But from the other side came the kings 
of the Numidian forest, lashing their sides 
with their tufted tails, glaring with red, 
savage eyes, bounding forward with huge, 
cat-like leaps straight upon their defense- 
less prey. 

There were shouts from all parts of 
the amphitheatre, women shrieked and 
swooned, some of the men shouted to the 
soldiers to hasten, others to the Christ-. 
ians to fly, others, grown suddenly ten- 
der-hearted, hid their faces in their man- 
tles and were silent. 

“When thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

It was really only a few moments, 
though it seemed ages, and then they all 
knew that the lions were the victors in 
the race ; even as the soldiers approached, 
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Iv is very rarely that the modern tourist 
wanders so far off the beaten track as to 
find himself in the ancient province of 
Brittany. One can not visit Brittany en 
route for somewhere else, as he does Bel- 
gium, the Rhine, or Paris. If he would see 
it, he must go thither on purpose, with 
that as the end in view. 

So untraveled, therefore, is Brittany by 
modern tourists that it can not be unin- 
teresting to have a glimpse of it; for no 
corner of Europe is more notable for its 
history or more replete with traditional 
monuments of the past. The province, too, 
owing to its freedom from the corrupting 
influences of the tourist armies, is more 
primitive in its habits and customs cer- 
tainly than any other part of France, per- 
haps more so than any other part of Eu- 
rope. As history tells us that the Bretons 
were the last Gallic tribe to receive the in- 
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they sprang with one exultant roar into 
the midst of the group. But they had 
not only unarmed Christians to contend 
with ; the soldiers were among them in a 
moment, shouting, pricking at them with 
their long spears, thrusting fire-brands in 
their faces, until at last they turned, 
cowed, beaten from the remnants of their 
feast, and fled to their dens. 

This done, and the iron gates closed 
upon them, the soldiers, dismounting, 
formed a circle around the confused mass 
lying on the sands. Presently the centu- 
rion remounted and rode toward the em- 
peror, who bent eagerly down over the 
parapet to hear his report; the nobles, 
forgetful of etiquette, pressed on him, al- 
most leaning on his shoulders. 

“We have saved but three men, four 
women, and a child unhurt, my lord.” 

“But the maiden,” said the emperor, 
“what of the maiden? She was one of 
the women.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said the man, lower- 
ing his voice. “She was in the centre, 
and they leaped there first.” 


fluences of the Roman-Christian civiliza- 
tion, so now it is that Brittany is far in 
the rear of the more central portions of 
France, that portion especially which more 
nearly feels the glow which Paris sheds 
out upon all around her. The Bretons, 
especially in the rural districts, are hardly 
recognizable as French. They assimi- 
late more to the aboriginal Welsh. There 
is a simplicity, a quaintness about them 
which smacks of the long-gone feudal 
ages. 

Let me, then, carry you in imagination 
to the far west of Paris, to the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay, and there show you 
one of the old Breton cities as it is seen 
to-day, presenting many unique features 
even to the experienced traveler, and pre- 
serving many relics of the time when it 
was the proud capital of an independent 
sovereign duke. 
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NANTES. 

The most worthily famous of all the 
worthy acts of King Henry of Navarre 
was that decree by which he proclaimed 
religious liberty to all his subjects—the 
Edict of Nantes; and the most unworthily 
mean of all the many contemptible deeds 
of Louis the Fourteenth was the revoca- 
tion of that edict which has kept so bright 
the memory of his grandsire. The name 
of Nantes also stands out conspicuously 
once more during the reign of the Grand 
Monarque ; when brilliant Fouquet, Su- 
perintendent of Finance, finding himself 
in disgrace at the palace, suddenly fled 
from his palace, galloped off to the Loire, 
and went whirling down the fast-rolling 
river to Nantes, on the way to his own 
island of Belle-Isle; and the king, with 
his court, came whirling after him, caught 
up with him at Nantes, threw him into 
the old ducal castle there, and from that 
time poor Fouquet was state prisoner for 
life. 

By taking the Orleans railway at Paris, 
you reach this ancient city in some nine 
hours; traveling through a pretty, slightly 
uneven country, dotted with the little 
moss-grown villages, watered by pleasant 
serpentine rivers, and occasionally adorned 
by some old cathedral peering above the 
hills, in the Flemish style; or a ruined 
castle, perched on a distant cliff, now 
abandoned fo the screaming dominion of 
rooks and to the shelter of wandering 
beggars. Here and there you come upon 
a large town, partly new and bright, part- 
ly mustily old and tumble-down, with its 
lively, trafficking population, its peasant 
women with their long, horizontal white 
caps, its cackling markets, its sprinkling 
of gendarmes. By and by you find your- 
self gliding along by a wide, smooth, fast- 
moving river, dotted here and there by lit- 
tle odd-shaped umbrageous islands, and al- 
ways bounded by pleasant verdant banks. 
This is the Loire, rising far away among 
the Burgundian hills, now rapidly ap- 
proaching the sea in the west; the same 
river which, on that sunny morning in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, witnessed 
the life-race between King Louis and his 
fugitive minister. 
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Nantes lies on both sides of the Loire, 
and upon several long islands which, just 
at that point, lie in its midst. The princi- 
pal part of the town, that part which you 
enter by the rail, is upon the right bank, 
and is the only part of particular interest. 
The other quarter, over the river, is full 
of manufactures, hospitals, ship-houses, 
and the like, and little concerns us. You 
do not fail to observe, in getting out of 
your railway carriage, how neat, light, and 
airy the station is; the platform is so clean 
that a lady might not hesitate to walk on 
it with her ball-slippers on. There is fo- 
liage of a generous sort, too, all about it ; 
especially a fine avenue of elms on the 
right, and, beyond, a beautiful hilly park 
with cascades, flower-plots, and arbors au 
naturel, the cool summer resort of the 
Nantais. As the station stands upon an 
elevation, on emerging from it you may 
have an excellent general view of the city. 
The first emotion is that of surprise that 
a place so little heard of should be so ex- 
tensive. It is, indeed, a large, thickly- 
built, populous old provincial capital. Re- 
sorting to statistics, one finds that Nantes 
has a population of some one hundred and 
thirteen thousand souls, and is in rank 
the sixth-sized city in France, being ex- 
celled only by Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, and Lille in regard to num- 
bers. It is not a showy, ostentatious 
place ; on the contrary, it is a quiet, cozy, 
old mercantile town, going steadily and 
busily about its proper business, sticking 
to it, and apparently quite indifferent to 
the world without, except so far as money 
is to be drawn from it. Still, Nantes has 
shown in times past that, though seem- 
ingly so indifferent, she really feels keenly 
the revulsions of France and French poli- 
tics. In the revolution of ’93 especially 
she made herself well known in the Sans- 
culottic cause. The history of France will 
not easily be purged of that fact which we 
find recorded, of the revolutionary com- 
mittee of Nantes putting seventy priests 
in the bottom of a flat-boat, pushing it off 
into the Loire, and then letting the bottom 
out, the priests never rising again to the 
surface ; or of that other fact, that the ex- 
ecutioners, hard at work at the guillotine 
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in Nantes, cutting off the heads of old men, 
women, and innocent children, of a sudden 
desisting, wearied, saying as they did so, 
“ Human arms are not of iron; they.can 
do no more.” Nor is it a fact quite insig- 
nificant that the Breton Club, founded at 
Nantes, was the first of those revolution- 
ary associations at Paris from which ex- 
ample afterward sprouted, to do most 
grave things, the Jacobin, the Feuillant, 
and the Girondin clubs. 

And yet so quiet is the place when you 
enter it, interrupted only by the maritime 
traffic which is so busy on the quays 
which border the river, so sleepy and 
musty are its interior streets, so contented 
seems its whole population, that you won- 
der whence the fierce revengeful spirit of 
revolution emerged, and whither it has 
betaken itself again. The inhabitants are 
stolid, to appearance not possessed of 
many ideas above those of the every-day 
barter and sale. Enter the stores, and 
you will find them sharp enough ata bar- 
gain, obstinately clinging to exorbitant 
prices. Not primitive, certainly, in the 
sense of honest, but having the same pro- 
pensity to swindling which one finds in 
all darkly Catholic regions. The city is 
rickety and irregular enough to suit the 
most romantic of tourists. You may see 
plenty of eight-story houses, five and six 
centuries old, crammed together in nar- 
row streets, upper stories overhanging the 
lower, and rivaling the Tower of Pisa or 
those at Bologna in their leaning tenden- 
cy—houses drunk and reeling with age. 
On some of the streets the houses on one 
side lean all one way, and on the other 
sige all the opposite way, giving a singu- 
lar effect. In other streets the houses 
lean perceptibly toward one another, as 
if to sympathize with one another on their 
decrepitude and lost grandeur. For very 
many of these houses—now occupied by 
junk and sailors’ clothing shops, or by 
the poorest classes, crowded together two 
families in a room—give many indications 
of having once seen far better days, and 
to have sheltered far grander folk. Unique 
cornices, of elaborate finish, profusely peep 
out from the long-gathered dust over the 
windows and doors; many are adorned 
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by fluted Corinthian pillars supporting 
the portal; on others a stone-carved coat 
of arms, with its mysterious heraldic sym- 
bols, confront one about to enter; from 
others protrude the gigantic beams with 
which, in the olden time, they were wont 
to construct their edifices, all the more 
perishable house-building stuff having 
given way and left them bare in the lapse 
of the centuries. Here, too, appear those 
universal relics of feudal pride dnd of 
priestly power which one seldom fails of 
in an old French town—a castle, with its 
bastions, turrets, moat and drawbridge, 
portcullis, and high donjon keep; and a 
cathedral, with huge, lofty, square towers 
looming far above the surrounding houses, 
discernible miles away when you are ap- 
proaching Nantes. The castle, which is 
in a populous part of the city, reverses. 
the usual order by being situated below 
instead of far above the level of the street. 
A huge moat surrounds it where once ran 
the Loire, and before that where the old 
feudal armies were wont to batter away 
at the edifice itself. The edifice is huge 
enough, with great round towers and once 
portentous port-holes, now peaceably oc- 
cupied by the garrison, who saunter lazily 
about the walls and group socially by the 
great gate. Going within, you find first 
a nice airy court, grass-grown and even 
favorable to trees and shrubs ; thence you 
may enter the soldiers’ quarters, or plunge 
deep down into the dungeons, where, by 
taper-light, you may see the iron rings 
still riveted in the wall, rusty but sug- 
gestive, and discover on the large flat 
stones sundry hieroglyphics scratched in 
an idle hour by the disconsolate, often 
high-born, prisoners. These dungeons are 
now happily useless, and are given up to 
the damp puddles which the water, oozing 
in through ever-widening cracks, has 
formed. They show you curiosities illus- 
trative of the history of the old duchy, 
which, consisting of very commonplace 
and often met suits of armor, ragged can- 
non-balls, six-foot swords, dilapidated 
skulls, and so on, it is not necessary more 
particularly to mention. The cathedral, 
though rugged and dingy enough, has yet 
a noble and venerable aspect, looming so 
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loftily, which elicits one’s reverence. In 
the heavy, square Flemish order of archi- 
tecture its three doors with their vaulted 
arches are fairly crowded with the quaint 
old bas-reliefs which it was the delight of 
the old sculptors to imagine~and fashion. 
Scenes which are serious in subject, being 
illustrations of Bible stories, but ludicrous 
in aspect, the faces in particular being 
made to assume most singular and un- 
natural expressions, confront you in cir- 
cling rows. These bas-reliefs, however, 
are, in their imperfectness, a lasting me- 
morial of the frenzies of the first revolu- 
tion, for the Sansculottes aimed their ven- 
geance first at the church, and as a natu- 
ral consequence desecrated the cathedrals. 
Heads are lopped off here and there, arms, 
robes, and other appendages are found to 
be gone from the little figures. The once 
handsome pillars and corner-stones are 
hacked so deplorably as to utterly spoil 
their graceful proportions: Bullet-holes 
are dimly discernible about the doors, 
the bullets having been aimed at the poor 
flying priests who sought an asylum 
within; these holes still remain as evi- 


dence that the revolution hated religion. ' 


Evidence enough here that these plod- 
ding, superstitious Bretons, once aroused 
to the thought of wrongs, real or im- 
agined, would show the same ferocious 
spirit as that which fired their barbarian 
ancestors when the Druids were kings. 
On entering the cathedral one finds a 
high, plain nave and aisles, and lofty pillars, 
and the predominant impression is of the 
great space in the interior. There are lif- 
tle chapels at the sides, as in all European 
cathedrals, priests droning at them at in- 
tervals. The altar, too, is plain, and there 
are few pictures, none worthy of notice. 
There is at one end a beautifully sculp- 
tured white marble tomb, beneath which 
rest the remains of the Duke Francis the 
Second of Brittany, a notable man in his 
day, and the duchess, his wife. The 
tomb is surmounted by marble figures of 
the ducal pair, crowned and robed, lying 
side by side, their hands joined in atti- 
tude of supplication over their breasts, and 
their feet resting on pillars, which are held 
up, one by a lion and the other by a dog. 
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Little marble figures in niches along the 
side of the tomb represent the twelve 
apostles, and four full-length female fig- 
ures standing in front of each of its corners 
represent—it is hard to tell what. This 
is the only ornament in the cathedral 
worth a passing word, its main attraction 
being its empty vastness. Near it stands 
a high, gabled old mansion, one of the 
gloomiest ever looked upon, which, they 
tell you, is the episcopal palace of the 
bishop of Nantes. You notice that on one 
side of it, though a five-story house, there 
is but a single diminutive window — the 
rest being blank plaster! You are in- 
formed that the present bishop is a very 
old man, and that, having said or done 
something displeasing to the imperial au- 
thorities, he is now in involuntary exile in 
the country. The cathedral, like that at 
Cologne, is in an unfinished state at the 
rear, and has been so these several centu- 
ries. There are flying buttresses which 
endeavored to fly from their foundation 
pillars over on to the back of the cathedral 
before you or I were born, and stopped 
midway in air in their flight—for want of 
funds. Here at the rear of the cathedral 
isa fine broad esplanade,or terrace, bound- 
ed by trees, above the level of the street. 
Around this, called the “‘ Cour St. Pierre,” 
reside, in tall, dingy houses, the old Bour- 
bon aristocracy of Nantes — malcontents 
now, and shutting themselves up com- 
pletely within themselves ; while in the 
centre of the “Cour” is a lofty shaft, sur- 
mounted by a defaced statue of Louis 
the Sixteenth, which had to come down 
in Revolution times, but at the Restora- 
tion was itself restored. Near by & 
the military headquarters, where lives 
the general commanding at Nantes; and 
any afternoon you choose you may find 
the new troops drilling energetically in 
their red trousers on the terrace. You 
do not omit to reflect how annoying the 
clang of the bayonets and sharp word 
of command must be to the Bourbon 
neighbors, warning them that the empire 
rests secure on the right arms of its 
soldiers. Not far from the cathedral, 


at the bottom of the sloping hill which 
it crowns, is the palace of the pre- 
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fect of the department, a long, squarish, 
plain building, with gilded railings inclos- 
ing it, but within adorned with all the 
richness which velvet and gilding and pol- 
ishgd oak can impart. Here, in the win- 
ter season, take place sumptuous balls, 
imitations of those at the Tuileries, for the 
prefect is the executive representative of 
the emperor in his own department. At 
these balls one sees all the fashion and 
beauty of the provincial town, with bril- 
liant Frenchy toilets and the inimitable 
grace of French manners. Here, so far 
out of the way, the ceremony and stateli- 
ness of a provincial court is kept up, the 
officials appearing in their blazing gold 
lace uniforms and chapeauz, and the lac- 
queys standing alomg the stair-cases in 
knee-breeches and powdered hair, echoing 
your name up with such startling distinct- 
ness as to frighten modest men. 

When I have mentioned the antique 
theatre, which stands on one side of a spa- 
cious square at the summit of one of the 
elevations on which Nantes stands, I have 
included all the public buildings worth 
noting tothe stranger. The theatre, which 


must be some centuries old, resembles the ° 


Pantheon at Rome, with its facade sup- 
ported by massive pillars. At the top one 
sees nine musty figures, which you are 
forced to recognize as the Muses, over- 
graceful in attitude, travestied Grecian in 
feature. Inside it is one of the coziest lit- 
tle places imaginable. The two large boxes 
on the stage, elegantly curtained with vel- 
vet and richly corniced, surmounted, one 
by the arms of Nantes, the other by the 


arms of old Ducal Brittany, are respect- . 


ively those of the mayor and the prefect, 
and are given to them, ez officio, free. Be- 
hind the orchestra is the pit or parterre ; 
at the rear of this, again, is a row of boxes. 
There are three galleries. Behind the first 
two are other rows of boxes. Here one 
hears opera during six months of the year, 
paying three or four francs for the best 
places, while the rest of the year is devoted 
to scenic and humorous dramas. 

There are a number of squares with 
ancient and picturesque fountains, and 
ornate houses; boulevards, with wide 
walks in the centre, (the carriage roads 
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going on either side) and sheltered by 
wide-spreading, shade-affording trees, and 
leading one thus pleasantly out of the town 
into the rural suburbs; old churches, of 
various merit, but all massive, venerable, 
sombre, with long gloomy naves and 
sharply echoing pavements; in all of 
which the Nantais, being a stand-still, not 


progressive people, take great pride, though . 


to American eyes all things look too dingy 
and musty and dark to give unstinted ad- 
miration. The campagne which surrounds 
Nantes is of that pretty landscape descrip- 
tion for which all parts of France are 
noted, and to cultivate which seems to be 
peculiarly a French talent. There are 
vineyards on almost every hill-top, thick 
chestnut groves spreading far and wide, 
sweet little picturesque rivers winding 
hither and thither among verdant banks, 
with ancient castles and modern coun- 
try houses rising above them; neat 
steamers carrying you backward and for- 
ward for a few pence, and so slowly that 
you may observe the attractive features 
of the varied landscape at your leisure ; 
and the oddest, old-fashioned, primitive 
villages, with their homely inns and tay- 
erns, their quaintly attired inhabitants, 
and their cozy quiet, nestling by the water- 
side. Some particular localities there are 
in the vicinity well worthy of the trouble 
of an excursion thither. For instance, 
here, within a mile or two of the city, on 
the borders of one of these pleasant ser- 
pentine streams, stand the ruins of the 
castle once inhabited by the genuine Blue 
Beard; now, to be sure, but little more 
than a chaotic mass of old walls jumbled 
together, in the midst of a deep brush- 
wood, and all but buried in a winding- 
sheet of ivy and moss, which seems anx- 
ious to consign the scene of traditional 
horrors to the swiftest possible oblivion, 
Here, then, is the spot where once stood 
that mysterious chamber with which we 
were so intimately acquainted, to the dis- 
turbance of infantile dreams, in our child- 
hood. An idiotic old woman will show 
you the place for two sous ; and will tell 
you thereupon such a long string of gib- 
berish about the stories connected with 
the castles that you will be right glad to 
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get away from her and it. One thing you 
observe, however, that she implicitly be- 
lieves every word she says; whereupon 
you make a correct deduction concerning 
the extreme superstition which infests 
these parts. Another spot, especially 
worth the while for lovers and other sen- 
timental persons to visit, is Le Pallet, the 
birthplace and home of Abelard, of scholar- 
ly and romantic memory ; and the scene, 
too, of those remarkable love episodes be- 
tween that priestly lover and Heloise. 
This is but a few leagues from Nantes, 
over a pleasant country highway, bounded 
by interminable vineyards. The founda- 
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tions of Abelard’s house only remain, 
surmounted now by an iron cross, a sym- 
bol for devotional moderns, A little round 
chapel, ugly and cramped enough, stands 
just by, hardly capable of holding a dozen 
persons standing; this is the most sub- 
stantial relic of Abelard’s, for he built it 
and worshiped in it. I could name other 
places, perhaps equally dear to antiquary 
and lover of history, but it would take a 
book to describe them all. If I have given 
but a recognizable etching, however, of an 
old city in Brittany, it will at least have 
been worth the while to write it. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 


“Tue spring is coming apace, mother, 
Yet the old leaves will not fall; 
If they do not hasten, the young leaves 
Will find no room at all. 


“Shall I shake the beech-tree branches, 
Like the winds in their autumn play, 
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Till the dead leaves fall in showers 
Together, all in a day? 


“Shall I climb the boughs where they linger, 


And pluck them one by one, 
That the baby leaves may stretch themselves, 
And be glad, and feel the sun ?” 


*Twere a weary task to pluck them 
Thus singly, my child, away; 

*Twould need a stronger hand than thine 
To sweep them down in a day. 


May be, since thus they linger, 
They've something yet to do; 
a May be the poor old withered leaves 
i Still cradle and shelter the new. 


But, mother, the world is waiting, 


And the birds on every tree; 


Will God send a mighty tempest 
To set the young leaves free ?” 


Re patient, my child, be patient! 
The old earth knows her way ; 

And the Lord of life is working, 
He is working every day. 
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He sent the winds in autumn, 
He will send them yet aguin ; 

The winds and storms and lightnings, 
With the sweeping floods of rain. 


They are safe in his hands, the tempests, 
In his, but never in ours ; 

No hand may wield the lightning 
But the Hand which folds the flowers. 


He is Lord of the winds and thunders, 
But has stronger powers than they; 
And the Lord of life is working, 
He is working every day. 


Last year a tiny leaf-bud 
Peeped from the old leaf’s stalk, 
And all through the noisy winter 
It heard the wild winds talk. 


It heard them raging, and boasting 

How they swept dead things away ; 
But it only kept growing, growing, 

It could wait, it was stronger than they. 


For the power of life was stirring 
Its leafy sheath within, 

Growing, silently growing, 
Through all the storm and din, 


Till now, one fair spring morning, 
The powers of light will wake ; 
They will touch it, will softly kiss it, 
Till its last slight fetters break. 


The old leaf will fall, and the leaf-sheath, 
The young leaf spread, glad and green, 

And gaze on the sun in his beauty 
Without a vail between. 


For the Lord of life is working, 
And his strongest force is life ; 

Ever with death it wageth 
Silent, victorious strife, 


And Truth is stronger than Falsehood, 
And needs but an open field ; 

And Love is stronger than Hatred, 
And Love will never yield. 


For God is love, and he liveth, 
And life is his living breath ; 
And one breath of life is stronger 
Than all the hosts of death. 
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JERUSALEM: THE MOUNTAIN SANCTUARY, OR REVEALED RELIGION AND THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD ON EARTH AND IN HEAVEN, 


Ir was at early dawn Sunday -morning 
that we first came in sight of Jerusalem. 
We had been all night in the saddle. The 
antiquities of Jaffa, where we landed; the 
paradise of gardens and orange orchards 
in the suburbs, with their golden fruit, now 
in the perfection of ripeness; the plain of 
Sharon, clothed with green grass and 
springing grain and enameled with the 
lily, the poppy, the anemone, and the 
greatest variety and profusion of beautiful 
flowers—none of these could detain us. 
We were impatient to plant our feet within 
the walls of the Holy City. Evening had 
set in before we began to ascend into the 
hill country. The moon shone brightly, 
however, and we enjoyed the earlier hours 
of the night scarcely less than we had the 
closing hours of the day, as we went on, 
on, up, up, hour after hour, over the stones, 
among the rocks, through ravines, under 
precipices, perhaps on the edge of them, 
sometimes going down into valleys, but go- 
ing up more than we went down, and thus 
gaining the evidence which we could not 
draw from our senses or our experience, 
that our muleteers, to whom we had in- 
trusted ourselves without a guide, were, 
at least, taking us in the right general di- 
rection. But the roads grew rougher, (it 
was our first experience in eastern travel) 
and the hills grew higher and steeper, and 
the hours grew longer and heavier. Some 
of the party were almost overcome with 
fatigue, and declared that they must stop 
and rest though they should be left behind 
by the caravan. At length the climbing 
ceased. We seemed to have reached a 
comparatively level table-land. The moon 
went down, the morning-star rose, the day 
began to dawn. And there, directly be- 
neath that morning-star and outlined upon 
that brightening east, we caught our first 
view of the walls and towers and domes of 


Jerusalem, dim, indistinct, mysterious, 
casting their shadows toward us, but touch- 
ed here and there with bright promise of 
the morning. And while we were gazing 
on the shadowy and sacred vision that was 
thus dawning and brightening upon us, 
strains of the sweetest music were wafted 
to our ears. I learned afterward to asso- 
ciate them with the Latin convent, which 
is situated near the walls of that part of 
the city, and whose morning service the 
monks were chanting, as usual, at that 
early hour. But then and there it seemed 
more like some angelic choir hanging over 
the city where our Lord was crucified and 
rose from the dead, and singing at the 
dawn of the Lord’s day the hymn of the 
resurrection. Other points of view and 
other hours of the day might have shown 
us the city to greater advantage or in a 
stronger light. But if the time, the place, 
and all the circumstances had been referred 
to my own om I can conceive of none 
more impressive, none more inspiring, none 
more suggestive of the most hallowed asso- 
ciations connected with the Holy City than 
those under which it thus first rose upon 
my enraptured vision. Such along, dark, 
chill, weary night, followed by such a glo- 
rious morning! It could not but suggest 
the hard, rough, uneven but usually up- 
ward journey of the Christian pilgrim 
through the night of life, ending at the 
morning’s dawn in the New Jerusalem. 
No city can be seen from more varied 
and striking points of view than Jerusa- 
lem. For, though it is built on a bold and 
lofty promontory, it is overlooked on al- 
most every side by mountains higher than 
itself. And the first business of the visitor 
who would gain an intelligent conception 
of the site will be to take a general view of 
it from one or more of these surrounding 
eminences. From the west or north-west, 








where travelers, like ourselves, most fre- 
quently approach the city, and where, from 
the rocky acclivities, the crusaders caught 
their first sight of the object of their holy 
warfare, and shouted from rank to rank, 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Or from the 
Scopus, or Watch-tower, on the north, 
where Titus first encamped the besieging 
army of the Romans and made his recon- 
noissances before he bezan the siege, and 
where David also would seem to have 
stood in imagination when he wrote: 
“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion on the sides 
of the north.” Or, better still, from the 
Mount of Olives on the east, where not 
the walls and domes and towers only, 
but the whole city, seen in the trans- 
parent atmosphere of the East, lies spread 
out like a map or picture at your very feet, 
and the site of the ancient temple is 
brought so near that you can see not only 
all its edifices, but the great stones in the 
foundations and the ornaments of the super- 
structure ; where Christ surveyed the mag- 
nificent structure and predicted to his won- 
dering disciples its speedy and utter ruin; 
and where, on another occasion and proba- 
bly from another spur of the mountain, he 
beheld the city and wept over it, saying, ‘‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” Or, in some re- 
spects more impressive stil} from the deep, 
dark valley which falls off so rapidly to- 
ward the Dead Sea on the south, where 
we can look up the valley of Jehoshaphat 
and the vale of Hinnom, those gloomy and 
precipitous gorges on either side which are 
the fit images of the nether world, and see 
the walls and battlements of the city and 
the temple towering high and steep above 
them, and also see how the mountains are 
indeed round about Jerusalem as the Lord 
is round about them that fear him. 

The present walls were raised by Sultan 
Suleiman in the sixteenth century. They 
are a mere patchwork, built out of the 
débris of the walls of the middle ages on 
the ruins of the ancient fortifications. Still, 
not seen, like Rome and St. Peter's, for 
half a day’s journey before reaching the 
city, but bursting suddenly upon the view 
of the traveler from whatever direction he 
may approach, as he rises to the brow of 
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some of the overlooking hills, the present 
walls present a highly picturesque appear- 
ance, answering well to the pictures which 
the imagination forms of Jerusalem, ex- 
citing wonder and admiration from any 
point of view, from some filling the 
mind with the profoundest awe. What, 
then, must have been the wonder and as- 
tonishment with which the Romans be- 
held the walls as they are described by 
the Roman historian before the siege of 
Titus—lofty, massive, and strong enough 
for the defense of a city situated on the 
plain, yet appearing far more imposing and 
grand, built as they were on the edge of 
precipitous rocks, and overhanging deep 
ravines, winding and turning with all the 
sinuosities of the promontories, and rising 
at intervals into towers from sixty to a 
hundred and twenty feet in height, and 
even these dominated by still higher walls 
and towers for the protection of the palace 
and the temple! And what must have 
been the religious awe and veneration, 
mingled, perhaps, with national pride and 
emotions of sublimity, with which the 
chosen people, as they went up to “the 
mountain of the house of the Lord,” 
caught their first view of the Holy City 
from some one of the neighboring sum- 
mits, and, marching around beneath the 
walls, entered perhaps where the walls and 
pinnacles towered highest, through that 
magnificent gateway and arched ascent 
which led directly up into the area of the 
temple, singing as they marched: “ Let us 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet 
shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
Great is the Lord, and greatly to be prais- 
ed in the city of our God, in the mountain 
of his*holiness !” 

The situation of Jerusalem is as pecu- 
liar as the people whose capital it was. 
Remote from the sea and aside from all the 
great thoroughfares of traffic and travel, 
without any valley or plain to feed it, or so 
much as a river or running brook to sup- 
ply it with water, what a contrast it pre- 
sents to either of the cities which we have 
before visited. It is not “a pearl set in 
emerald ;” it is not even “the rock of the 
sea ;” it is rather the rock or tower or 
fortress of the mountains. Lifted 2600 
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feet above the Mediterranean and almost 
4000 feet above the Dead Sea, exalted 
above the world and secluded from it, 
“ Jerusalem must always have presented 
the appearance, beyond any other capital 
of the then known world—wé may add, 
beyond any important city that has ever 
existed on the earth—of a mountain city, 
breathing, as compared with the sultry 
plains of the Jordan or of the coast, a 
mountain air; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho and Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, 
on a mountain fastness. In this respect 
it concentrated in itself the character of 
the whole country of which it was the 
capital—the mountain throne, the mount- 
ain sanctuary of God.”’* 

The Jebusites selected the site as a 
stronghold. And such it was when be- 
sieged by the Israelites, by the Babylo- 
nians, by the Romans, by the crusaders, 
in all its dozen or more sieges, though 
it could not stand an hour against cannon 
planted upon the mountains on either side 
of it; its only security against the as- 
saults of modern armies must be in its 
remote and inaccessible situation. 

Jerusalem has no agriculture like Da- 
mascus. It has not, like Tyre, either com- 
merce, manufactures, or useful arts, and 
it never had. Its only exports are sacred 
relics, and its chief imports are charitable 
contributions, which Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Christians alike send up now, just as 
. the church did in the days of the apostles, 
to the poor “saints” and “ brethren’ at 
Jerusalem. Rewicion is now, and always 
has been, its life, its soul, its chief if not 
“its only significance. From glimpses of 
its mysterious origin in sacred history, it 
would seem to have been a sacred city 
even before it fell into the hands of the Is- 
raelites. It was called at first by that sa- 
cred name which in eastern salutations 
invokes upon friend and stranger all the 
good things of this life, and which in the 
language of the Bible is so significant of 
all the blessings of a better life to come: 
Salem—Peace. Its king in the time of 
Abraham, its first king mentioned in the 
Scriptures, who was also priest of the 


* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
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Most High God, and whose origin and his- 
tory are even more mysterious than that 
of the city, was Melchizedek, which is by 
interpretation King of Righteousness and 
King of Peace. At the same early date, 
Moriah, or, which is the same name in 
another form, Jehovah-Jireh, was the 
name of the mount where Abraham offered 
his costly sacrifice; where David after- 
ward set up an altar in the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, the Jebusite; and where 
Solomon, by divine direction, built the 
temple. And “Jeru-Salem” unites the 
roots and the meaning of Moriah and 
Salem in one significant and sacred name, 
even as the city united the two mountains 
in one comprehensive holy city, in which 
centred all that is sacred in the history 
of the Israelites, and whose very name was 
prophetic of Gop’s Provision or PEAcE 
for Jews and Gentiles alike in the latter 
days. 

The Jews were. forbidden to have any 
other place of sacrificial worship. Christ- 
ians have their churches, Mohammedans 
have their mosques, pagans have their 
temples in all their principal cities. But 
the Israelites had only one temple, where 
all their sacrifices must be offered, where 
all their children must be presented in in- 
fancy with a thank-offering, and where all 
the male population were required to ap- 
pear before God three times a year, at 
their great national and religious festivals. 
It was the one holy place where the one 
holy nation worshiped the one living and 
true God. Moreover, as their God was 
the God of the whole earth, so their nation 
was destined to proselyte or to subdue all 
nations, and in the end there would be 
but one kingdom, the kingdom of God, 
and but one capital city, the city of the 
Great King. Of course,according to Jewish 
conceptions, there never was, there never 
can be, any other city like Jerusalem. 
There all their ideas of royalty and all 
their ideas of sanctity centred toge her. 
There God dwelt and reigned. Jerusalem 
was his capital, and the temple his palace. 
There the kings of David’s royal line 
reigned in the name and as the vice- 
gerents of Jehovah. There prophets 
prophesied of the decline and fall of all 
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human empires, and the universal and 
perpetual reign of Emmanuel, God with us. 
There priests offered sacrifices, typical of 
the one sacrifice which the one High Priest 
would at length offer once for all for the sins 
of the world. There the Messiah, God’s 
anointed Prophet, Priest, and King, the 
prophet, priest, and king of the race, was to 
appear in the latter days, and establish 
his personal reign over all the earth ; and 
thither all nations would come up with 
their tributes and free-will offerings, to 
worship in the temple, and to lay their 
crowns and honors at his feet. 

But when their Messiah came, they re- 
jected him. They crucified their anoint- 
ed King, saying, “ His blood be on us and 
on our children.” God forsook his holy 
temple, and not one stone of it was left 
upon another. The holy and strong city 
was given into the hands of its enemies in 
the midst of one of the sacred festivals, its 
walls and towers leveled with the dust, 
and its inhabitants slaughtered, sold into 
slavery, and crucified till “crosses were 
wanting for the victims, and wood want- 
ing for the crosses.” ‘Their blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusa- 
lem, and there was none to bury them.” 
Zion was, and is now, (much of it) literally 
“plowed as a field.” The brook Kidron 
is dried up. The upper and lower pools 
hold no water. God has broken down 
the walls of his vineyard, and commanded 
the heavens that they rain no rain upon 
it. At least, the former and the latter 
rains no longer fall upon it in their pris- 
tine regularity and abundance.. And no 
one who has not seen it with his own 
eyes can conceive the barrenness and des- 
olation which now compass Jerusalem 
about on every side. Still the Jews, scat- 
tered among all the nations, but nowhere 
and never mingling with them, cleave with 
inextinguishable hope to the national ex- 
pectation that the Messiah will yet come 
and gather them from their dispersion, 
restore them to the possession and the 
sovereignty of the holy land, and make 
their holy city the capital of his universal 
and perpetual kingdom, in which they, as 
anation, shall be kings and priests through- 
out all generations. 
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To Christians scarcely less than Jews, 
though in a different way, Jerusalem is 
the holy city and Palestine the holy land. 
The sacred places, the sacred names, the 
sacred books of the Jews are sacred also 
to them. All that hallowed Jerusalem to 
the pious Jew hallows it to them, and 
more. There the Son of God, incarnate 
in the Son of Man, the Desire of all na- 
tions, appeared in his holy temple, hal- 
lowed the city and its surroundings with 
his sacred feet, instituted the sacrament 
of the Supper, lived for human instruction, 
and died for human sin. There the Holy 
Ghost descended visibly and audibly on 
the day of Pentecost, and inaugurated the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and invested the 
church with authority and power to con- 
vert the world. There the mistaken piety 
of the fourth and fifth centuries sought 
for holy places with more zeal than know- 
ledge, and built churches on them and - 
erected over them the sign of the cross. 
There the enthusiasm of the middle ages 
mustered the armies of Christian Europe, 
and kings, barons, and knights fought he- 
roically for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre out of the hands of “the infidels.” 
And there the Greek church, and the 
Latin church, and all the other forms of 
corrupt Christianity, battle with each other 
for the exclusive possession of the so-called 
sacred places with a fierceness and a fanat- 
icism which can be inspired by nothing 
but a false zeal for religion. 

The Mohammedans, too, count Jerusa- 
lem second in sanctity only to Mecca, and 
guard the area of the temple with a feroc- 
ity more fiery and bloody than even that 
of the monks and priests. They call the 
city El-Kuds, “The Holy,” and the tem- 
ple area El-Haram esh-Sherif, ‘‘ The Noble 
Sanctuary.” Indeed, the most devout of 
all the sects, the zealots of Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians from all lands, con- 
gregate at Jerusalem in expectation of 
some great event soon to come to pass, or 
at least with the desire to lay their bones 
where Mohammed or Christ will surely 
stand in the last days, to judge the world. 
Even the missionaries, (of the Church of 
England and the Lutheran church in Prus- 
sia) worthy and excellent men, seem to 
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have caught the spirit of the locality, and 
they all believed in the literal return of 
the Jews and the personal reign of Christ 
at Jerusalem, and some of them fully ex- 
pected to see it inaugurated in connection 
with the Crimean war, which, when we 
were there, had not yet reached its com- 
paratively insignificant conclusion. 

Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians 
agree in regarding the Haram esh-Sherif 
as the site of the ancient temple. It was 
left to Mr. Ferguson to controvert the 
universally received opinion, and propose 
in its stead the original and preposterous 
theory that it is rather the site of the 
holy sepulchre. I shall not waste words 
in combating a notion which not only coun- 
tervails the unanimous belief of the learn- 
ed and the unlearned, but unsettles the 
whole topography of Jerusalem, and sets 
aside evidence that meets the eye in every 
foundation-stone, pillar, and pier of the 
substructions. Not daring to presume 
that we could gain admission to the 
sacred inclosure, we first sought and 
obtained some glimpses of it by looking 
in successively at the several gates on 
the western side. But we were met at 
every point with increasing hostility by 
the fanatical Moorish and Nubian guards, 
(black-guards, Mr. Porter calls them) who 
imprecated curses on our heads, and 
threatened, nay, actually took up stones, 
to stone us. We next ascended to the 
flat roof of the Serai, or governor’s palace, 
which forms a portion of the northern wall 
of the Haram, and commands a distinct 
view of the whole area. It is a sight long 
to be remembered. The extent of the 
area, constituting in itself one of the 
“quarters” of the city, and covering the 
leveled surface of one of its four hills ; the 
compass and height of the inclosing wall, 
with its castle or palace, and the so-called 
pool of Bethesda on the north, its ancient 
and venerable churches on the south, the 
Golden Gate on the east, and on the west 
its pointed arches and the cloisters of the 
sacred college; the pavement here hewn 
out of the solid rock, there floored with 
tiles and marbles, and there again car- 
peted with green grass, sprinkled with 
wild flowers, and dotted with olive-trees 
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and cypresses; the little domes and cu- 
polas, such as thé dome of Moses, the 
dome of Solomon, the throne of Solomon, 
and the mosque of Jesus, which are scat- 
tered over the pavement or cling to the 
inclosing walls, and in the south-west cor- 
ner the venerable Mosque el-Aksa, or 
church of the Virgin, more ancient than 
the mosque of Omar itself, which, in the 
middle ages, appropriated to itself the 
name of “‘The Temple,” and gave to its 
defenders (afterward the Knights of St. 
John at Rhodes and Malta) the name of 
Knights Templars—these constitute only 
the framework of the picture. Near the 
middle of the area, and occupying almost 
one fourth of the space, is an elevated 
square platform, “encircled by airy 
arches, and diversified by richly carved 
pulpits and prayer niches and graceful 
miniature cupolas” —this forms the im- 
mediate setting of the jewel. And there, 
in the centre of this platform, in the midst 
of all these clustering mosques and domes 
and cupolas, rises the great mosque of 
Omar, “‘the second most sacred spot in 
the Mohammedan world—that is, the next 
after Mecca; the second most beautiful 
mosque —that is, the next after Cor- 
dova”*—with its parti-colored walls glit- 
tering in all the colors of the rainbow, its 
inscription of immense Arabic letters, in 
mosaic, running around it as a sacred 
cornice, and its graceful dome surmount- 
ing it like the vault of heaven, 

But before we left the city, we were un- 
expectedly favored with a nearer and in- 
terior view. We were in all a company 
of nearly twenty, almost all Americans, 
among whom were the American consul- 

-general from Alexandria, and the brother 
of the American minister at Constantino- 
ple. And what with personal, political, 
and pecuniary influence, (which last, 
amounting to about a hundred dollars 
in gold, was not the least potent) we suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission where no 
party of Americans had ever before set 
their foot. The report was, that the 
pasha locked up “the black-guards ;” at 
any rate, we saw no more of them, En- 


* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
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tering near the governor’s palace, with a 
venerable Moslem for a guide, we ascended 
by some twelve or fifteen steps to the north- 
west corner of the elevated platform. This 
beautiful white marble pavement is holy 
ground, so we must put our shoes from 
off our feet. We were, however, graciously 
permitted to wear slippers. Most of us 
took the precaution to carry our shoes 
with us. One of the company, Dunn 
Browne, author of Letters from Foreign 
Parts and Letters from the Army, who 
was afterward one of the heroes, and, I 
grieve to add, one of the martyrs of the 
war, left his, and never saw them again. 
The thief is immortalized in the letters. 
The mosque is an octagon, 148 feet in 
diameter. The lower part of the walls is 
composed of various-colored marbles, ar- 
ranged in intricate patterns. The upper 
part, where they are pierced by 56 pointed 
windows, is covered with glazed tiles of 
many brilliant colors. The dome is of a 
singularly light and graceful form, 66 feet 
high, and surmounted by a lofty bronze 
crescent. Dr. Barclay estimates the height 
of the whole as about equal to the diam- 
eter. Entering by the porch and door on 
the west side, (there is a similar entrance 
toward each of the other cardinal points) 
as soon as we are able to see by the “ dim 
religious light” admitted through the stain- 
ed windows, we discover that the space 
around the dome is divided into two broad 
circular aisles, or corridors, by two rows 
of piers and Corinthian columns, which 
support by arches the roof and the dome. 
Beneath the dome, rising some six feet 
above the floor, inclosed by a gilt iron 
railing, and overhung by a canopy of 
crimson silk, is the rock, which is the 
Holy of Holies in this Mohammedan sanc- 
tuary, and gives it the name by which 
the Moslems call it, “The Dome of the 
Rock.” By common consent of the vari- 
ous religious sects, with the prevailing as- 
sent of antiquaries and scholars, this 
rock marks the site of the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, where David saw the vision 
and erected an altar, and over which Solo- 
mon built the temple. The tradition is 
not free from objections. But the bare 


existence of the rock, lifting itself so intru- 
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sively in the centre of the temple and so 
high above the pavement, implies that 
it was invested with peculiar sacredness, 
and the fact admits of no other satisfac- 
tory explanation. r 

Beneath the rock, and hewn out of it, 
is the “Noble Cave,” which is quite as 
sacred as the rock itself. There is a de- 
scent into it by a staircase on one side, 
and at each of the four corners is a prayer- 
niche, bearing the names severally of Abra- 
ham, David, Solomon, and Jesus! The 
Moslems say that the rock which forms 
the roof of the cave hangs suspended in 
the air, and the wall of masonry which 
appears to support it, and which pre- 
cludes the sight of its junction with the 
living rock, was built merely to allay the 
fears of nervous worshipers. The rock 
began to follow Mohammed in his ascent 
to heaven, but the angels took hold to 
stay its flight, and so Mohammed com- 
manded it to remain suspended in its 
present position. They show the print 
of the angels’ hands upon the rock, and 
the mark of Mohammed’s foot where he 
ascended! This is only one of the innu- 
merable legends which the imagination 
of the Mohammedans, more fruitful even 
than that of the Christians, has associated 
with this rock and cave. A circular slab 
in the floor, about the middle of the cave, 
when struck, sends back reverberations, 
which show the existence of excavations 
beneath. The Moslems say it is the en- 
trance to Hades. There is also a corre- 
sponding perforation in the roqf of the 
cave. It is not improbable that this 
cave was the receptacle for the blood 
from the high altar, which was built 
directly over it, and that these perfora- 
tions of the rock were the passages by 
which the blood was discharged into some 
subterranean channel which served as a 
sewer to the temple. At the dedication 
of the temple, Solomon is said to have 
sacrificed 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep. 
On such an occasion, the blood would 
form quite a stream, and must have had 
some subterranean passage for its escape. 
There are other secret chambers beneath 
the floor of the mosque, to which they 
point mysteriously, and say they contain 
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relics of the highest sanctity. The Jews 
also believe that many of the sacred vessels 
lie concealed in some dark vault beneath 
the ancient temple, awaiting their restora- 
tion and the rebuilding of the temple in 
the reign of the Messiah. _ 

Passing out at the south door and de- 
scending from the platform, we come to 
the Mosque El-Aksa. Its chief interest 
to us consists in its antiquity, being doubt- 
less the church of the Virgin, built by 
Justinian in the sixth century, and pre- 
senting a venerable specimen of the form 
of the basilica, or early Greek church. 
It is a regular parallelogram 280 fect in 
length and 183 in breadth. Its dome, 
though smaller, is nearly as high as that 
of the mosque of Omar. But we can not 
linger here, nor dwell on what else we 
saw in the Haram. Some thirty feet in 
front of the Mosque El-Aksa, between it 
and the mosque of Omar, commences the 
vaulted subterranean passage which goes 
down beneath the former, most of the way 
by a graded slope, but partly by a broad 
staircase, into arched ante-chambers, and 
thence went out by a magnificent double 
gateway into the lower part of the city. 
This gateway is now closed and difficult 
of access. We did not see it; it has been 
seen by very few. But we went down the 
broad double passage, arched, and divided 
and supported by along row of colossal 
piers and columns (once doubtless one of 
the grand entrances to the area of the 
temple) far enough to see the immense 
stones, from 20 to 30 feet long and of cor- 
responding breadth and thickness, which, 
in every description from those of the 
sacred writers down the ages, distinguish 
the foundations of Solomon’s temple. Re- 
turning to the light and visiting the mosque 
of Isa, (Jesus) containing among other 
relics the {‘Cradle of Jesus,” we descend 
by successive flights of steps and reach 
the only entrance now known, to the 
vaults under the area of the temple. We 
were obliged to content ourselves with a 
mere peep at the long lines of lofty piers 
and arches by which no inconsiderable 
portion of that area is supported. They 
have been measured, sketched and describ- 
ed by Catherwood and Barclay, and are 
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certainly among the most marvelous archi- 
tectural achievements of ancient or modern 
times. A little way south-east of the plat- 
form of the mosque of Omar are wells or 
mouths by which they draw water from 
the immense cisterns that are hewn out 
of the rock back of the vaults, the “ cavati 
sub terra montes, et piscine cisternzeque 
servandis imbribus,” “the mountains hol- 
lowed out under the earth and tanks and 
cisterns for rain-water,”’ in the glowing 
description of Tacitus. It was raining 
when we. were there, and we heard the 
rain-water pouring into a cistern, at least 
50 feet deep, which opened like a vast 
chamber bencath our feet. Water is also 
brought into these subterranean chambers 
by an aqueduct from the pools of Solomon 
near Bethlehem, and doubtless from other 
and nearer unknown sources. The temple 
and the city are without any adequate visi- 
ble supply of living water. Yet in all its 
sieges we read no complaint of the inhab- 
itants suffering from thirst. Tacitus speaks 
of a fountain of unfailing water beneath the 
temple, and the sacred writers often allude 
to the perennial waters of the sanctuary 
as an emblem of the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of divine love, the river of God, full 
of water, which flows from beneath the 
altar and the throne of the Most High. 
On the same day with our visit to the 
Noble Sanctuary, providing ourselves with 
candles, and crawling flat on our faces 
through a hole under the wall outside the 
Damascus gate, scarcely large enough to 
admit even our slender persons, Dunn 
Browne and myself explored those im- 
mense caverns under Jerusalem where 
the stone has been quarried from age to 
age which has been employed in building 
the city. The marks of the workmen’s 
tools were still fresh as if they had been 
there but yesterday ; and there was a lit- 
tle fountain of water dropping out of the 
rock at which the stone-cutters of Herod, 
perchance of Solomon, had slaked their 
thirst. These vaulted chambers are lofty 
and grand in themselves, and their grand- 
eur is greatly enhanced by that mystery 
which still vails so much of the history - 
and topography of Jerusalem. They are 
of unknown extent, and are believed by 





many to be connected with the mysterious 
caves beneath the area of the temple. 

The Jews are now excluded from all ac- 
cess to these ancient courts of their God. 
Indeed, not one of the sacred places is now 
left in their possession, so entirely is Jeru- 
salem “trodden under foot of the Gen- 
tiles.” They are only permitted to enjoy 
the melancholy satisfaction of assembling 
every Friday at the “Place of Wailing” 
beneath the exterior wall of the Haram, 
there to kiss and bathe with their tears 
some of the foundation-stones of their 
ancient temple. 

The tomb of David on Mount Zion is 
sacred in the eyes of the votaries of all re- 
ligions at Jerusalem. The Mohammedans 
guard it from the sight of the infidels with 
even more jealousy than the “ Noble 
Sanctuary.” We were permitted to see 
only the cenotaph in the upper room. 
The real tomb is in the vaults beneath, 
which no unbeliever, and but few be- 
lievers are allowed to enter. In the 
absence of all the male attendants at 
a special call for prayer, (at the opening 
of the Crimean war) the daughter of Dr. 
Barclay was admitted by a lady friend, 
a Moslem and relative of the keeper, and 
had the singular satisfaction of not only 
seeing the sacred apartment, but tarrying 
long enough to sketch it in all its parts. 
The sketch is brilliant and striking. The 
following are the essential features of the 
description: A chamber, of no very great 
dimensions, but gorgeously furnished, with 
vaulted ceiling and walls covered with blue 
porcelain in floral figures, contains the 
tomb, which is an immense sarcophagus, 
or shrine, of rough stone, and “ is covered 
by green satin tapestry richly embroidered 
with gold. A satin canopy of red, blue, 
green, and yellow stripes hangs over the 
tomb; and another piece of black vel- 
vet tapestry, embroidered in silver, covers 
a door in one end of the room, which, they 
said, leads to a cave underneath. Two 
tall silver candlesticks stand before this 
door, and a little lamp hangs in a window 
near it which is kept constantly burning.” 

Near the tomb of David, which is now 
without the walls, is the cemetery of Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. Apart even from 
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sacred associations, it is a sweet resting- 
place, aside from the din and bustle of 
the city, and further secluded by a high 
wall from the world’s intrusion. And there, 
beneath an ancient olive-tree, it was my 
sacred though sad privilege to stand by 
the grave of that good man, rare scholar, 
and powerful preacher, my teacher and 
colleague, Professor Nathan W. Fiske, of 
Amherst College, who went up to Jerusa- 
lem in search of health, and found a burial- 
place on Mount Zion, where, generation 
after generation, the good kings of Judah 
were “gathered to their fathers.” 

In the group of buildings that cluster 
about the tomb of David is the Coenacu- 
lum, a large “‘ upper room,” 50 feet by 30, 
with arched roof and columns, in various 
styles of architecture, which, in different 
ages, has been made the scene of the 
Lord’s Supper, the descent of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, the scourging of 
our Lord, the death of the Virgin Mary, 
the martyrdom and the burial of St. Ste- 
phen, and I know not how many other 
incompatible wonders. The “ Palace of 
Caiaphas,” between the Coenaculum and 
Zion Gate, has a similar cluster of tradi- 
tions, and a richer collection of relics con- 
nected with the trial of our Lord, among 
which is the very stone on which roosted 
the cock that crew when Peter denied his 
Master! This can be surpassed only by 
the stones that would have cried out if 
the children had been silent in the tri- 
umphal march into Jerusalem. The “Via 
Dolorosa,” which runs across nearly the 
whole breadth of the city, is crowded with 
such localities; and the convents of the 
various sects, which occupy no small por- 
tion of the Christian quarter, are filled 
with such relics. And the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is an immense museum 
of sites, relics, legends, and miracles which 
the monks and priests and miracle-mon- 
gers have been collecting, manufacturing, 
and inventing from the time of Constan- 
tine to the present day ; the Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, Abyssinian, 
and what not churches vying with each 
other in their ingenuity, and outdoing the 
Moslems, not indeed in “lying imagina- 
tion,” but certainly in their inexcusable- 
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ness. Or, rather, the so-called church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is a theatre in which, 
to the disgrace of our common Christian- 
ity, miracles and masquerades are per- 
formed daily; and the transparent farce 
and legerdemain of the ‘“‘ Holy Fire” are 
exhibited every year ; and at all the prin- 
cipal festivals contending sects get up 
crusades and holy wars against each 
other, till at length eastern and western 
Christendom are involved in the strife, 
and rush to arms for the custody of the 
sacred places. For, strange to tell, men 
will dispute for religion, fight for it, die 
for it, any thing but live for it. Mean- 
while Mohammedans look with mingled 
scorn and satisfaction at this burlesque 
of Christianity ; and the sincere, spiritual 
Christian may well stand before the al- 
leged holy sepulchre, as Mary stood before 
the real, and weep, saying, ‘They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know aot 
where they have laid him.” 

Without going back to earlier traditions 
or disputed points, the authentic history 
of this sacred site and the buildings on it 
since it was selected as the scene of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection, is full of 
strange vicissitudes, and romantic as well 
as sacred associations. Erected originally 
by the Emperor Constantine in the fourth 
century, purposely demolished by the 
Persians in the seventh century and by 
the Fatimite Mohammedans in the elev- 
enth, rebuilt in each instance by Eastern 
Christians, and further adorned and en- 
riched by the Crusaders from the West, 
accidentally destroyed in part again by 
fire in 1810, and partially repaired by 
contributions from the various Christian 
sects, after endless disputes among them- 
selves and negotiations accompanied with 
bribes to their Moslem masters, the pile of 
buildings called the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre has grown with the growth of 
legendary sites and superstitious ceremo- 
nies which it covers, till not only every 
ancient sect has its separate chapels and 
shrines, but every minute incident con- 
nected with the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection has been assigned its exact posi- 
tion and its sacred place, besides any 
number of other real or imaginary sites, 
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such as the tombs of Godfrey and Bald- 
win, and those of Adam and Melchizedek ! 
Of course, it is a medley of Byzantine, 
medieval, and modern architecture. Even 
now the dome which crowns the rotunda, 
and rises high and broad over the holy 
sepulchre, admits the rain and the sun- 
shine freely through its dilapidated roof, 
and we saw the sky through its cracks 
and chinks, because each of the contend- 
ing sects would rather see the whole edi- 
fice go to decay than recognize the right 
of the others to participate in its restora- 
tion. And the grand old campanile, or 
bell-tower, which looks down ypon the 
open court at the entrance, stands bereft 
of its two upper stories. Still it is an im- 
posing and venerable pile; and, though I 
never could divest myself of the persuasion 
that the whole site and structure as well 
as what it covers must be an imposture, 
or at least a delusion, since a site which 
is now so far within the walls could not 
have been without the gate in the time of 
our Saviour, and therefore could not have 
been the scene of the crucifixion or the 
resurrection, still the most unbelieving 
Protestant, with all his unbelief and all his 
disgust rather increased than diminished 
by the thousand tawdry and misplaced 
ornaments that disfigure the sacred shrine, 
and the scores of lighted candles that burn 
perpetually there, can not look upon the 
supposed scene of the most stupendous 
event in human history, and see the man- 
ifest veneration with which it is approach- 
ed by a continual stream of devout wor- 
shipers, without the deepest emotions of 
sympathy, wonder, and awe. How 
strange that the supposed cross and tomb 
of a Jewish malefactor should have in- 
spired such enthusiasm, such heroism, 
such devotion, such adoration, mistaken 
though it be, as for fifteen centuries has 
centred in the site of the holy sepulchre. 
Gethsemane is to me more impressive 
than the holy sepulchre, or perhaps any 
sacred place within the walls. It js less 
overloaded with human inventions and 
traditions. The site is not correctly chosen, 
being in the valley instead of on the Mount 
of Olives, which the Evangelist expressly 
declares to have been the scene of the 
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agony in the garden. But the tall cy- 
presses pointing heavenward, and the dark 
old olive-trees, so old that you can almost 
believe that they have lived from the 
Saviour’s time without the miracle to which 
the monks ascribe their preservation, form 
a suitable surrounding and overshadowing 
for thesad scene. At all events, it was un- 
der justsuch trees, and not remote from this 
very spot, across this same brook Kidron, 
that the Son of God was in an agony, and 
his sweat was, as it were, great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. It was 
on the Sabbath that I first visited Geth- 
semane, the same Sabbath on which I 
arrived at the Holy City. After attending 
the English church in the morning and 
hearing a sermon from good Bishop Gobat 
on a kindred theme in the afternoon, we 
went out to Gethsemane, and as we sat 
down beneath one of those venerable 
olives, and I read aloud to my companions 
the several Evangelists’ narratives of that 
mysterious agony of the Redeemer, exceed- 
ing in mental anguish even the sufferings 
on the cross, I was so overcome with sym- 
pathy and tenderness that I could scarcely 
proceed with the reading. Indeed it was 
with difficulty that I could refrain from 
weeping aloud. That Sabbath and the 
one which I spent two weeks afterward 
at the Sea of Galilee were days long to be 
remembered. 

The Mount of Olives is hallowed in every 
part by the feet of our Lord. Besides other 
events already alluded to, it was the scene 
of the Ascension. The hunters for sacred 
places have blundered, as usual, in select- 
ing the spot, and have erected the church 
of the Ascension on the very summit of 
the ridge. The sacred writer, on the 
other hand, says, “He led them forth as 
far as to Bethany ;” and a nice instinct for 
fitness and propriety can not but believe 
that the ascension took place, not from the 
summit in full view of the crowded city, 
but in some more secluded cleft or recess 
of the mountain near that favorite resort, 
the home of Mary and Martha and Laza- 
rus. Here he commissioned his disciples 
to preach the gospel to every creature, and, 
while he was blessing them, he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven. 
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And the upward-looking, adoring atti- 
tude in which the Master there left his 
disciples, gazing up into heaven, worship- 
ing him, and taught by the angel to live 
looking continually for his return, is highly 
significant of the mental state in which the 
devout of all religions still are at Jerusalem, 
and is eminently characteristic of the re- 
ligion of him who was and is and és to 
come for the complete establishment of his 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. 
Jerusalem is the earthly representative 
and symbol of that kingdom. It was the 
mission of the Jews to give to the world 
the true religion, the worship of a God who 
is a spirit, in spirit and in truth, and the 
revelation of the Father’s forgiving love to 
his sinning children through his well-be- 
loved Son. Of course, no boon of equal 
value ever was or ever could be conferred 
by any other people. The gift of the 
alphabet alone approximates toward it; 
that also proceeded from Palestine, and, 
marching alongside of the religion of the 
East, has gone forth with it to educate and 
exalt the nations. The history of the 
Jews is all unique. Peculiar in their 
origin and progress and their decline and 
fall as a nation, they are still more remark- 
able in their preservation as a distinct, 
peculiar people since their national exist- 
ence ceased. For more than two thousand 
years the bush has been burning with 
fire, and has not been consumed; the 
stream has been flowing into the sea, dif- 
fused through it, and tossed by its winds 
and waves, and yet never mingled with its 
waters. But there is nothing else so 
strange in the history of the Jews, nothing 
so marvelous in the history of mankind, 
as the influence which this comparatively 
obscure people, isolated from other nations 
by their geographical situation and their 
institutions, despised by the learned 
Greeks and hated by the proud Romans 
as the most despicable of all their subjects, 
have exerted upon the religion, and thus 
upon the literature, society, and govern- 
ment of the world. This strange history 
culminates, this marvelous influence rises 
to its spring-tide, in the triumphant prog- 
ress Of the religion of a crucified Jew and 
Nazarene, till it has become the religion 
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of the civilized world. The simple fact is 
so strange, so marvelous, so entirely with- 
out a precedent or a parallel, that of itself 
it constitutes a strong presumptive proof 
of a supernatural element or a special provi- 
dence. I knowitis fashionable nowadays— 
for there are fashions in philosophy—to 
explain monotheism and spiritual worship 
as the spontaneous development of the 
Shemitic family of nations or the Arameean 

“race. But the theory is not sustained by 
history, sacred or profane. The Scriptures 
represent the ancestors of Abraham be- 
yond the Euphrates as idolaters, Abraham 
as separated from them by a special call 
from God, and his posterity as preserved 
only by a perpetual series of miraculous, 
or at least supernatural, interpositions from 
a constant tendency to relapse into the 
idolatry of their Canaanitish neighbors. 
And we know that the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Syrians, and the Arabi- 
ans, all the branches of the Aramean 
race, were worshipers of idols, or at least 
worshipers of fire and of the stars. The 
Jews and the modern Arabians are the 
only exceptions, the former made so as we 
have seen, by supernatural interpositions, 
and the latter only through the influence 
of the former, For Mohammedanism, of 
which so much is made by the speculative 
philosophers whose speculations we are 
combating, is the hybrid offspring of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, and was propa- 
gated in Arabia, just as it was in other 
countries and among other races, chiefly 
by the sword. 

The Bible is a Jewish book. Hebrew 
is the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even the New is Hebraistic Greek. 
“ Salvation is of the Jews :” so he taught 
who is the Saviour of all men of whatever 
nation that believe in‘him. The religion 
of the Bible, the religion of Christ and of 
God, comes to us through Jewish channels 
and is cast ina Jéwish mould. All our 
religious language is colored by the soil 
and atmosphere, the geography and his- 
tory of the Holy Land. Very much of it 
is borrowed from Jerusalem. Heaven and 
hell both derive their name, the form un- 
der which they are conceived, or the images 
by which they are illustrated, from the 
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topography of the Holy City. Hell is Ge- 
henna, that is, originally, the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, or, Tophet, whose deep 
gulf and perpetual fires afforded so striking 
an image of the place of future punishment. 
Heaven, or rather the kingdom of God, be- 
ginning on earth and consummated in 
heaven, is the New Jerusalem. Zion is 
another name for the church on earth and 
the church of the firstborn in heaven. 
Mount Moriah, the mount of sacrifice and 
of vision, the mountain of the house of 
the Lord, represents the worship of the 
true God in his earthly and in his upper 
sanctuary. Zhat mountain is destined 
to be established in the tops of the mount- 
ains and exalted above the hills, and 
all peoples shall flow unto it. The fount- 
ain of divine truth and love and salvation 
for men which springs from beneath the 
altar and the throne shall not only make 
glad the city of the Great King, but is yet 
to purify the waters of the Dead Sea, and 
overflow the desert, and flow on for the 
healing and refreshing of the nations till 
this desert world becomes the paradise of 
God. If there are anywhere “sermons in 
stones” and “books in the running 
brooks,”’ it is emphatically true of Jerusa- 
lem. It is all history in miniature, all 
prophecy in the germ. It is the type of 
the best hopes and highest aspirations of 
man, It is the symbol of the revealed 
will, the manifested presenee, the visible 
glory of God. The type is imperfect, liable 
to corruption and perversion, subject to 
decay and death. But the thing typified 
is imperishable, undefiled, and unfading. 
The earthly Jerusalem is a melancholy ruin, 
though its dust and stones are precious. 
But the New Jerusalem is built of gold 
and silver and pearls and precious stones. 
The pools within and around the present 
city fail. Siloa’s brook flows with a feeble 
and an intermittent stream. But the river 
which proceeds out of the throne of God 
and the Lamb and flows through the 
midst of the New Jerusalem—the pure 
river of the water of life—is the river of 
God and will always be full of water. 
The Jerusalem which now is, is in bond- 
age to error and superstition. But these 
errors are only a perversion of the truth; 
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these superstitions are only a misdirection 
of those undying instincts and those Christ- 
ian hopes that will be consummated in the 
Jerusalem which is from above, which is 
free, and “the mother of us all.” The 
wood of the cross is a deception, and the 
holy sepulchre may be all a delusion. 
But the crucified and risen Saviour will cer- 
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tainly “draw all men unto him.” And 
the true Christian everywhere will live 
looking continually for his coming to estab- 
lish in the hearts of men that kingdom of 
righteousness and peace so much better 
than any mere temporal and personal reign, 
of which Jerusalem in the zenith of its 
glory was only a type and shadow. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE ITALIAN HILLS. 


No. V. 


TIVOLI. 


Rome was awaking to a new day as we 
drove through the streets. The servants 
were issuing forth to make their “ spesa,” 
as the little purchases of the day are 
called. Flocks of goats, driven in from 
the Campagna, were patiently chewing 
their cuds and awaiting the pleasure of 
the herdsman to milk them. Drowsy- 
looking clerks were taking down the shut- 
ters of their shops with an alacrity of 
slowness that would have driven a Yankee 
merchant out of his mind. As we ap- 
proached the Porta San Lorenzo, whence 
we were to issue from Rome, we saw a 
gang of galley-slaves, chained by the 
legs, going forth to their daily toil. Here 
are remains of the arches upon which the 
united waters of three aqueducts entered 
the city. 

The country on this road is rich, but 
the high walls shut much of it from view. 
The vines on the hills in this summer sea- 
son are a beautiful feature. They are so 
trained that each seems a great pendulous 
green feather. These wave in the gentle 
breeze or hang tremulously, the one over 
the other, bowing lower each day as the 
fruit they bear becomes riper and fuller. 
After a certain distance, the country be- 
comes more like our ideas of the Roman 

. Campagna, undulating downs extending 
far away on either side. We have always, 
however, the exquisite ranges of mount- 
ains on which to feast our eyes, with their 
lovely forms, their dreamy coloring, and 


the adornments of village, tower, and con- 
vent which sparkle on their slopes. And 
there are certain interesting points to be 
mentioned on our journey. 

There is the great Campo Santo of Rome. 
In grading this wonderful resting-place of 
the dead, the old catacombs of San Lorenzo 
have been exposed. The dead of hundreds 
of years ago sleep above those but yester- 
day borne from home and friends forever. 
Here are stately monuments raised to the 
memory of those rich in this world’s goods, 
and the wooden cross placed over the grave 
of the poor contadino. Beside this is the 
church of San Lorenzo, one of the seven 
basilicas of Rome, and a most interesting 
structure. It is really two churches united, 
and isa collection of oldcolumns and splen- 
did old friezes taken from pagan temples. 

About four miles from the gate is the 
Ponte Mammolo, still bearing us on our 
road to Tivoli, as it bore the republicans 
of Rome on their way to proud Tiber, the 
foundations of the bridge of the republi- 
can period being actually perfect even now. 
This bridge is carried over the “gentle 
Anio.” 

But to nature and not to man must we 
look for the greatest wonder we shall meet 
on our road, Some eight miles from the 
Ponte Mammolo avery strong sulphureous 
odor is perceptible. The fences on the 
road are of very light-colored stone, and 
masses of the same crop out in the fields. 
Leaving the carriage, we proceeded over 
a field covered with masses of travertine 
to visit the Lake of Solfatara, which has 
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also the name of the Lago di Tartari, from 
its tartareous deposits. ‘The color of the 
lake is an exquisite blue. Vegetation at 
its sides is petrified, as can be seen by the 
color of the leaves and the loss of flexi- 
bility. In every direction lie strange, fan- 
tastic tubes of stone. These are plants 
which have yielded to the influence of the 
waters. A little further on we approach 
the canal built by Cardinal D’Este to 
drain the lakes, for there are three of 
these strange bodies of water. Its blue 
rapid torrent rushes with great violence 
to the river. We crossed it, and went on 
toward objects which Poussin has conse- 
crated by his wonderful pencil. A beau- 
tiful ancient bridge, whose arches are half 
buried in the river, and a tomb, are so 
placed as to form a most exquisite group. 
The tomb is round and faced with blocks 
of marble. It still bears its ancient in- 
scription, and other memorials to mem- 
bers of the Plautii family are to be seen 
on a wall erected to receive them, when 
those whom they commemorated had join- 
ed the first occupant of the tomb. In the 
middle ages the tomb was fortified, as 
were most of the ancient remains of 
Rome, and now it stands to beautify the 
Campagna, a reminiscence of the great 
people who once covered it with magnifi- 
cent evidences, 

Tivoli is beautifully situated. At a 
distance, it seems to have crept into the 
cleft of the mountain, but it really sits 
upon a height, sheltered by higher mount- 
ains. The hotel is called La Sibilla, from 
a beautiful little temple in the neighbor- 
hood. This exquisite little creation, of 
very beautiful Corinthian architecture, is 
situated upon a cliff overhanging the 
gorge. Its situation is as perfect as its 
form. It was our habit to have our table 
spread under its overhanging roof, and 
thus enjoy the beauty of the scene. Op- 
posite us are the strange travertine cliffs, 
with the great fall leaping and plunging 
into the gorge below. Beside it, the cliff 
is broken into all manner of fantastic 
forms by the former passage of the 
waters, Tivoli lies above, her towers 


and houses now safe from the flood which 
once swept over them. The mountains 
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rise above the gorge, green, and hung 
with ferns and shrubs, soft and dim with 
olives, or bare and rocky at their sum- 
mits. 

After we had dined, and enjoyed this 
prospect again from our windows, and 
had settled ourselves at housekeeping, 
we set off on the “grande giro.” This 
giro is a certain circuit which takes in 
views of the falls from various points of 
interest. First, we scramble down the 
hill upon which the little temple stands, 
hung thick with shrubbery, for a view of 
the caves which have been wrought by 
the waters in pgst times. These are in 
the travertine rock, and through them 
still rush the impetuous waters on their 
way to the gulf below. One of them, the 
“ Grotto of Nepttfhe,” changed its appear- 
ance early in the present century, when 
the angry torrent, bursting the bounds 
which man had made for it, overwhelmed 
in its furya portion of the village, and 
changed the appearance and direction of 
the great fall. 

We are often bade not to enjoy the 
beauty of the fall of the Anio at Tivoli, 
because it is artificial. But it should be 
remembered that nature gave to the Anio 
the fall, and that man has only changed 
its direction. This great fall is a splen- 
did object when beheld as we beheld it 
from a point of rock situated at some dis- 
tance below the point whence it is pre- 
cipitated into the gulf The grand mass 
of water, of a slightly horseshoe form, 
seems to reflect the blue of the cloudless 
sky, and the green of the thousands of 
plants which hang upon the sides of the 
mountains. Over itis suspended a double 
rainbow. Far below is the mass of rock 
which fell from the summit of the cliff, 
now of the richest emerald. The Anio 
winds away in the distance, its silvery 
waters contrasting with its green banks. 
The river is carried through two parallel 
tunnels cut in the rock of the Monte Ca- 
tillus, and the two waters, meeting as they 
issue from the mountain, thunder down 
into the gorge 121 feet below them. 

The winding road which we took from 
the head of the great fall to see the Cas- 
catelle or smaller falls is a very delightful 
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one, commanding views of Tivoli, the ex- 
quisite little temple, lovely wooded hills, 
bold mountains, olive groves, travertine 
cliffs, vineyards, and ruins. And as we 
approach the cascades the picture is still 
more exquisite. From the very heart of 
the cliff they seem to bound, as though 
that heart had that moment melted and 
poured itself out in floods of purest waters 
over the face of the mountain. They gush 
forth beautiful exceedingly; like silvery 
foam, they flow down to the river below. 
We sat long beside ruins which were in 
the days of Augustus a splendid villa. 
Masses of brick which qe had passed 
on our way are all that is left of a 
reservoir which belonged to it. A more 
splendid ruin is visible her other side 
of the river. Here was erly the tem- 
ple of Hercules, which in size and grand- 
eur seems to have rivaled the famous 
temple of Fortune at Palestrina. Its 
arches still stretch to a wonderful ex- 
tent, and hence burst forth some of the 
cascades. Over these, too, as they sprang 
and leaped and spread themselves and 
again sprang to reach the torrent, rain- 
bows were dancing, mingling their many 
hues with the pure white of the waters. 
And as the eye descended from the 
mountain, with its tower and ruin and 
temple and waterfall, it fell upon the 
great Campagna, ever rolling on toward 
the sea. The dome of St. Peter’s rose 
like a huge bell, swinging afar, and call- 
ing worshipers from all the world, as it 
tolls the hours of the nineteenth century 
amidst the ruins of the religion and politi- 
cal life of the first. The Alban hills, with 
their ever-varying beauty, are to be seen; 
and their many towns and villages, with 
the towers of the Campagna and the 
ranges of the Volscian and Sabine mount- 
ains, all bring their part to complete the 
picture. 

To return to the hotel, we crossed the 
river, passing over an ancient bridge, 
mounting the hill, and treading the 
stones of the old Roman road. Pass- 
ing through the temple of Hercules on 
our way home, I was much struck with 
the contrast between the wonderful scene 
of active life it now presents and the 
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scenes it must have witnessed so long 
ago. Here once, amid imperial pomp 
and show, Augustus held his judicial 
courts. Here was a splendid theatre, 
crowded with the wealth and state of 
Rome. Here a splendid temple, with 
porticoes and arches, suites of saloons, and 
habitations for crowds of persons. The 
arches which sustained it are still there; 
we still pass through the passage which 
ran through the edifice. Long ages were 
these masses of ruin consigned to silence. 
Time, having destroyed the beauty and 
utility of the edifices, seemed to forget 
them as he passed on in his destructive 
progress. But as we rode through them 
that evening, arch and vault rang with 
such sounds that one might have thought 
that Vulcan, concluding Hercules to have 
done with his old house and moved into 
a new one, had turned the former into a 
workshop for himself. And, indeed, this 
is the case. Great blood-red serpents were 
hissing and coiling and uncoiling in the 
dark vaults. Swarthy figures seized them 
and drew them into hidden recesses. 
Huge fires gleamed and glowed in the 
distance. And so the busy life and ac- 
tivity and noise of to-day are at work 
above the death and dust and silence of 
the ages of the past. Alas for the romance 
of history! the great temple of Hercules 
is now little else than a huge blacksmith’s 
shop. 

We returned home. in the evening, by 
the light of a pale moon and the tiny 
illuminations of myriads of fire-flies, and 
our social talk and cup of tea were en- 
livened by the sound of the rushing waters 
near us. 

I believe every body who has visited 
the remains of Hadrian’s villa wonders at 
the extraordinary taste of the emperor in 
placing it in the valley when such a lovely 
chain of mountains was so near. But so 
it is. The ruins are at a short distance 
from Tivoli, at the foot of the mountain on 
which the latter is situated, j 

Weary of the cares of state, the emperor 
placed his adopted son at the head of af- 
fairs and retired to this spot, where for 
fifteen years he was never weary of con- 
structing and beautifying his villa. He 
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seemed to wish to make it a memento of 
all the countries he had visited, and all 
brought their tribute for its decoration. 
Here were theatres, temples, libraries, and 
baths. Here was a vale of Canopus, com- 
prehending an artificial lake, beside whose 
banks was the temple of Serapis, and 
twenty-two rooms representing those on 
the side of the Egyptian canal, Here 
were gardens, schools, academies, the won- 
derful quarters for the imperial guards, 
and the palace for the emperor’s residence. 
But no one can attempt to describe them 
now. Their glory is indeed departed. 
Wild vines and creeping plants cover the 
walls which once echoed to the shouts of 
the combatant or the voice of the drama- 
tist. Olive groves stand where were once 
splendid porticoes. Ilexes flourish in the 
midst of ruins that were then covered 
with costly mosaic floors, adorned with 
grand sculptures, roofed with ample vaults, 
and glowing with rich artistic coloring. 
Well may rows of cypresses mournfully 
stand sentinels at the entrance of the grave 
of so much magnificence. 

Here were found some of the most 
splendid works of art, now collected in 
the galleries of Rome. And I well re- 
member that in my first acquaintance 
with the galleries I was almost disap- 
pointed if Murray gave to any statue a 
different history than “This was found in 
Hadrian’s villa.” 

We made the visit de rigueur to the 
masses of ruin which rise in every direc- 
tion amid the abundance of vegetable life 
one lovely day. And then we decided 
that we would take our donkeys and do 
something else which is not at all de 
rigueur, and perhaps none the less 
pleasant on that account. 

From the neighborhood of Tivoli, Rome 
was at one time supplied with water, the 
Anio giving its streams for their refresh- 
ment. We started from home with the 
intention of doing something marvelous. 
During all our excursions we retained one 
donkey boy, a most admirable little per- 
sonage, namesake of the poet Virgil. He 
had not yet, however, discovered that the 
truth is a good institution. One of his 
donkeys, on this occasion, presented a 
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most suspicious appearance, out the 
small perjurer assured us that he was 
all right. Before we had left town we 
had discovered that, in addition to a de- 
cided tendency to limp in the right fore- 
foot, the donkey was hopelessly lame of 
the left hind leg; so his rider had the 
pleasure of dismounting, and we all fol- 
lowed the example of the king of France, 
and went back again. By the time the 
impenitent boy was properly harangued 
and the lame donkey. exchanged, it was 
too late for a long excursion, and we de- 
cided to ride up the Valley of the Aque- 
ducts. Of these there are two: one erect- 
ed in the consular period, now sunken and 
broken, a long row of low brick arches 
still striving in its old age to perform its 
long journey; the other is the Claudian, 
and its remains are ever the most splen- 
did among the ruins in the neighborhood 
of Rome. Here they are perfectly beau- 
tiful. Sometimes a long row crosses the 
Campagna ; sometimes two or three are 
gathered at one point. These are nearly 
as perfect as ever; those have yielded to 
the effects of time. One arch bears a 
tower upon its brow; others nature has 
dressed with ivy leaves. Some, in cross- 
ing the river, have fallen into it. Their 
brethren gather their green robes about 
them and stride on. The grand mount- 
ains, the gleaming and rushing river with 
its fringes of willows, and the fertile val- 
ley are all made more beautiful by these 
exquisite ruins. A village in the neigh- 
borhood seemed to invite us to visit it, and 
we prolonged our ride. Like all those in 
the neighborhood, it is walled, and its 
houses clustered upon a hill. The views 
are fine, but the village, which seems very 
picturesque from below, is so dirty when 
reached that we could not make up our 
minds to explore it. Yet the laborers 
whom we met returning as we went down 
the hill were clean. Group after group 
passed us. The women wear a shawl 
pinned low in the neck and gathered 
into the bodice, the hair braided and 
stalgbed with a silver sword, two or three 
strings of coral around the throat, and 
the usual bodice and skirt completing the 
dress. Those who had not been out a 
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labor were going down the hill with their 
copper jars poised upon their heads to 
bring up water from below. But those 
who were winding up among the olive 
groves formed the picture. The men 
wear blue coats and short blue trousers, 
with leather gaiters to the knee and red 
waistcoats. They were perched on don- 
keys, sometimes with a child in front, or 
were on foot driving their .beasts laden 
with hay. Sometimes they carried great 
bundles of grass with flashing red pop- 
pies, or a bunch of gay flowers adorned 
the moving hay-stacks. Some of the 
women bore their babies in their arms, 
others carried stacks of wood on their 
heads. These latter were often knitting 
as they walked along, and the burden on 
the head and the burden of daily life 
seemed alike borne with cheerfulness. 
They met us with bright smiles, and a 
“Buon passeggiata, signori miei,” ‘A 
pleasant walk to you, ladies and gentle- 
men.” Their complexions were lovely. 
Some of the elder women, with their regu- 
lar features, bright eyes, and snowy hair, 
looked as if the blood of the old Romans 
still flowed through their veins. Their 
voices died away in the distance, and we 
had soon left Castel Madonna far beyond 
us, and were trotting merrily toward “La 
Sibilla” once more. 

The height of our ambition during our 
stay at Tivoli was to reach Monticelli, a 
village situated on one of the cone-shaped 
hills which every one who has visited this 
part of the world will remember leaving 
on the left on the way to the slopes of 
Tiber Superbum. Not having succeeded 
the day we visited the Valley of the Aque- 
ducts, we made another and most hercu 
lean effort, rising at three o’clock in the 
morning, and leaving Tivoli at half-past 
four. But as we went on, Monte Gennaro 
proceeded to robe himself in dark gray, 
and, finally, apparently to assume armor 
and helmet of black. A council being 
called, it was decided to go down to Ha- 
drian’s villa and await the result. This 
was all that was necessary. Monte @en- 
naro, a grand giant mountain who inhabits 
this neighborhood, explained himself. 
What we had thought to be preparations 
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for a storm were merely his dressing- 
gown and night-cap. He had been dis- 
turbed too early, and, discovering his mis- 
take, had retired again. I was willing to 
take the lesson to heart. Why should 
vain mortals waste that precious time in 
other pursuits which might be profitably 
spent in sleep ? 

I ought to have long ago stated that the 
whole of this trip was conducted on strict- 
ly geological principles. Not that Iknow 
the first thing about geology: I am not 
the rose, but the Professor is, and he was 
with us. Wonders did he tell us of all 
the rocks and stones we encountered, and 
it is not his fault if we do not know how 
much carbonate of one thing and sulphate 
of two must be mixed with muriate of 
three more for a thousand million of years 
or so to produce a certain formation. We 
never went out without a pair of saddle- 
bags and a pair of hammers. In the 
saddle-bags our lunch was deposited. 
The hammers were expected to operate 
upon small and large stones. And when- 
ever we felt hungry, the professor, in fits 
of penitence, invariably produced various 
preparations of powder and paste, to 
which our good things had been reduced 
by collision with the various primary, 
secondary, and tertiary stones introduced 
into their immediate neighborhood. 

In Monticelli lives a certain abhé who 
knows all about the geology of his vicin- 
ity, and to see the abbé we made the ex- 
cursion to Monticelli. Our road lay across 
the Campagna, partly beside tall yellow 
grain-fields, partly in the long grass just 
ready for the mower, and partly over the 
uncultivated Campagna. We were oblig- 
ed to make long détours on account of 
the sulphur lakes, two of which we met. 
One of them is very active. They are 
small, and one might consider them unim- 
portant until he learns that they are 
nearly two hundred feet deep, and that, 
to prevent their overflowing the country, 
has the canal which we passed yesterday 
been dug. The large lake is quiet and 
well behaved; but these little ones are 
very much inclined to flood the whole 
Campagna. We passed remains of the 
baths which were built beside them in the 
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long ago; baths in which it is said that 
Zenobia bathed her captive limbs after she 
had graced the triumph of her conqueror. 
Many remains of villas of noble and em- 
peror strew the path or rise fro1. the deso- 
late fields. From Monte Genuaro a great 
carpet of vegetation is thrown, and streams 
down into the Campagna. Many towns 
upon the Sabine Hills which are invisible 
from Rome come in sight, and from their 
towers came wafting down into the valley 
the sound of the church bells announcing 
a festa, and calling the villagers to join the 
procession for its celebration, The festa 
was also signalized by the discharge of 
cannon, whose report traveled from hill to 
hill, and was multiplied again and again 
on its journey. 

When Monticelli is apparently almost 
reaclled, it is suddenly discovered that the 
hill upon which she is situated is dual, 
and she quite disappears for a time from 
view while we climb the first. This, like 
most of the hills of this range, abounds in 
olives, and is crowned with a Franciscan 


” convent. 


Passing beneath the convent, we found 
ourselves suddenly at the gate of the 
town. Part of us had made the excursion 
a day or two before, and, on inquiring of 
a priest on the piazza near the gate for the 
abbé, were told that he was teaching in 
the public school. A poor, miserable suite 
of rooms over a stable, filled with peasant 
children, to whom he was imparting the 
mere rudiments of education, was the 
sphere in which the learned man was 
moving. He had taught his children 
politeness, for as we entered they arose, 
and continued standing while we remain- 
ed. The abbé received us most kindly, 
and took us at once to his house, and to a 
small room in which it was evident most 
of his leisure hours were spent. The 
room was lined with ordinary wooden 
cabinets, filled with specimens of miner- 
als and stones, which had overflowed and 
covered tables, chairs, and mantel, To us 
the “rocks” were not more interesting 
than other ugly things, but the professor 
was in ecstasy, and the two were soon 
hard gt work examining the specimens 
aforesaid, and interchanging a jargon of 
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unpronounceable names. The abbé, find- 
ing a kindred spirit, proceeded to bring 
forth from his treasure-house things new 
and old, and the professor was in immi- 
nent danger evidently of losing his senses 
with delight. Particularly was he charm- 
ed with some old Canaanites. (I believe 
these were of the tribe of Ammonites.) 
And be it known to the uninitiated that 
these are no descendants of the inhabit- 
ants of the land @owing with milk and 
honey, but certain fossils which existed at 
some remote period before the creation, 
found in the red limestone of this par- 
ticular region. This has been their grave 
perhaps for millions of years before Adam 
existed, in that wondrous period of time 
after the beginning when “God created 
the heavens and the earth,” and before he 
entered upon the work of preparing the 
earth for the habitation of man. 

While they were busied thus, my 
thoughts were running upon the scene 
before me. I was contrasting the two 
men and the two lots in life. The one, 
scarcely arrived at middle life, had already 
attained distinction among his own people, 
and was able to gratify his refined tastes 
and further increase his stores of know- 
ledge by foreign travel. He had made of 
geology his specialty, but his stores of 
general knowledge were most ample. 
Full of life and vigor, he united the 
enthusiasm of early youth with the ex- 
perience of later years to aid him in his 
future course. 

The abbé, bent with toil, as he com- 
menced prematurely the descent of life, 
was dressed in a rusty cassock, whose 
pockets were torn and frayed, a hat which 
had scarcely a particle of color and but 
little form left, and hose of the coarsest 
worsted. His very bands showed that 
the greatest economy was used even in 
his weekly wash-bills. And this man of 
eminent science, known as such through 
Europe and America, is forced to earn his 
living, and spend the time of which the 
world has need, in teaching peasant child- 
ren to read and write, for a pittance which 
does not clothe him decently. Of every 
thing besides geology he seemed as igno- 
rant as a child, and was as entirely igno- 
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rant of the great world outside of his nar- 
row circle. 

Close beside the piazza is a mass of the 
red limestone, and the professor, hammer- 
ing for specimens, was fortunate enough 
to break into the house of an ancient 
Ammonite, and further knocking at the 
door secured the egress of two or three of 
his brethren. 

At our second visit, we:were conducted 
to the castle above thestown. Monticelli 
runs spirally up the hill upon which it is 
built. The streets are stone stairs, which 
were strewn thick with box and bay and 
yellow broom. As we trod on the fra- 
grant branches, their sweet odors were 
pressed out and filled the air we breathed 
in our ascent to the castle. Up these 
stairs from the church below, the proces- 
sion of Corpus Domini had passed in the 
morning, and as we saw the women coming 
out of the church we were struck with their 
beauty and picturesque attire. The folded 
snow-white towel falls upon the neck. 
The new skirt for the day hangs jauntily 
from the pretty bodice, which is trimmed 
with silk braid put on as if it were laced. 
White muslin aprons and knots of colored 
ribbon upon the massive braids of hair 
and upon the bodice complete the cos- 
tume, which, however, is loaded with all 
the little ornaments the wearer can pro- 
duce. The maid who waited upon us at 
table wore ear-rings which nearly touched 
her shoulders, on which were sculptured 
a happy couple pouring out their loves in 
the dance. 

The castle has quite a history of its 
own. It was doubtless fortified by the 
Romans, and there are remains of a temple 
within its walls. In more modern times, 
it was a bone of contention among the 
great families of the neighborhood. At 
one period, it belonged to the Benedictine 
monks of Subiaco, and a sort of triangular 
fight for its possession took place between 
them and the Corsini and Orsini families. 
Pope Eugenius IV. once took refuge here, 
and the old walls saw many masters be- 
fore they fell into their present state of 
dilapidation. 

Hence, Monte Gennaro, the monarch of 
he Sabine hills, is seen to very great ad- 
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vantage. It raises its stern head four 
thousand feet above the sea. Then comes 
the exquisite cultivation which he over-° 
shadows, and the Campagna spreading far 
away. The Volscian mountains with mists 
wreathing their brows; the Sabines with 
their clusters of villages; that of Monte 
Rotondo beyond the peaks of Corniculi, as 
Monticelli and its neighbors were called 
by the Romans; Palombara, the next town 
to Monticelli, and like itself winding up a 
cone-shaped hill; and Santo Palo, situated 
high on the road to Horace’s farm. The 
peaks of Monte Gennaro are very fine, and 
the seamed and scarred sides of the mount- 
ain contrast with the rich fertility below. 
This mountain threatened us with rain, 
and we hastened our steps. The village 
generally assisted at our departure. _We 
bade our good abbé and his friend Yare- 
well, but the gamins who had gathered 
about were not so easily left» They fol- 
lowed us for an immense distance, gather- 
ing snails, which the professor took for 
the benefit of the saddle-bags, but he would 
have had a ton if we had not finally insist- 
ed upon their leaving us. 

Donkeys were doubtless invented to 
bring about adventures, and they never 
fail to fulfill their mission. My little fellow 
was excellent if you looked at him in this 
particular light. When we started from 
Tivoli, he went along at a very quiet, easy 
pace for several miles. All of a sudden, 
however, he came to the conclusion that 
this sort of thing did not pay, and down 
he went in the road, swinging his long 
ears, folding his legs neatly under him, 
and leaving us to meditate at leisure upon 
the state of affairs. I voted him tired, 
petted and patted him, and walked by his 
side; all of which met with his approval. 
After he had had a good rest, I mounted 
again, and for about ten minutes he went 
on charmingly, when he gave a little shake, 
and went down as before. This sort of 
thing was not at all agreeable to the gen- 
tlemen of the party, who, fearful that I 
should be hurt, always had swung me to 
a distance before the donkey quite reached 
the ground. A third repetition of the per- 
formance convinced me that the gonkey 
knew what he was about, but must be in- 
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dulged on account of my friends’ alarm, 
so I walked up the hill. But when we 
were returning, after a three hours’ rest, 
and a dinner “@ diserétion” for my gen- 
tleman, the same offense was not quite so 
lightly treated, and I insisted upon re- 
mounting immediately. 

“Ho! ho!” said Dapple to himself, 
“this will never do,” and he at once pro- 
ceeded not only to lie down, but to roll 
over. It was then made evident that fool- 
ishness was bound up in his heart. He 
was put under vegetable treatment, and 
moreover the saddles were changed. The 
professor mounted him, and as he knows 
as much of horsemanship as he does of 
the old heathen in the Monticelli cliffs, the 
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donkey found it for his interest to preserve 
an upright posture. 

And so, in the twilight, we reached the 
Monte Ripoli, and in darkness ascended it 
to Tivoli, our donkeys making us as 
much trouble as possible all the way. 
Sometimes they strayed out of the paths, 
sometimes stood still and thought it over, 
sometimes aimed at the river. A favorite 
pastime was to slip the miserable ropes 
which serve as bridles over their heads, 
and refuse to allow them to be replaced. 
But in spite of various misadventures, we 
were in due time safe again at the hotel, 
and discussing our tea and the adventures 
of the day with equal interest and enjoy- 
ment. 


> Oe 


DEPRESSION AND ASPIRATION. 


Lxast, least of all ! 
What is so small 
As I am, save the worm ? 
And yet, O God! 
The worm, down-trod, 
Re-lives in Beauty’s form. 


So, from the dust 
Where I lie crushed, 
Bid me, transformed, arise, 
To new life spring, 

On Beauty’s wing, 
And soar to fairer skies. 


So little worth ! 
Will God look forth 
From his high heaven on me? 
So low I lie, 
How can his eye 
My prostrate being see ? 


Creation vast ! 
Am I not passed 
Unseen, ’mid all life’s show ? 


No! Goodness saith, 
“Look up in faith, 
And feel thy wings outgrow !”” 


Not lost! not lost 
The sparrow’s cost 
Is even less than mine ; 
Yet him God loves, 
And when he moves, 
Moves, too, a hand Divine. 


If raven’s cry 
Can pierce the sky; 
If flowers feel Beauty’s touch ; 
The human prayer, 
Though low, must share 
Heaven's notice more than such, 


Take courage, heart ! 

Thy better part 
Already upward springs; 

The first desire 

That would aspire, 
The stirring is of wings, 
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PHILARET, METROPOLITAN OF MOSCOW. 


Reticion is the preéminently vital ele- 
ment of human society. It may grow 
weak, but it never entirely dies. It colors 
the literature, the art, and the social or- 
ganization of every people. In each par- 
ticular development of religion is mani- 
fested the genius of the people who origin- 
ated or moulded that form, and the form 
reflects the society. To one who reads 
with attention the great French preachers 
of the seventeenth century, the most deli- 
cate contours of social life appear reflected 
in a light and with a distinctness that is 
not to be despised by history. The ser- 
mons of Lacordaire, and the annual series 
of discourses delivered at Notre Dame by 
Pére Hyacinthe, are no feeble illustration 
of the intellectual as well as the moral life 
of modern France. Beecher’s sermons are 
* exponents of American thought that will 
be highly considered a century hence. 
The sermons of the most distinguished 
and influential Russian preachers afford 
in like manner no uncertain guide to the 
student of that people whose future is to 
be so great and so important. They make 
us penetrate into the spirit of the ‘ ortho- 
dox church,” and so into the spirit of 
Russia. 

Two Russian divines in our day have 
been particularly eminent. Innocent, 
bishop of Odessa, who died in 1857, 
and Philaret, the present metropolitan 
of Moscow. One is called the Massillon, 
the other the Bourdaloue of Russia. 

The latter is now more than eighty- 
four years old, a member of the very 
Holy Synod, of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, of the University of Moscow, 
Archimandrite of the Laura or Monas- 
tery of Troitza. He is the second digni- 
tary of the Russian church, and by far its 
most liberal prelate. He is, therefore, wor- 
thy of the consideration of our readers. 

Philaret was born in 1782, at Colomna, 
in the government of Moscow, where he 
began his studies, which he finished at 
the seminary of the Laura of St. Sergius. 
His family name was Basil Drozdof. At- 


tracting the notice of the metropolitan 
Plato, he was appointed professor there 
as soon as he was through his studies, 
and took holy orders in 1808, Four years 
later he became rector of the Theological 
Academy of St. Alexander- Nevsky at 
St. Petersburg; in 1817, bishop of Revel; 
in 1819, archbishop of Tver, and member 
of the Holy Synod; in 1820, archbishop 
of Saroslay ; in 1821, archbishop of Mos- 
cow, and in 1826, metropolitan. His 
career as a preacher and writer began 
in 1811. He published successively an 
Inquiry into the Moral Causes of the 
Wonderful Success of the Russians in 
the War of 1812, a Commentary on the 
Sixty-seventh Psalm, Conversations be- 
tween a Skeptic and a Believer in the 
Orthodox Russo-Greek Church, which 
was translated into French by the arch- 
priest Sudakof; a Sketch of Biblical-Ee- 
clesiastical History, Notes on the Book 
of Genesis, and a Larger Catechism, 
which was approved by the S¥hod, and 
adopted as a text-book in all the schools 
of the empire. This book, which he pub- 
lished at the time of his elevation to the 
dignity of metropolitan, is his last. Since 
then he has devoted himself exclusively 
to preaching. A large number of his ser- 
mons and religious discourses have been 
printed in a monthly religious journal 
published at Moscow, the Supplement to 
the Works of the Holy Fathers, and two 
or three volumes of them have been trans- 
lated into French. At his retreat of Geth- 
semane, in the woods near Moscow, where 
he lives in summer, and at the Monastery 
of New Jerusalem, his winter residence, 
he still continues to preach, literally con- 
secrating to his flock ‘the last remnants 
of a failing voice and a dying ardor.” 

For a long time past he has been obli- 
ged, in order to make himself heard, says 
one of his biographers, ‘to advance to 
the door of the iconostasis, while his 
hearers press around him with a filial 
familiarity, so close as to touch him, and 
almost prevent him from breathing ; and 
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while so few only are fortunate enough to 
hear, though with difficulty, some intelli- 
gible sounds from his broken voice, the 
rest stand moved and trembling under 
those sounds, of which they understand 
nothing, except that it is inspired.” 

In person Philaret is about five feet six 
inches: high, very thin, and now much 
bent by years. His head is intellectual, 
and his face is mild and benevolent, with 
the long beard and hair peculiar to all 
the Russian clergy, which now, silvery 
white, casts a saintly glory round his 
head. A spare and meagre diet and al- 
most ascetic life have preserved him from 
all weakness except that of advancing 
age. His mind is still vigorous. 

In faith he is a firm supporter of the 
doctrines of the Eastern church, but in 
practice he is liberal, and is not averse to 
reform. One of his subdeacons once 
brought him a paper he had written on 
the celibacy of bishops, advocating that 
they should be allowed to marry. The 
present rule of the church is, that priests 
may have wives if they are married before 
they take orders; but bishops must be 
single. The metropolitan approved of it 
and caused its insertion in the religious 
paper under his control. At the corona- 
tion of Alexander the Second he gave 
Cardinal Baluffi, the ambassador from the 
Pope, a seat on the right of the altar; and 
in a subsequent conversation, when the 
cardinal expressed some desire for the 
reunion of the churches, and at least for 
some arrangements for intereommunion, 
he said that he saw no necessity for any 
arrangements, as he was already willing 
to administer the sacrament to Catholics. 
He is regarded by the sect of Raskolniks, 
or Schismatics, as their greatest protector, 
(he is said to have advised the decree of 
1859, by which the clergy of the Raskol- 
niks are consecrated by the orthodox 
bishops) and is equally revered by the 
Lutherans and the other religious sects of 
Russia. Through him liberalism has 
made much progress among the Russian 
clergy. Innocent, the late bishop of 
Odessa, whom we have previously men- 
tioned, who was a spiritual son of Phila- 
ret, though, unfortunately, he died the 
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earlier, was a noteworthy example. The 
Karaite Jews, a numerous and industrious 
population in the Crimea and the adja- 
cent region, built a large and handsome 
synagogue at Odessa. Asis usualinsuch 
cases the emperor was invited to preside 
at its consecration. Innocent was deputed 
by him to take his place, and he accord- 
ingly presided in his mitre and full epis- 
copal vestments, save that they were with- 
out the cross, and delivered a prayer in 
Hebrew to Jehovah Sabaoth. Such 
things, of course, are not without political 
effect; but not every prelate will do them. 
On a similar occasion the metropolitan of 
Kief was ordered by the emperor to pre- 
side at the consecration of a Lutheran 
chureh; but he refused to be present. 
He, however, was a confirmed ascetic, and 
for the last twenty years of his life tasted 
no meat, and refused to allow any of his 
sermons to be printed, inveighing severely 
against such practices. Such a man, too, 
was Gregorius, of St. Petersburg, an ad- 
vanced ritualist, who, a few years ago, 
threatened with excommunication any 
lady who wore her dress trimmed with 
cross pieces of ribbon, as was then the 
prevailing style. Philaret addressed a 
concio to his clergy, in which, with the 
most delicate satire, he reprehended the 
idea of attaching religious importance to 
the ornaments of a woman’s petticoat. 
Philaret is as liberal in politics as he is in 
religion. Standing firmly by the consti- 
tuted order of government, his advice has 
been often given for greater freedom and 
for civil reforms. He and the Prince A. 
Galitzin were the only confidants of the 
testament of the Emperor Alexander the 
First by which Constantine was set aside 
and Nicholas ascended the throne. The 
second Alexander has also greatly honored 
him with his confidence, and has often 
received his advice. It was he who drew 
up the celebrated act by which, on the 


19th of March, 1861, twenty-three mil- 


lions of serfs were made freemen. During 
the earlier part of the reign of Nicholas he 
exercised considerable influence even over 
that self-willed monarch until a religious 
disagreement put him out of favor. After 
the war in Hungary the emperor had 
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erected in Moscow a triumphal arch, 
which was ornamented with statues of 
various gods and other Renaissance deco- 
rations, but with no Christian symbols. 
Nicholas wished the metropolitan to con- 
secrate it with religious ceremonies. 
Philaret refused, saying that he would 
take part in any mere political celebration, 
but that he could not unnecessarily dedi- 
cate, with religious rites, a building cov- 
ered only with pagan idols. Nicholas then 
commanded him to perform the cere- 
mon. Philaret returned the laconic an- 
swer, “You are not Peter the Great,” 
alluding to a similar disagreement of Peter 
with Metrophanes, bishop of Voronedge. 
“And you are not Metrophanes,” Nich- 
olas replied ; but the metropolitan was 
firm. Subsequently he published, under 
the title of ‘‘ Conversations of a Father 
with his Son,” the substance of some talk 
he had had with the emperor on the dan- 
ger of tyranny. Shortly after, at a meet- 
ing of the Holy Synod, Nicholas told him 
that the interests of his province required 
his presence. He was thus substantially 
deprived of his position as a member of 
that governing body until the accession of 
Alexander IL, when he was allowed once 
more to leave Moscow, and attend its 
meetings at St. Petersburg. 

It might be supposed from the remark 
of his biographer that we quoted above, 
that the eloquence of Philaret is affection- 
ately familiar; and, indeed, he speaks with 
the paternal accent of an upright, benevo- 
lent soul, warmed with the love of good- 
ness, and able to inspire love, uniting to 
a deep feeling of the responsibility of his 
ministry the temperament that human 
nature is subject to. But in his younger 
days his voice was clearer and stronger, 
and his denunciations less gentle and more 
severe. His sermons are all short, not so 
much on account of the weakness of age 
as in accordance with the usages of the 
Russian pulpit. - He very briefly develops 
his subject in a clear and lucid style that 
at once attracts attention. Without pre- 
face or preamble, he enters his theme, and 
at the same time penetrates the hearts 
of his hearers. He appeals rather to au- 
thority than to argument; hence, his words 


[May, 
are at once weak and forcible, letting one 
see only at times the higher flights of 
which he is capable. 

Nothing is more happy than the way 
he introduces such a subject as the immor- 
tality of the soul. In a sermon on the 
festival of St. Alexis, having mentioned 
how Peter, on entering the tomb of Christ, 
found there only the grave-clothes lying on 
the ground, he adds: 

“And we too, assembled here to-day, 
we are met around the tomb of a servant 
and follower of Christ. This tomb, too, 
was opened by the effects of a commotion 
that we can not imagine to have been pro- 
duced save by the help of an angel’s hand. 
In fact, a wooden church, after having 
covered this tomb for many years, sud- 
denly fell down during divine service, 
without injuring any one, only to shaw 
it. And what do we see in this open 
tomb? We shall not offend the truth in 
saying that we see there grave-clathes on 
the ground; not the shroud of the body, 
but the body itself, the shroud, the cover- 
ing of an immortal soul, which has left it 
there while rising itself to eternal life; 
we see the grave-clothes lying folded in 
order, neither injured nor torn; we see a 
body that has not suffered corruption, but 
is reposing intact and tranquil. ” 

This fact brought to their recollection 
was of a nature to strike the imagination 
of his hearers, and prepared them for seri- 
ous thoughts on immortality, 

“*Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ This maxim that the apostle 
puts, to their shame, in the mouths of 
those that do not believe or do not wish 
to believe in the resurrection of the dead, 
which would suit equally well the moral 
philosophy of beings deprived of reason, 
had they the privilege of philosophizing, 
would, indeed, contain in itself all the wis- 
dom, all the morality, and all the law of 
men, if they had no idea of the future life. 
But then, do not be astonished, friends and 
brothers, if you become yourself the food 
of people who love to eat and drink. For 
if there is no need of arranging our own 
lives because ‘ to-morrow we die,’ there is 
still less need of sparing the lives of others 
whom the tomb will swallow to-morrow, 
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leaving no trace behind. Thus the forget- 
fulness of the life to come leads to a for- 
getfulness of every virtue and every duty, 
and makes of man a brute or a wild beast. 

“© man, necessarily immortal, even 
though you do not think of it, do not 
want it! take care not to forget your im- 
mortality, lest the forgetfulness of your 
immortality become a deadly poison for 
your mortal life, and the immortality you 
forget cause your eternal death, if it comes 
to surprise you when you are least ex- 
pecting it and least prepared for it.” 

The illustrious preacher knows well the 
avenues that lead to the mind and heart 
of his hearers. He is not always rhetori- 
cally gentle, but sometimes he forces an 
entrance there. He does not disdain to 
speak of and turn to his purposes the least 
details of daily life. He is always simple, 
and generally moderate in tone, only occa- 
sionally giving way to a burst of lofty elo- 
quence. He is never pompous nor de- 
clamatory. Even when he is pronouncing 


words of condemnation, his tempered grav- . 


ity adds @ stronger character to the force 
of his language. At the end of a sermon in 
which he had declared some hard truths, 
he says: “I hope, my brothers, that there 
are very few, indeed, among us for whom a 
condemnation is to be found in the reflec- 
tions I have just made. As to him who 
can find here a condemnation of himself, 
let him not be angry with him who con- 
demns him from a sense of duty, but let 
him hear his condemnation in a spirit of 
kindness, and let him make it serve to his 
amendment.” But the sirs which prevail 
in Russian society find no mercy from him. 
He inveighs against them all—gaming, 
extravagance, luxury, lust, corruption, and 
venality — with a sharpness and vehe- 
mence before unknown in the Russian 
pulpit. , 

In the eloquence of Philaret is partic- 
ularly noticeable the tendency toward 
mysticism, which is a large element in the 
genius of the Slavonic race. In the Rus- 
sian mind is a certain contemplative im- 
agination, and a faith imprinted with a 
mysticism which is at once dreamy and 
practical. This is well shown in the fol- 
lowing passage on the retreat of Geth- 
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semane, the place of his summer retire- 
ment, near a church and a monastery, 
which to-day are wealthy and populous, 
but were once only a desert.e We give 
this quotation, long as it is, for another 
reason also. It is one of the unusual and 
higher strains of an eloquence which is 
ordinarily more calm: 

‘* Tf it is the property of a monument to 
make toward the times and the objects 
that are commemorated by it, then, par- 
don me, great Laura of St. Sergius, my 
thoughts are carried back with a peculiar 
enthusiasm to the ancient desert of Ser- 
gius. I venerate assuredly, in your 
magnificent churches of to-day the works 
of the saints, the abodes of sanctity, the 
witnesses of ancient and modern piety. 
. . » . [know that the Laura of Ser- 
gius and the desert of Sergius are one and 
the same thing, rich fn the same treasure ; 
that is, the grace of God which dwelt in 
the. blessed Sergius in his desert, and 
which still dwells in him and in his relics 
in his Laura; but, notwithstanding all 
that, I should like to see again the desert 
that acquired and amassed the treasure 
that it then left as an inheritance to the 
Laura. Who will show me the little 
wooden church to which was given, for the 
first time here, the name of the Most Holy 
Trinity ? I should like to assist at those 
nightly services, where a crackling and 
smoky pine-torch lighted the reading and 
the chant, while the hearts of those who 
prayed burned with a more silent and 
more brilliant light, and the flame went up 
to heaven, and the angels ascended and 
descended in the flame of their spiritual 
sacrifice. Open for me the door of that 
narrow cell, in order that Ican breathe the 
air that trembled with the sound of the 
prayer and the sighs of the blessed Ser- 
gius, that was moistened with the rain of 
his tears, on which were imprinted so 
many spiritual, prophetic, and miraculous 
words. Let me cover with my kisses the 
threshold of its entrance, which was 
trodden by the feet of saints, and over 
which one day the queen of heaven 
passed. Show me, too, that other door- 
way of that other cell which the holy 
Sergius built entire in one day with his 
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own hands ; after which he received, as a 
recompense of his day’s work, and to ap- 
pease his hunger of several days’ duration, 
a crust ofmouldy bread. I should like to 
see how, transplanted into this desert 
later than the others, the holy Vicon 
quickly grew and ripened so as to be 
ready to receive the succession from St. 
Sergius. I should like to hear the silence 
of Isaac, which was doubtless far more 
instructive than any preaching. I should 
like to see the sage archimandrite Simon, 
who early understood that it was better to 
be a drudge near St. Sergius than a leader 
elsewhere. Apparently, all that is here; 
only it is hidden by time, or indeed shut 
up in these majestic edifices like a treasure 
of great value in a magnificent casket. 
Open for me this casket ; show me this 
treasure; it can not be stolen or exhaust- 
ed; one can get frdm it, without taking 
away from it, most useful things; for ex- 
ample, silent prayer, simplicity of life, 
humility of wisdom. Or, indeed, does all 


this merely seem to you a dream of the , 


imagination? Oh! would we were worthy 
of contemplating it with a purer eye of the 
mind, in more real manifestations of spir- 
itual light, and not only in the pictures of 
our own imaginations! But it seems to 
me better to dream in this manner than to 
pursue wisdom in an opposite way.” 

In other sermons, addressed not to 
monks, but to a secular audience, he re- 
commends, like Luis de Grenada, the 
mystic Dominican, the formation of a secret 
oratory in the heart, and the creation of a 
spiritual desert ; and again he speaks of 
spiritual prayer in a way that recalls the 
Spanish monk, Juan de la Cruz: 

“Spiritual prayer is a state in which 
man, endowed with the wings of faith and 
of love, arriving, so tospeak, on theextreme 
summit of his being, reaching his highest 
faculty and powers, by which he is, as it 
were, near to divinity, plunges into the 
Spirit of God, receives the infusion of the 
Spirit of God, and gives himself wholly up 
to it, so that it is not so much the man 
himself who prays as the Holy Spirit that 
breathes in him, blowing where it listeth.” 

The above passage, and all his sermons, 
indeed, reveal clearly the spiritual and 
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mental character of the preacher. They 
show us not only his individual character, 
but the national character of the Russian 
people, But, being sermons, they put the 
vices rather than the virtues of that char- 
acter in the strongest light. By the rep- 
rimands we know the faults. The portrait 
of Russian society drawn from these ser- 
mons only would be by no means flatter- 
ing. But we must remember that the 
character of any people, painted only in 
the invectives of a preacher against sin, 
would be as little pleasing; and that, in 
many of the points marked out for con- 
demnation, Russia has greatly improved 
since some of these sermons were deliy- 
ered. Avarice, venality, and bribery are 
especially condemned as the three ruling 
sins of the age, Again and again are 
anathemas launched against unjust judges 
and greedy officials, with open hands 
ready for the purse of the suppliant. One 
would almost suppose that honesty were 
impossible in official life from the way in 
which ambition is blamed, and all persons 
bade be contented with their qwn condi- 
tion in life. To those sceking for place 
the words of Christ are quoted, “ You 
know not what youask;” and they are re- 
commended to regulate their conduct by 
the precept of the sage, “Do not seek 
what is above you.” Extravagance and 
the love of gaming also get their share of 
a most just and very powerful condem- 
nation. As the Russian church is part 
of the Russian state, and as the emperor 
is its head, spiritual as well as temporal, 
the position of the Russian clergy is pecu- 
liar. Their text must always be, “ Fear 
God; honor the czar;” and their mouths 
must be shut to all else of national con- 
cern, With Philaret it was not always so. 
Like Nathan, he sometimes, as we have 
seen, would rebuke his emperor, even 
though he suffered for it. Of courge, when 
slavery was the order of the day, he was 
too good a Christian to disturb his prov- 
ince by openly preaching doctrines that 
might inflame the minds of the serfs, 
though he always used his best efforts to 
bring about a feeling of the error of the 
system with the masters. And when he 
had had the pleasure of preparing the do- 
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cree for the overthrow of that great wrong, 
then he endeavored, from the pulpit, to 
make his hearers feel the rightness and 
justice of emancipation. 

The close union of the religious with the 
national feeling is of great advantage in 
great national crises, such as invasion or 
war. Each acts on the other, and both 
together produce that devotion and patriot- 
ism that fired Moscow, and that supported 
the miseries of the siege of Sevastopol. The 
church profits by the feeling as well as 
the state, using it to reanimete faith in the 
heart. “The Gauls have invaded us,” 
says Philaret, ‘because we have despised 
God in our homes.” 

Whenever an opportunity occurs to 
awaken the remembrance of this epoch of 
1812, Philaret eagerly seizes it. In a ser- 
mon on the anniversary of the coronation 
of the Emperor Alexander IIL., also the 
anniversary of the battle of Moskoa, he 
exclaims: “The present day is more bril- 
liant than many others, because in it is 
reflected the splendor of that day which, 
a year ago, illuminated all Russia with the 
light of the imperial coronation, and spread 
over it the perfume of the holy imperial 
anointing. Return, memorable day, draw 
near to our gaze. Then we considered 
thee with the eye of a heart full of joy; 
now it will be more useful for us to con- 
sider thee also with the eye of a mind given 
up to meditation. We remember that 
this was the memorable day of Borodino, 
in which Russia by herself alone resisted 
all Europe, in which the spirit of conquest 
and domination, that had hitherto known 
no bounds, hurled itself against a wall, in 
throwing itself against the spirit of love 
for czar and country. This day indeed 


deserves to have the honor of being the’ 


day of the coronation of the czar, and the 
solemn witness of the love of the nation 
for the czar.” 

The Crimean war furnished occasion for 
two very remarkable addresses: one at the 
departure of the Widows of Mercy going 
to give their care to the soldiers wounded 
“in the war for faith, czar, and country ;” 
the other at the conclusion of peace. 

We give a passage from the first, worthy 
of having been addressed to the good 

Vou. V.—4 
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women who never ceased being merciful 
in our late war : 

“ War—a holy thing for those who ac- 
cept it from necessity for the defense of 
justice, of faith, and of country! The 
man who fights in this struggle performs 
the deed of faith and justice that the Christ- 
ian martyrs performed by the confession 
of faith and justice, by suffering and death 
for that confession; and by receiving 
wounds, by sacrificing his life in this strug- 
gle, he marches behind the martyrs toward 
the incorruptible crown. . . . Would you 
not have regarded it as a peculiar blessing 
for you from the divine Providence, ifit had 
been given you to serve a martyr for the 
alleviation of his sufferings? A like bless- 
ing awaits you in the faithful performance 
of the service that is reserved for you. The 
wound of a faithful warrior, that you re- 
lieve by bandages and remedies, is a glori- 
ous mark of valor now, and will be still 
more glorious in eternity. If through 
your cares he returns from the valley of 
death, you will deserve not only his grati- 
tude, but also that of his country, to whom 
you restore a precious son. If it seems 
good for him to finish his earthly journey 
and to pass into the celestial country, you 
will have in heaven one who will be thank- 
ful to you, and will call down on you the 
blessing of a celestial Father.” 

When peace is coming, when the honor 
of the flag has been preserved, and when 
thanks must be given to God for the end 
of such bitter trials, the sacred orator first 
expresses the dissatisfaction of his hearers 
at the pitiless war, and then seeks to calm 
them and himself by a vigorous review of 
the struggle : 

“Tt is impossible to@oolly recall what 
difficulties the Russian army has had to 
overcome in this war, what burdens the peo- 
ple have had to bear, what privations and 
what sufferings our compatriots nearer to 
the ignominious spectacle of the war have 
had to endure from our enemies. But to 
these sad memories is joined another, con- 
soling and majestic. Our sailors, after hay- 
ing begun their exploits by the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet, afterward avoided the 
enormously superior navies of several pow- 
ers, and not only did not surrendgr their 
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vessels, but made of them a submarine forti- 
fication for the defense of the harbor and the 
city. Finally, our sailors and our soldiers 
united resisted victoriously for eleven 
months, at Sevastopol, the very numerous 
armies of four nations, and withstood in- 
struments of destruction hitherto unexam- 
pled. Andat last, although it has still been 
permitted to our enemies to work on the 
ruins abandoned to them, and to multiply 
ruins, the Russian army is this day standing 
at Sevastopol.* In the remote East, alittle 
fort, with a handful of men, has repulsed 
the attacks by sea and land of enemies in- 
comparably stronger, rather by prayer than 
by force, by the avowal even of those who 
have taken part in the attacks. In the 
West, two very strong tleets have exhausted 
their vain efforts against a single fortress, 
and have only looked at another fortress 
from a distance. In the North, there has 
been a strange struggle ; on one side ships- 
of-war and cannonades, on the other servi- 
tors of the altar and monks walking in 
sanctity and prayer on the walls of the 
monastery, and some even with weak and 
badly conditioned arms ; and the monastery 
has remained unconquered, and the sancti- 
ty inviolate. Against Russia have fought 
the armies of four nations, among them 
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the two strongest in the world. Among 
neutral nations, some have been complete- 
ly neutral, while others, by their undecid- 
ed attitude, have diminished the facility of 
our action, and that has been turned into 
facility for our enemies. And yet, in spite 
of all this, we have not been conquered in 
Europe, and we have been victors in Asia. 
Glory to the Russian army! Blessed be 
the memory of the combatants for their 
country, who have brought to it, as a sacri- 
fice, their courage, their skill, and their 
lives!” : 

Here is the history of the Crimean war, 
not perhaps as told by Kinglake and 
Russell, but in the glowing words of a 
Russian bishop, who knows how to thrill 
with a sincere and lofty patriotism the 
heart of “‘ Holy Russia.” 

One word more and we have done. In 
this last passage, and in all the quotations 
we have made, we think there clearly ap- 
pears that peculiar spirit of the Eastern 
Church which renders any hoped for union 
between it and Western Christianity a 
mere chimera. The church of “Holy 
Russia” and that of liberal France, or 
materialistic England or America, possess 
scarcely an element in common. 


A NEW STABAT MATER.t 


Tue lovers of sacred poetry have reason 
to rejoice over an interesting literary dis- 
covery, which is nothing less than a 
worthy rival of the world-famous mediz- 
val sequence Sta®ut Mater. Hereafter a 
distinction must be made between the 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa and the Stabat 
Mater Speciosa ; or, to use a more con- 


* This was delivered on the 25th of March, 
1856. 

¢ Stabat Mater Speciosa: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother. (By J. M. N.) London, 
1867. Compare also Stabat Mater: Hymn 
of the Sorrows of Mary, translated by Abra- 
ham Coles, M.D., Ph.D., with photograph. 
New-York, 1867. 


venient title, the Mater Dolorosa and the 
Mater Speciosa. While the former has 
been known and admired for nearly five 
centuries, the latter, though probably as 
old, was buried in obscurity} until it was 
brought to light in our day by A. F. 
Ozanam, in his work on the Franciscan 
Poets,§ and in the improved German 





¢ It was, however, known to exist. The 
same edition of the Italian poems of Jacopone, 
published at Brescia in 1495, which contains 
the Mater Dolorosa, contains also the Stabat 
Mater Speciosa juxta fenum gaudiosa. So 
says Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, III., p. 484. 

§ Les Poétes Franciscains en Italie au XIII* 
siécle, avec un choix de petites Fleurs de Saint 
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edition of this work by Julius, with an 
admirable translation of the hymn by 
Cardinal Diepenbrock, then bishop of 
Breslau. The poem has also attracted 
the attention of English hymnologists, and 
been translated for the first time into 
English by the late Dr. John Mason 
Neale, who published the original Latin 
with the translation a few days before his 
death, in August, 1866, thus closing his 
useful and brilliant hymnological labors. 
In America the poem seems to be as yet 
entirely unknown. At least I have seen 
nowhere an allusion toit. Even the accom- 
plished hymnologist, Dr. Coles, of Newark, 
in the recent edition of his interesting mon- 
ograph on the Stabat Mater Dolorosa,(New 
York, 1867) makes no mention of it. 
The reputed author of both these 
hymns is Giacomo da Todi, better known 
as Giacopéne or Jacopone. , His proper 
name was Jacobus. de Benedictis, or 
Giacomo de Benedetti, being a descend- 
ant of the noble family of the Benedetti 
at Todi, in Umbria, Italy. He success- 
fully studied and practiced law, but was 
converted in consequence of the sudden 
death of his wife in a theatre, sold his 
goods for the benefit of the poor, and 
joined the order of the Franciscans. This 
order, founded by St. Francis of As- 
sissi, was then in the fervor of the first 
love, and carried away many of the noblest 
and most enthusiastic youths. Its ruling 
idea and aim was the literal imitation of 
the poor and humble life of Christ. St. 
Francis died of the wounds of Christ, 
~ which are said to have impressed them- 
selves on his hands and side through the 
plastic power of an imagination drunk 
with the contemplation and love of the 
crucified Redeemer. He was himself a 
poet. His friend and biographer, Thomas 
& Celano, is the author of the incompa- 
rable judgment hymn, Dies irz, dies illa. 
Animated by the same spirit, Giacopéne 
went to fanatical extremes in his zeal for 
ascetic holiness and spiritual martyrdom. 
Frangois, trad. de V’Italien. Paris, 1852. I 
take the title (which is not given by Neale) 
from Brunet, (vol. vi. p. 819) but I have suught 
the book in vain in the libraries of New-York. 
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a 
He endeavored to atone by self-sought 
tortures for his own sins, and “to fill up 
that which is behind in the afflictions of 
Christ” for the good of others. He was 
subject to fits of insanity. To grow in 
the grace of humility he exposed himself 
to the ridicule of his cotemporaries by 
the oddity of his appearance and conduct. 
At one time during public plays at Todi, 
he is said to have suddenly appeared 
among the crowd almost in puris naturali- 
bus, with a saddle on his back and a 
bridle in his mouth, walking on all fours 
like a horse! He was called Giacopéne, 
or the great Jacob, at first in derision, 
perhaps also to distinguish him from the 
many Jacobs among the Franciscans. For 
the syllabic suffix éne in Italian indicates 
greatness or elevation; as, alberone, great 
tree, from albero ; cappellone from capello, 
hat; portone from porta, door; salone 
from sala, saloon. For ten years he car- 
ried on these ascetic excesses, but then he 
withdrew into a life of solitary mystic con- 
templation of God and his infinite love, 
and had no higher desire than to suffer 
for him who had died for his sins. In his 
poems he fearlessly exposed the vices of 
all classes of society, and censured Pope 
Boniface VIII., who punished him by 
excommunication and hard imprisonment, 
After the death of this bad pope, in 1308, 
he was set free, and closed his earthly 
pilgrimage at an advanced age, December 
25th, 1306, and was buriedat Todi. “He 
died,” says Wadding, “like a swan, hav- 
ing composed several hymns just before 
his death.” The inscription on his grave 
tells the story of his life: ‘“ Ossa B. Jaco- 
poni de Benedictis, Tudertini, Fratris 
Ordinis Minorum, qui stultus propter 
Christum nova mundum arte delusit et 
celum rapuit. Obdormivit in Domino 
die xxv. Martii, anno Domini mccxcv1.” 
This date is a gross error, since he sur- 
vived Boniface VIIL, who died 1303. 
Wadding corrects the date by substitut- 
tuting December 25th, 1306.* 











* The fullest account of his life is found in 
Lucas Wadding’s Annales Minorum seu trium 
Ordinum a 8. Francisco institutorum, Rom. 
2d_ ed. 1731 sqq., (21 vols. in all) vol. iv. p. 








’ 

The Poesie or Cantaci Spirituali of 
Jacopone mark the dawn of the Italian 
language and literature at a time when the 
author of the Divina Commedia was still 
a youth, and Petrarca was just born. 
They were first published at Florence in 
1490, under the title Laude di frate Jaco- 
pone da Todi, and repeatedly since. 

In the second edition of these poems, 
which appeared at Brescia 1495, there is 
an appendix of several Latin poems, 
among which is one De Contemptu Mundi, 
and the Stabat Mater Dolorosa.* On this 
ground as well as on account of the gen- 
eral agreement of the hymn with what 
we know of Giacopéne and with the spirit 
of the early Franciscan poetry, Lucas 
Wadding, the learned Irish historian of the 
Franciscan order, of which he was himself 
a member, vindicated the Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa to Giacopéne, who has ever 
since been commonly regarded as the 
author.t 

In the absence of authentic or cotem- 
porary evidence, this opinion is no more 
than a probable conjecture; but it is pre- 
ferable to other conjectures. The Mater 
Dolorosa has also been ascribed, without 
proof, to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, (died 
1151) in whose works it has found a place. 
Pope Benedict XIV., (De Festis Jesu 
Christi, 2, c. 4, § 5) Mone, (in his col- 
lection of Latin Hymns, vol. ii. 149) and 
Phil. Wackernagel (Das Deutsche Kirchen- 
lied, etc., 1862, vol. i. pp. 186 and 162) 
ascribe it to the great Pope Innocent IIL, 
(who died 1216) at least in its original 


407 sqq.; and vol. v. p.606 sqq., and vol. vi. 
76 sqq. (A copy of this work is in the Astor 
Library.) 

* According to Brunet, the same edition con- 
tains also the Mater Speciosa. 

{ See Wadding’s Scriptores Ord. Minorum, 
etc., Rome, 1650, fols. 180, 181, quoted by 
Daniel, Thes. Hymnol., ii. p. 141. This 
‘work of Wadding I could not find in New- 
York. In his voluminous Annals of the 
Franciscan Order, which I have examined, 
Wadding says nothing of the Stabat Mater, but 
ascribes to Jacopone the poem De Contemptu 
Mundi, commencing, “ Cur mundus militat sub 
vana gloria.” (Vol. vi. p. 79 sq.) 
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form, (six stanzas) and to Giacopéne in 
its revised and enlarged form. But nei- 
ther Mone nor Wackernagel furnishes 
the least evidence for the conjecture. 
(The work of Pope Benedict, to which 
Mone simply refers as his authority, I 
have not seen.) Neither of them had any 
knowledge then of the Mater Speciosa, 
which gives a new turn to the question 
of the authorship of its companion hymn. 

If the Mater Speciosa be really the work 
of Giacopone, as Ozanam and Neale as- 
sume, it would establish his authorship 
of the Mater Dolorosa. But Neale fur- 
nishes no proof, and the work of Ozanam 
on the poetry of the Franciscan order I 
have been unable to procure. Consequent- 
ly, we suspend our final judgment till 
we have further light. Whoever was the 
author, he evidently was unconcerned 
about his fame, and, like the writer of 
the inimitable Imitation of Christ, was 
only prompted by the motive of doing 
good. 

The Mater Speciosa and the Mater Do- 
lorosa are, apparently, the product of the 
same genius. They are companion hymns, 
and resemble each other like twin sisters. 
Dr. Neale infers, from the want of finish 
and the number of imperfect rhymes, that 
the Mater Speciosa was composed first; 
but I am decidedly of the contrary opin- 
ion. The Mater Dolorosa was evidently 
suggested by the Scripture scene, as 
briefly stated by St. John in the first 
words of the poem, (in the Vulgate version) 
and this, again, suggested the cradle-hymn 
as a counterpart. It is a parallelism of 
contrast which runs from beginning to 
end. The Mater Speciosa is a Christmas 
hymn, and sings the overflowing joy of 
Mary at the cradle of the new-born Say- 
iour. The Mater Dolorosa is a Good Fri- 
day hymn, and sings the piercing agony 
of Mary at the cross of her divine human 
Son. They breathe the same love to 
Christ, and the burning desire to become 
identified with Mary by sympathy in the 
intensity of her joy as in the intensity 
of her grief. They are the same in struc- 
ture, and excel alike in the singularly 
touching music of language and the soft 
cadence that echoes the sentiment. Both 
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consist of two parts, the first of which 
describes the objective situation ; the 
second identifies the author with the sit- 
uation, and addresses the Virgin as an 
object of worship. Both bear the impress 
of their age and the monastic order which 
probably gave them birth. They are 
Roman Catholic in that they fix the pious 
contemplation upon the mother first, and 
only through her upon the Son ; while the 
Protestant looks first upon the Son, and 
worships him only. For this feature of 
Mariolatry they are, as a whole, unsuit- 
able for an evangelical hymn-book, unless 
they be so changed as to place Christ in 
the foreground, and to address the prayer 
to him.* 

The Mater Dolorosa is the more objec- 
tionable of the two in its Romish features ; 
besides ascribing to the Virgin offices and 
powers which clearly belong only to the 
Holy Spirit, it is full of the implied meri- 
toriousness of human suffering. But we 
should make allowance for the irresistible 
influence of the spirit of the times, and 
not overlook the truth which underlies 
almost every error of the Roman Church, 
and gives it such power over the pious 
feelings of her members. It is impossible 
not to be moved in the deep by either of 
the Stabat Maters. As in the inimitable 
Madonnas of Raphael (especially that of 
Dresden) it is, after all, the glory of the 
Divine Son which is reflected in every 
feature and emotion of the human mother. 

The mysterious charm and power of the 
two hymns is due to the subject and to the 
intensity of feeling with which the author 
seized it. Mary at the manger, and Mary 
at thacross opens a vista'to an abyss of 
joy, and of grief such as the world never 
saw before. Mary stood there not only as 
the mother, but as the representative of 
the whole Christian church, for which the 
eternal Son of God was born an infant in 
the manger, and for which he suffered the 
most ignominious death on the cross. 
The author had the rare poetic faculty to 
bring out, as from: immediate vision and 

* This was done in Albert Knapp’s version 
of the Mater Dolorosa, See Schaff’s German 
Hymn-Book, No, 117. 
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heartfelt sympathy, the deep meaning of 
those scenes in stanzas of classic beauty 
and melody that melt the heart and 
start the tear of joy at the manger, and 
of penitential grief at the cross of Christ, 
and of burning gratitude to him for that 
unutterable love which caused his birth 
and his death for a lost and sinful world. 
Such lyrics as these can never die nor 
lose their charm. ‘A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” 

The Mater Dolorosat has been regarded 
by universal consent as the most pathetic 
and touching of Latin church lyrics, and 
inferior only to the Dies Ire of Thomas 
4 Celano, (1250) which stands alone in its 
glory and overpowering effect. Daniel 
(Thesaurus Hymnologicus, vol. v. p. 59) 
calls it the queen of sequences.{ It was 
spread all over Europe by the Flagellants 
or Brethren of the Cross (Crucifratres, Cru- 
ciferi) in their penitential processions, and 
gradually found a place in almost every 
breviary or missal. It breathes the spirit 
of profound repentance and glowing love 
such as can be kindled only by long and 
intense contemplation of the mystery of 
the cross—that most amazing and affect- 
ing spectacle ever presented to the gaze of 
heaven and earth, The agony of Mary at 
the cross and the sword which then pierced 
through her soul according to the proph- 
ecy of Simeon (Luke ii. 85) never found a 
more perfect expression. It surpasses in 
effect the Mater Dolorosas of the greatest 
painters. The key-note of the hymn is 
contained in the first two lines, and is sug- 
gested by the brief but pregnant sentence 
of St. John, Stabat juata crucem mater 
ejus, (John xix. 25, in the Latin Vulgate) 
which has given rise to some of the most 
magnificent works of art. It is brought out 
with overpowering effect in the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, as has been felt even by those who have 
little religious sympathy with the theme. 
“The loveliness of sorrow,” says Tieck in 
his Phantasus, (as quoted by Daniel, ii. p. 
139 f.) “in the depth of pain, the smiling 

+ Its proper nameis Planctus Beate Virginis, 
or Sequentia de Septem Doloribus B, Virginis, 
De Compassione B. V. 

¢ Compare also the essays of Mohnike, Lisco, 
and Coles on the Mater Dolorosa. 
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in tears, the childlike simplicity, which 
touches on the highest heaven, had to me 
never before risen so bright in the soul. I 
had to turn away to hide my tears, espe- 
cially at the place, ‘Videt suum dulcem 
natum.” 

The Mater Dolorosa has furnished the text 
tosome of the noblest musical compositions 
by Palestrina, Pergolesi, Astorga, Haydn, 
Bellini, Rossini, Neukomm. That of Pales- 
trina is still annually performed in the 
Sistine chapel during the Passion week ; 
that of Pergolesi, the last and most cele- 
brated of his works, has never been sur- 
passed, if equaled, in the estimation of 
critics. Of these melodies it has been 
said: 

“Es héren, wenn du das Schwert im tief zer- 
rissenen Busen 

Der gittlichen Mutter beweinst, mitweinende 

Engel dir zu.” 


There are about eighty German transla- 
tions of the Stabat Mater, (for example, by 
L. Tieck, De la Motte Fouqué, A. L. Follen, 
Wessenberg, Daniel, Lisco, Kénigsfeld, A. 
Knapp, etc.) and several English transla- 
tions, (for example, by E. Caswall, “ At the 
cross her station keeping ;” by Lord Lind- 
say: 

“By the cross, sad vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
While on it the Saviour hung.”) * 


But very few of the latter strictly pre- 
serve the original metre. The English 
double rhyme rarely expresses the melody 
and pathos of the Latin. Dr. Abraham 
Coles, of Newark, the well-known author 


MATER SPECIOSA, 


1, Stabat Mater speciosa 
Juxta foenum gaudiosa, 
Dum jacebat parvulus ; 
Cujus animam gaudentem 
Lactabundam ac ferventem 
Pertransivit jubilus. 


2. O quam leta et beata 

Fuit illa immaculata 

Mater Unigeniti! 

* Lord Lindsay’s version is reprinted in the 
anonymous book, The Seven Great Hymns of 
the Mediswval Church, New-York, 1866, (third 
edition) p. 98, and is regarded by the compiler 
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of fourteen translations of Dies Irs, has 
probably best succeeded in a faithful ren- 
dering of the Mater Dolorosa. 

The Mater Speciosa, having been but re- 
cently brought to light, has been translated 
but once into German by Diepenbrock, and 
once into English by Neale. Although 
it is less pathetic, it suffers little by a com- 
parison with the Mater Dolorosa. The cor- 
respondence of the two runs through every 
stanza, except the fifth of the Mater Specio- 
sa,to which there is no corresponding stanza 
in the authorized text of the Mater Doloro- 
sa. But the Latin text of George Stella 
gives thirteen stanzas of the Latin. To 
show the striking contrast of the two 
hymns we present them in parallel col- 
umns, first in Latin, and then in the 
English translations. We take the text 
and the translation of the Mater Speciosa 
from Dr. Neale, the text of the Mater Dolo- 
rosa from the Roman Breviary, compared 
with Daniel, (Thesaurus Hymnologicus, ii. 
p. 133) Mone, (Lateinische Hymnen des 
Mittelalters, 1854, vol. ii. p. 147-154) and 
Wackernagel (Das Deutsche Kirchenlied, 
1862, vol. ii. p. 136 and 162.) Mone infers 
from a careful comparison of different man- 
uscript copies that the text of the Breviary 
is preferable, but may be improved by 
other readings. We have, however, sup- 
plied the fifth stanza of the Mater Dolorosa 
from another recension to complete the cor- 
respondence. The admirable English ver- 
sion of the Mater Dolorosa, which carefully 
preserves the measure of the original, is 
from Dr. Coles, who kindly granted us 
permission to use it, 


MATER DOLOROSA, 


1. Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum+ pendebat Filius ; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam} ac dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius, 


2. O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti ! 
as best expressing the pathos of the original. 
He did not know the translation of Dr. Coles. 
+ Alii: Qua, sc. cruce. So also Mone. 
t Mone et al.; contristantem. 














Qu gaudebat et ridebat, 
Exultabat, cum videbat 
Nati partum inclyti. 


8. Quis jam est, qui non gauderet | 


Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto solatio ? 

Quis non posset colletari, 

Christi matrem contemplari 
Ludentem cum filio ? 


4, Pro peccatis sus gentis 
Christum vidit cum jumentis 
Et algori subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Vagientem, adoratum, 
Vili diversorio. 


5. Nato Christo in prasepe 
Coli cives canunt lete 
Cum immenso gaudio ; 
Stabat senex cum puella 
Non cum verbo nec loquela 
Stupescentes cordibus. 


6. Eja mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim ardoris, 
Fac ut tecum sentiam ! 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amatum Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


7. Sancta mater, istud agas, 
Prone introducas plagas 
Cordi fixas valide. 
Tui nati ccelo lapsi, 
Jam dignati foeno nasci 
Poenas mecum divide, 


8. Fac me vere congaudere, 
Jesulino cohwrere 
Donec ego vixero. 
In me sistat ardor tui; 
Puerino fac me frui 
Dum sum in exilio, 
Hunce ardorem fac communem, 
Ne me facias immunem 
Ab hoc desiderio. 
9. Virgo virginum preclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara; 
Fac me parvum rapere ; 





* Mone: dum. 
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+ Mone: Christi matrem. 


Que meerebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat, cum* videbat 
Nati poenas inclyti! 


. Quis est homo, qui non fleret, 


Matrem Christi} si videret 
In tanto supplicio ? 

Quis non posset contristari, 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio ? 


. Pro peccatis sue gentis 


Vidit Jesum in tormentis 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Morientem,} desolatum, 

Dum emisit spiritum. 


Quis non potest contristari, 
Matrem Christi contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio. 
In me sistat dolor tui 
Crucifixo fac me frui 
Dum sum in exilio.] § 


. Eja] mater, fons amoris! 


Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac ut tecum lugeam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


. Sancta mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 


Cordi meo valide.J 
Tui nati vulnerati, 
Tam dignati pro me pati 
Poonas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere tecum** flere, 
Crucifixo, condolere, 
Donec ego vixero. 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Meque tibi sociare, ++ 
In planctu desidero, 


. Virgo virginum preclara, 


Mihi tam{f non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum plangere ; 





¢ Mone: Moriendo, 


§ This stanza is not found in the Breviary, which gives but ten stanzas, but has been insert- 
ed from the text of Georgius Stella, who gives thirteen stanzas, 


| So Stella, Roman Breviary, Daniel. Alii: Pia. 


** So Mone. Al.: tecum vere, 


q Al.: vivide, ( 


++ I prefer his reading with Mone to that of the Breviary: Te libenter sociare. eign’ 


tt Mone: jam. 





Fac ut pulchrum fantem portem, 
Qui nascendo vicit mortem, 
Volens vitam tradere, 


10. Fac me tecum satiari, 
Nato me inebriari, 

Stans inter tripudio. 
Inflammatus et accensus 
Obstupescit omnis sensus 

Tali de commercio. 


11. Omnes stabulum amantes, 
Et pastores vigilantes 
Pernoctantes sociant. 
Per virtutem nati tui 
Ora ut electi sui 
Ad patriam veniant. 


12, Fae me nato custodiri, 
Verbo Dei premuniri, 
Conservari gratia ; 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur 
Tui nati visio.J 


THE MATER SPECIOSA. 
1, Full of beauty stood the Mother 
By the manger, blest o’er other, 
Where her little one she lays: 
For her inmost soul’s elation, 
In its fervid jubilation, 
Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


Oh! what glad, what rapturous feeling 
Filled that blessed mother, kneeling 
By the Sole-Begotten One ! 


How, her heart with laughter bounding, 


She beheld the work astounding, 
Saw his birth, the glorious Son. 





* Al.: ponam. 
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Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas* recolere,+ 


9. Fac me plagis vulnerari, 


& Cruce hac inebriarit 


Ob amorem Filii. 
Inflammatus et aceensus, 
Per te, Virgo,$ sim defensus 

In die Judicii. 


10, Fac me cruce custodiri 
Morte Christi premuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. | 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur 
Paradisi gloria.** 


THE MATER DOLOROSA, 


. Stood th’ afflicted Mother weeping, 


Near the cross her station keeping, 
Whereon hung her Son and Lord ; * 
Through whose spirit sympathizing, 
Sorrowing and agonizing, 
Also passed the cruel sword. 


Oh ! how mournful and distressed 
Was that favored and most blessed 
Mother of the Only Son! 
Trembling, grieving, bosom heaving, 
While perceiving, scarce believing,+t¢ 
Pains of that Illustrious One. 


+ Al.: Plagis te colere, 


¢ Mone and others: Cruceque (or, Cruce fac) me fac beari. An attempt to weaken the force 


and audacity of the author’s metaphor—the drunkenness of love. 


See Coles, p. 23. 


]) Mone and others : | 
Christe, cum sit hinc transire, 
Da per matrem me venire 
Ad palmam victorie. 

J Ozanam and Diepenbrock give this as the concluding stanza; but Neale concludes with 
the eleventh stanza, and regards the’ twelfth as a copy from the conclusion of the Mater 
Dolorosa. 

** Ph, Wackernagel (Das Deutsche Kirchenlied, etc., vol. i. p. 162) adds from his manuscript 
copies the first half of an eleventh stanza, where the author addresses himself to Christ 
-directly, as in the variation just quoted from Mone: 

Christe, cum sit hine exire, 
Da per matrem me venire 
Ad palmam victorie. 

tt ed is a happy reproduction of the musical quadruplication of the female rhymes in the 
Que moerebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat, cum videbat. 


§ AL. : pia. 


Te 
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Who is he, that sight who beareth, 

Nor Christ’s mother’s solace shareth 
In her bosom as he lay : 

Who is he that would not render 

Tend’rest love for love so tender, 
Love, with that dear babe at play ? 


. For the trespass of her nation 


She with oxen saw his station 
Subjected to cold and woe; 

Saw her sweetest offspring’s wailing, 

Wise men him with worship hailing, 
In the stable, mean and low. 


. Jesus lying in the manger, 


Heavenly armies sang the stranger, 
In the great joy-bearing part ; 

Stood the old man with the maiden, 

No words speaking, only laden 
With this wonder in their heart. 


. Mother, fount of love still flowing, 


Let me, with thy rapture glowing, 
Learn to sympathize with thee: 

Let me raise my heart’s devotion, 

Up to Christ with pure emotion, 
That accepted I may be. 


. Mother, let me win this blessing, 


Let his sorrow’s deep impressing 
In my heart engraved remain: 
Since thy Son, from heaven descending, 
Deigned to bear the manger’s tending, 
Oh! divide with me his pain. 


. Keep my heart its gladness bringing, 


To my Jesus ever clinging 

Long as this my life shall last ; 
Love like that thine own love, give it, 
On my little child to rivet, 

Till this exile shall be past. 
Let me share thine own affliction ; 
Let me suffer no rejection 

Of my purpose fixed and fast. 


. Virgin, peerless of condition, 


Be not wroth with my petition, 
Let me clasp thy little Son: , 
Let me bear that child so glorious, 
Him, whose birth, o’er death victorious, 
Willed that life for man was won 


Let me, satiate with my pleasure, 
Feel the rapture of thy treasure 
Leaping for that joy intense: 


A New Stabat Mater. 
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8. Who the man, who, called a brother, 


Would not weep, saw he Christ’s mother 
In such deep distress and wild ? 

Who could not sad tribute render 

Witnessing that mother tender 
Agonizing with her child ? 


. For his people’s sins atoning, 


Him she saw in torments groaning, 
Given to the scourger’s rod ; 
Saw her darling offspring, dying 
Desolate, forsaken, crying, 
Yield his spirit up to God. 


. Make me feel thy sorrow’s power, 


That with thee I tears may shower, 
Tender mother, fount of love! 
Make my heart with love unceasing 
Burn foward Christ the Lord, that pleas- 
ing 
I may be to him above. 


. Holy mother, this be granted, 


That the slain c:\«’s wounds be planted 
Firmly in my heart to bide. 

Of him wounded, all astounded— 

Depths unbounded for me sounded,* 
All the pangs with me divide. 


. Make me weep with thee in union ; 


With the Crucified, communion 
In his grief and suffering give ; 
Near the cross with tears unfailing 
I would join thee in thy wailing 
Here as long as I shall live. 


. Maid of maidens, all excelling! 


Be not bitter, me repelling, 

Make thou me a mourner too; 
Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 
Share his passion, shame defying, 

All his wounds in me renew, 


. Wound for wound be there created ; 


With the cross intoxicated 
For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray— 


Tam dignati pro me pati, ete, 
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That, inflamed by such communion, 
Through the marvel of that union 
I may thrill in every sense. 


11, All that love this stable truly, 
And the shepherds watching duly, 
Tarry there the livelong night : 
Pray that, by thy Son’s dear merit, 
His elected may inherit 
Their own country’s endless light. 


of Orange. 


May I, fired with pure affection, 
Virgin, have through thee protection 
In the solemn judgment day. 


10. Let me by the cross be warded, 
By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Nourished by divine supplies. 
When the body death hath riven, 
Grant that to the soul be given 
Glories bright of paradise. 


[May, 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE. ¥ 


“Nor yet mature, but matchless ; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue ; 
Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon 

calmed: 
His heart and hand both open, and both free.” 
TRoILus ANQ, CRESSIDA, 


Wuuuam or Nassav, first prince of 
Orange of that name, was one of those 
generals who, like Wallenstein and Wash- 
ington, though very often unsuccessful in 
war, yet were, in the words of Marshal 
Marmont, “never destroyed or discour- 
aged, but were always able to oppose a 
menacing front, and make the enemy pay 
dear for what he gained.” Of what Mot- 
ley calls the soldier’s great virtues—con- 
stancy in disaster, devotion to duty, hope- 
fulness in defeat, sublime and majestic 
patience—no man, it is believed, ever 
possessed a larger share. “ He arrived, 
through a series of reverses, at a perfect 
victory. He planted a free commonwealth 
under the very battery of the Inquisition, 
in defiance of the most powerful empire 
existing. He was, therefore, a conqueror 
in the loftiest sense, for he conquered lib- 
erty and a national existence for a whole 
people. The contest was long, and he fell 
in the struggle, but the victory was to the 
dead hero, not to the living monarch.” 
His constancy in bearing the whole weight 
of a struggle, as unequal as that of the 
colonies against Great Britain, was the 
theme of admiration throughout Europe. 
The rock in the ocean, “ tranquil amid 
raging billows,” was the emblem by which 


\ 
his friends expressed their sense of his 
unshaken firmness. In the world’s bead- 
roll of fame there are few if any more 
beautiful characters than the patriot 
prince. 

William of Orange, surnamed “ The 
Silent,” was born at Dillenburg, in the 
duchy of Nassau, April 25th, 1533. He 
was the eldest son of William of Nassau 
Dillenburg and Juliana of Stolberg, .a 
woman of most exemplary character and 
unaffected piety. Among the mothers of 
great men, she deserves an honorable 
place. At the age of eleven he succeeded 
to the title and rich domains of his cousin- 
german René, prince of Orange; and, 
though his family had embraced the great 
principles of the Reformation, he was sent 
to Brussels, to be educated at the Catholic 
court of Queen Mary of Hungary. <Ad- 
mitted at an early age as a page in the 
emperor’s household, Charles soon recog- 
nized the remarkable character of the 
youthful prince, selecting him for his 
intimate friend and constant attendant. 
“He alone,” says Schiller, ‘was permitted 
to remain in the emperor’s presence when 
Charles gave audience to foreign ambassa- 
dors ;” a proof that, even as a boy, he 


had already begun to merit the surname 
of the Silent. Before he was twenty-one, 
Kaiser Karl appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the army on the French fron- 
tier, and the young soldier acquitted him- 
self in a manner which justified the em- 
peror’s confidence in him, It was upon 
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the shoulder of William of Orange that 
Charles the Fifth leaned at his abdication: 
the prince’s hand that bore the imperial 
insignia of the discrowned sovereign to 
Ferdinand at Augsburg. He was with 
the army during the hostilities which were 
soon after resumed in Picardy, and was 
the secret negotiator of the preliminary 
arrangement with France, soon afterward 
confirmed by a treaty of peace. After 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, signed 
February 5th, 1559, the prince and the 
Duke of Alva were selected by Henry the 
Second as hostages for its due execution. 
One day, during his residence in France, 
he happened to be left alone with his ma- 
jesty while hunting in the forest of Vin- 
cennes. The king’s mind was full of the 
plot formed by Philip of Spain and him- 
self to extirpate that “accursed vermin,” 
the Protestants. This scheme against 
their subjects had been carried on through 
the medium of Alva, and Henry, impru- 
dently taking for granted that Orange was 
a party to the conspiracy, opened the 
whole subject to him without reserve : 
telling him of the manner in which it was 
proposed to smite the Protestants hip and 
thigh, how the heretics were to be discov- 
ered dnd massacred sans mercy. The 
prince, horror-struck, listened, and kept 
his countenance, neither by word nor look 
exhibiting the slightest surprise, and thus 
William of Orange obtained his surname 
of the Silent. From that hour he re- 
solved to dedicate himself and his great 
fortune in defense of his country. A 
few days afterward he obtained permis- 
sion to visit the Netherlands, where he 
exerted all his influence to excite the 
states to a general opposition to the pres- 
ence of Spanish troops, of which, in con- 
junction with Egmont, he had been ap- 
pointed commander. Although having as 
yet no sympathy for the Protestants, he 
could not, he said, “‘but feel compassion 
for so many virtuous men and women 
thus devoted to massacre,” and he deter- 
mined that no efforts of his should be 
wanting to save them. He was one of the 
council appointed by Philip the Second, 
before his departure for Spain, to assist 
the regent, Margaret of Parma, in the 
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government of the Netherlands, and had 
received from the king particular instruc- 
tions, as Stadtholder of Holland, Fries- 
land, and Utrecht, to enforce rigorously 
the edicts against Protestantism. In ge 
of his last interviews, Philip had given 
him the names of several eminent persons 
suspected of the new religion, and had 
commanded him to have them executed. 
These instructions he did not carry out; 
on the contrary, he enabled them to es- 
cape, “thinking it more necessary to obey 
God than man.” The self-dethroned mon- 
arch strongly recommended his young 
protégé to his son and successor, but that 
cold and suspicious sovereign entertained 
from the first an instinctive dread of those 
impenetrable looks, that staid, reflective 
aspect, all 


“ Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


As Philip was departing from the Nether- 
lands he bitterly reproached the prince 
with thwarting his plans by means of his 
secret intrigues. William replied that he 
had acted only through the regular and 
natural movements of the states. Upon 
this the king angrily exclaimed, “ No los 
estados, ma vos, vos, vos!” 

Anne of Egmont, William’s first wife, 
having died in 1558, he married, in 1561, 
Anne, daughter of Maurice of Saxony, a 
Protestant of high rank. Two years later, 
conjointly with Counts Egmont and Horn, 
he addressed a letter to the King of Spain, 
remonstrating against the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of Cardinal Granvelle, who had 
usurped almost the entire administration 
of the Netherlands. The request was not 
granted, and the three powerful nobles 
absented themselves from the council until 
the regent was forced, by the growing op- 
position to the crafty cardinal, to procure 
his retirement. At this period of his 
career the Prince of Orange had not yet 
become the pater patria—“ the great man 
struggling upward and onward against a 
host of enemies and obstacles almost be- 
yond superhuman strength, and along the 
dark and dangerous path leading through 
conflict, privation, and ceaseless labor to 
no repose but death. On the contrary, 
his foot was hardly on the first step of 
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that difficult ascent which was to rise be- 
fore him all his lifetime. He was still 
among the primrose paths. He was rich, 
powerful, of sovereign rank. He had only 
the germs within him of what was there- 
afftr to expand into moral and intellec- 
tual greatness. He had small sympathy 
for the religious reformation, of which he 
was to be one of the most distinguished 
champions. He wasa Catholic nominally, 
and in outward observance ; with doctrines 
he troubled himself but little. He 
carefully averted his mind from sacred 
matters. If, indeed, the seed implanted 
by his pious parents were really the germ 
of his future conversion to Protestant- 
ism, it must be confessed that it lay dor- 
mant a long time. But his mind was in 
other pursuits. He was disposed for an 
easy, joyous, luxurious, princely life. 
Banquets, masquerades, tournaments, the 
chase, interspersed with the routine of 
official duties, civil and military, seemed 
to fill out his life. His hospitality, like 
his fortune, was almost regal. While the 
king and the foreign envoys were still in 
the Netherlands, his house, the splendid 
Nassau palace of Brussels, was ever open. 
He, entertained for the monarch, who was, 
or imagined himself to be, too poor to dis- 
charge his own duties in this respect, but 
he entertained at his own expense.” 
Philip of Spain having succeeded in 
introducing the inquisition into the Nether- 
lands, the regent Duchess of Parma wrote 
to the prince, urging him to enforce the 
edicts against heretics in his stadtholder- 
ate. This he declined to do. He dis- 
approved of the rash measures of the 
“Gueux” or Beggars, but, when it be- 
came evident that pacific resistance to the 
Spanish tyrant was unavailing, he pro- 
posed to Counts Egmont and Horn to 
unite with him in forcible measures against 
the proposed occupation of their country 
by Philip’s troops. These two nobles did 
not, however, enter into the prince’s plans. 
In 1567 he suppressed a formidable rising 
of the Calvinists at Antwerp: in April of 
the same. year, advised of the king’s de- 
signs upon his person, he withdrew with 
many of the principal nobility to Ger- 
many, who were filled with consternation 
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at the news of the approach of the dreaded 
Duke of Alva with a Spanish army. ‘The 
fitting tool of the bigoted Philip had not 
been ten days in Brussels before he caused 
the arrest of a number of the principal 
nobles who had signed remonstrances or 
supported the Pauper League, Les Gueua, 
and caused them to be tried for high trea- 
son, before a court purposely instituted, 
which soon became known as the Tri- 
bunal of Blood. Among its first and 
most distinguished victims were Count 
Egmont, the victor of Gravelines, and it 
might be said of, St. Quentin also, and 
Count Horn, another gallant soldier. 
William of Orange was summoned to 
appear before the infamous “ blood coun- 
cil,” but, wisely ‘refusing to acknow- 
ledge its jurisdiction, he saved his life, 
but not his estates and other property in 
the Netherlands, which were confiscated. 
The prince replied to his condemnation in 
a brief and eloquent Justification against 
the False Blame of his Calumniators, and 
at once set about raising money and troops 
and concerting measures with the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany, England, and 
France—at once became, as Michelet 
terms him, the chef du parti de Vhuma- 
nité, and boldly proclaimed to the Nether- 
lands and to the world his aim and object. 
“We, by God’s grace, Prince of Orange,” 
said his declaration of August 31st, 1586, 
“ salute all faithful subjects of his majesty. 
To few people is it unknown that the 
Spaniards have for a long time sought to 
govern the land according to their pleasure 
Abusing his majesty’s goodness, they have 
persuaded him to decree the introduction 
of the inquisition into the Netherlands. 
They well understood that, in case the 
Netherlanders could be made to toler- 
ate its exercise, they would lose all pro- 
tection to their liberty; that if they 
opposed its introduction, they would open 
those rich provinces as a vast field of plun- 
der. We had hoped that his majesty, tak- 
ing the matter to heart, would have spared 
his hereditary provinces from such utter 
ruin. We have found our hopes futile. 


We are unable, by reason of our loyal 
service due to his majesty, and of our 
true compassion for the faithful lieges, to 
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look with tranquillity any longer at such 
murders, robberies, outrages, and agony. 
Weare, moreover, certain that his majesty 
has been badly informed upon Netherland 
matters. We take up arms, therefore, to 
oppose the violent tyranny of the Span- 
iards, by the help of the merciful God, who 
is the enemy of all blood-thirstiness. 
Cheerfully inclined to wager our life and 
all our worldly wealth on the cause, we 
have now, God be thanked, an excellent 
army of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
raised all at our expense. We summon 
all loyal subjects of the Netherlands to 
come and help us. Let them take to 
heart the uttermost need of the country, 
the danger of perpetual slavery for them- 
selves and their children, and of the entire 
overthrow of the evangelical religion. 
Only when Alva’s blood-thirstiness shall 
have been at last overpowered, can the 
provinces hope to recover their pure ad- 
ministration of justice, and a prospegous 
condition for their commonwealth.” 

Late in September the prince marched 
into Brabant at the head of an army of 
thirty thousand men, and with drams 
beating, and waving banners on which 
were emblazoned “ Pro Lege, Rege, Grege,” 
his favorite motto, and various patriotic 
devices, halted within a few thousand 
yards of the Duke of Alva’s strongly in- 
trenched camp near Maestricht, at a place 
once occupied by Julius Caesar. The 
wary Spaniard, having every thing to fear 
from the result of a general action, and the 
prince every thing to hope, would not be 
tempted nor taunted into leaving his strong 
“coign of vantage.” Unable to bring on 
an engagement, and too good a soldier to 
attack Alva in his camp, he was at last 
forced to retire to French Flanders, and 
disband his army, without having wiped 
out the disgrace of the defeat sustained by 
his brother Louis at Jemmingen in Fries- 
land. In this unsuccessful campaign the 
prince gained considerable écld¢ by fording 
the river Meuse with his army. A com- 
pact body of cavalry, according to the plan 
more than once adopted by Czesar, was 
placed in the midst of the current, under 
which shelter the whole army successfully 
forded the river, the water being as high 
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as the soldiers’ necks. The Duke of Alva, 
when informed of this brilliant achieve- 
ment, refused to credit it, saying, “Is the 
army of the Prince of Orange a flock of 
wild geese, that it can fly over rivers like 
the Meuse?” With his brothers Henry 
and Louis,* and some twelve hundred sol- 
diers, the prince, in the spring of 1569, 
joined the Huguenots under the banner of 
hig future father-in-law, the renowned Ad- 
miral Coligny, after having fought under 
Condé, at the battle of Jarnac. In the 
autumn he returned to Germany, and issu- 
ed commissions to privateers to prey upon 
Spanish commerce. These “beggars of 
the sea” soon made themselves dreaded, 
and laid the foundation of one of the most 
powerful navies of the world. “ Of their 
ships,” says an old writer, “the Holland- 
ers make houses, of their houses schools. 
Here they are born, here educated, here 
they learn their profession. Their sailors, 
flying from one pole to the other, practic- 
ing their art wherever the sun displays 
itself to mortals, become so skillful that 
they can scarcely be equaled, certainly 
not surpassed, by any nation in the civiliz- 
ed world.” In April, 1572, the sea-paupers 
rendered a most important service to the 
cause of the prince by the capture of Brille 
and Flushing, followed almost immediately, 
by a revolt throughout the provinces. In 
June, William of Orange was again at the 
head of an army, with which he crossed 
the Rhine and captured the city of Roer- 
mond. While the Spanish commander 
inculcated the practice of robbery, rape, 
and murder as a duty, issuing orders to 
butcher “‘agery mother’s son” in the cities 


*In Count Louis of Nassau, “the Bayard of 
the Netherlands,” were blended the chivalric 
and impetuous soldier, the keen and sparkling 
wit of the courtier, and the lovely simplicity of 
achild. To him may be attributed a famous 


historical repartee. The count and other 
commissioners empowered by William “the 
Taciturn” were negotiating with the French 
court, soon after the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. They insisted upon guarantees being 
given. “Is the word of a king,” asked Cath- 
erine de Medicis indignantly—“ is the word of 
a king not sufficient?” “No, madam,” was the 
reply of Louis, “by Saint Bartholomew, no!" 





which he captured, the other restrained 
every excess to his utmost ability. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, which, in his 
own words, struck him to the earth as 
“with the blow of a sledge-hammer,” cut 
him off from all hope of the promised assist- 
ance from France, upon which he had con- 
fidently relied for the means of carrying 
on the campaign, and he was compelled 
to disband his army and seek refuge in 
Holland. Mons surrendered after beifig 
most gallantly defended by its captor, Louis 
of Nassau, and the provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders again fell under the bloody 
rule of the remorseless Ferdinand Alvarez 
of Toledo. 

The estates of Holland had recognized 
the prince as stadtholder with almost un- 
limited powers, but it is remarkable that 
in all his official papers he paid apparent 
reverence to the authority of the Spanish 
king. “By a fiction,” says Motley, “which 
was not unphilosophical, he assumed that 
the monarch was incapable of the crimes 
which he charged upon the viceroy. Thus 
he did not assume the character of a rebel 
in arms against his prince, but in his own 
capacity of sovereign he levied troops and 
waged war against a satrap whom he chose 
to consider false to his master’s orders.” 
Haarlem, after a seven months’ siege, which 
cost the Spaniards twelve thousand men, 
was forced to surrender in July, 1573, suf- 
fering the same horrors that were inflicted 
on Malines, Zutphen, Naarden, and other 
places. On the other hand, the patriots 
were successful in their defense of Alkmaar, 
gained two victories at sea, and captured 
Middleburg. The close of thg year wit- 
nessed the departure from the Netherlands 
of the Duke of Alva, who was succeeded 
by the Duke of Requesens, a less atrocious 
and inferior soldier. Spanish writers have 
asserted that there would have been no 
republic of Holland had Alva been properly 
supported and continued by his suspicious 
sovereign in command of the Netherlands. 
The prince, having succeeded by great ef- 
forts in collecting an army of six thousand 
men, sent orders to his brother Louis to join 
him with such troops as he had been able 
by aid from France to raise.. On the way 
he fought a battle, April, 1574, on the 
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banks of the Meuse, and was defeated by 
the Spaniards under Avila. In this unfor- 
tunate affair, Count Louis and his brother 
Henry were slain, together with four thou- 
sand patriots. The news of the disaster 
at Mookerhyde was a terrible blow to the 
prince, but all the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune could not daunt or dis- 
hearten him. In May the siege of Leyden, 
which the Spaniards had interrupted in 
order to send all their available troops 
against Louis, was resumed. The prince 
at the time was lying almost at the point 
of death. When the fever was subdued, 
the preparations for the relief of Leyden 
were resumed. He inundated the country 
by cutting the dikes, and sent Admiral 
Boisot with a fleet to relieve the place. 
After the inhabitants had suffered with 
the horrors of pestilence and famine, the 
siege was at length raised by the arrival 
of the ships manned by eight hundred 
Zealanders. ‘Scarred, hacked, and even 
maffned,” says Motley, “in the unceasing 
conflicts in which their lives had passed, 
wearing crescents in their caps, with the 
inscription, ‘Rather Turkish than Popish,’ 
renowned far and wide as much for their 
ferocity as for nautical skill, the appear- 
ance of these wildest of the ‘sea-beg- 
gars’ was both eccentric and terrific, 
They were known never to give or take 
quarter, for they went to mortal combat 
only, and had sworn to spare neither noble 
nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor pope, 
should they fall into their power.” Of the 
intense hatred which nerved the arms of 
these veteran sailors against the cruel 
oppressors of their country, an instance is 
related which occurred on their arrival 
near Leyden. In asanguinary action that 
took place, a Zealander struck down a 
Spaniard on the dike, and, kneeling on his 
bleeding enemy, tore his heart from his 
body, fastened his teeth in it for an instant, 
and then threw it to a dog, with the ex- 
clamation, “’Tis too bitter !’’ 

The Prince of Orange, having divorced 
Anne of Saxony, owing to her intemper. 
ance and other delinquencies, was married, 
in June, 1575, to the Princess Charlotte of 
Bourbon, the beautiful daughter of the 
Duc de Montpensier. She had been forced 
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before the canonical age to take the re- 
ligious vows of a nun, in the convent of 
Joiiaars, of which she became abbess, but, 
always inclined to the Reformed religion, 
had a few years previous secretly fled from 
the cloister, sought refuge in Germany, and 
there avowed herself a Protestant.. The 
war was prosecuted with little energy un- 
til the advent of the Duke of Parma, who 
succeeded Don John of Austria in 1578, as 
Governor of the Netherlands. He suc- 
ceeded in detaching the Walloon provinces 
from their attachment to William, and pos- 
sessed himself of Maestricht, Mechlin, and 
Gréningen. In January, 1579, “the union 
of Utrecht,” which is considered as the 
foundation of the Netherland Republic, 
was concluded through the influence of 
“Father William,” ag he was now called 
by his countrymen. This union, which 
the prince brought about chiefly through 
the agency of his brother Count John, 
consisted of the Friesian provinces, Gelder- 
land, Holland, Utrecht, Zealand, and Zut- 
phen. Without professing to abandon 
their allegiance to Philip, they bound them- 
selves, together with their lives and for- 
tunes, to drive the Spanish tyrants from 
their sdil. Ere long, however, the united 
provinces assembled at the Hague, and on 
July 26th, 1581, solemnly proclaimed their 
independence. The Prince of Orange was 
offered the sovereignty, but declined it in 
favor of the Duke of Anjou, as he antici- 
pated that great advantages would be de- 
rived to his bleeding country by a connec- 
tion with France. Holland and Zealand, 
however, obstinately refused to accept any 
other ruler than Orange, so it was at length 
arranged that for the present the prince 
should assume the government of those 
provinces. In 1582, another attempt was 
made to assassinate him by an emissary of 
Spain. When he supposed he was dying, 
this humane and generous man said, “Do 
not kill him, I forgive him my death.” 
There are letters of William extant in 
which he intercedes with the magistrates 
for his assassins, and asks, in case their 
lives can not be spared, that they may at 
least be freed from the atrocious tortures 
practiced by the Spaniards in those days. 
Michelet commemorates Vétonnante dou- 
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ceur of the prince, whom he compares on 
this account with Henry the Fourth of 
France: ‘ Clement, both of them, to a de- 
gree that made them seem indifferent even 
to right and wrong. Habitually assassin- 
ated, (Henry the Fourth was so fourteen or 
fifteen times) they yet found it natural 
to live among Catholics, among those to 
whom it was prescribed as a duty to kill 
them.” And again the same authority 
says: “The temptation of this man, a 
modern genius in advance of his time, was 
tolerance and humanity. Let us proclaim 
this great man by the title he deserves, 
king of an immense people then coming 
to the birth among the peoples at large—I 
mean the friends of tolerance-—the chief of 
the party of humanity. Henry the Fourth, 
who succeeded in this chief:ainship, also 
touches the heart, but in a less degree, so 
indifferent does he appear to ¢:00d and evil. 
The mildness of the Prince of Orange did 
not take its rise in indifference. The man 
who perhaps suffered more than any other 
man in that age was himself; and he it 
was, too, that kept his heart the stillest, 
because his was the firmest spirit.” 

The prince finally recovered from his 
dangerous wound; but the assassin found 
an illustrious victim in the person of his 
devoted wife, who, exhausted by anxiety, 
long watching, and the alternations of hope 
and fear, sank under a violent fever with 
which she was seized, and expired three 
days after the solemn thanksgiving for her 
illustrious husband’s recovery. Scarcely 
a year had elapsed when he married the 
daughter of the renowned Coligny. At 
the close of his life, “‘ William of Orange,” 
says Michelet, “instead of taking as his 
wife some German princess, as so easily 
he might have done, demanded the hand 
of Madame de Teligny, who had been left 
without any fortune save a small property 
in La Beance, where she lived. This great 
man, on the eve of his violent death, and 
compassed about by assassins, seemed to 
be summoning to himself, in the person of 
Coligny’s daughter, the image of a better 
world. Scarcely had a year passed over 
when he perished almost beneath her 
eyes.” Another French writer, referring 
to the prince and his illustrious race, re- 
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marks: “ Cette famille silencieuse et active, 
race sombre et ferme, qui ne s’était pas 
alliée sans motif 4 J'Admiral de Coligny, 
symbole complet des vertus et des talents 
dela secte.” The prince, by his four mar- 
riaggs, had twelve children, the most illus- 
trious of whom were the celebrated Maurice 
of Nassau, son of the somewhat crooked 
and shrewish Anne of Saxony, and Fred- 
erick William, son of Charlotte of Bour- 
bon, who succeeded Maurice as stadtholder 
of the republic in her most palmy days. 
The war was continued with little vigor 
or energy on either side, both leaders be- 
ing alike crippled by lack of means. The 
prince, in his frequent, eloquent discourses 
to the states.general, urged and exhort- 
ed them to a more liberal expenditure of 
money, but without success ; and so labor- 
ing under even greater difficulties than 
Washington in the darkest days of the 
Republic ha¢. to contend with, William 
made but little headway against the vigi- 
lant Duke of Parma. To the Prince of 
Orange may be ascribed a saying rendered 
familiar during the war against the rebel- 
lion of 1861. When the Duke of Buck- 
ingham urged the inevitable destruction 
which hung over the United Provinces, and 
asked William whether he did not see that 
the commonwealth was ruined, he replied : 
“There is one certain means by which I 
can be sure never to see my country’s ruin 
—I will die in the last ditch.” In the 
summer of 1584, while residing at Delft, 
news was brought to the prince of the 
death of the Duke of Anjou in France, 
and before measures could be taken to ap- 
point his successor the illustrious soldier 
and statesman was assassinated, being the 
fifth attempt within two years. This event 
occurred on Tuesday, July 10th, as the 
prince, with his wife on his arm, and fol- 
lowed hy his family, was proceeding to the 
dining-room. A Burgundian fanaticnamed 
Balthazer Gérard, who had secreted him- 
self in the palace, when within a few feet 
of him discharged a pistol full at his heart. 
Three balls entered his body, one of which 
passed quite tlarough him. The prince 
exclaimed as hie fell, ““O my God! have 
mercy upon my soul! O my God! have 
mercy upon this poor people!” In a few 
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minutes he breathed his last, in the arms 
of his wife and sister. 

Thus passed away from the earth one 
of the purest and noblest men of whom 
we have any record in history—a prince 
born to rank and wealth, who in early life 
unsheathed his sword in defense of the 
lives and liberties of his native land, never 
again to restore it to the scabbard; for 
him there was no more repose until the 
bullet of Balthazer Gérard should send 
him to his eternal rest. 

“The deep damnation of his taking 
off” must forever remain as an inefface- 
able stigma upon the character of Alex- 
ander Farnese and the bigoted king whose 
behests he obeyed but too faithfully for 
his own fair fame. The murderer was ex- 
ecuted with the most horrible tortures a 
few days after the death of the prince, 
while Philip of Spain raised his parents to 
a place among the landed aristocracy, they 
receiving, as the reward of their son’s 
“laudable and generous deed,” the seign- 
ories of Lievremont, Hostal, and Damp- 
martin, in Franche Comté—estates belong- 
ing to the murdered prince. 

In person William of Orange was above 
the medium height, perfectly well” made 
and sinewy, but rather spare than stout. 
We are further informed by the historian 
of the Dutch Republic, that “his eyes, 
hair, beard, and complexion were brown. 
His head was small and symmetrically 
shaped, combining the alertness of the 
soldier with the capacious brow furrowed 
prematurely with the horizontal lines of 
thought, denoting the statesman and the 
sage. His physical appearance was, 
therefore, in harmony with his organ- 
ization, which was of antique mould.” 
Of his intellectual faculties the same 
authority states that they were “va- 
rious, and of the highest order;” that 
he had all the qualities that go to make up 
the great commander, many asserting that 
in military genius he was second to no 
soldier of his age. His eulogists point 
with pride to his fortification of Phillips- 
ville and Charlemont, in the face of the 
enemy; his passage of the Meuse; his 
unfortunate but well-ordered campaign 
against the Duke of Alva; and especially 
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his sublime plan of relief for the besieged 
city of Leyden, which, as has already 
been mentioned, was directed from a 
sick bed, as historical monumenta, @re 
perennia, of his practical military skill. Of 
the supremacy of his political genius there 
can be no question. Motley designates 
him, and with perfect justness, ‘“ the first 
statesman of his age. The quickness of 
his perception was only equaled by the 
caution which enabled him to mature the 
results of his observation. His knowledge 
of human nature was profound; he gov- 
erned the passions and sentiments of a 
great nation as if they had been but the 
keys and chords of one vast instrument; 
and his hand rarely failed to evoke har- 
mony even out of the wildest storms.” 
Of his moral qualities, the most prominent 
was his piety. ‘He was more than any 
thing else a religious man. From his trust 


“THE POOR YE HAVE 


Near us they pass, with ever-downcast eyes, 
Upon their sombre ways, 

Theirs all the shadows, ours the sunny skies, 
And all the happy days. 


Near us they pass, 
glance 
Of pity at their lot, 
Then turn away and on our paths advance, 
And they are all forgot. 


We, doubtless, throw a 


Near us they pass, and as we, busy, go, 
We feel a moment’s smart, 

And we look in and see the secret woe, 
The needy, barren heart. 


And pitying thoughts may come as thus we 
view, 
Perchance our tears may flow, 
But to console them we must know them, too, 
And little do we know! 


Know of the sorrows which their lot betide, 
Their joyless fireside hours, 


* Translated from the French for Hours at 
Homr. 
Vou V.—5 


The Poor Ye have always with You. 
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in God he ever derived support and con- 
solation in the darkest hours.” 

Holland was affrighted and bewildered 
by the death of her great son, on whom 
all had confidently leaned —that faithful 
son, 


“Tn action vigilant, and in council wise, 
Who guarded right, and kept his people 
free,” 


who for many long, weary years had, with 
a calm and abiding faith, borne a people’s 
sorrows upon his shoulders—that steadfast 
son who was the guiding star of a brave 
people. And now that he lay cold in 
death, it seemed as if all was lost, as if no 
other hand could be found to guide the 
ship of state, whose helm had for twenty 
years been held in the firm grasp of the 
pater patria, William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange. 


ALWAYS WITH YOU."* 


Although their sombre way lies side by side 
With our own path of flowers. | 


We call them brothers, oft, upon our knees, 
Before the Father's throne. 

O false and cruel word! His pure eye sees 
How cold our hearts have grown. 


I fear that God is weary, brethren mine, 
Of this our worship vain, 

And that no image of his love divine 
Our selfish hearts retain. 


Oh! not for us to speak of gospel balms, 
Of God’s compassion high, 

When we have for them but the facile alms 
We throw as we pass by: 


When never, pressed in ours, their hand has 
stirred 
With throbs we too could feel, 
And we have measured out the icy word, 
Which knows not how to heal : 


If never did we of ourselves impart 
What we have felt and known, 

And if they know not that their wounded heart 
Is sister of our own. 
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Not such, O Jesus ! thy consoling word, 
Not such thy pitying eye, 

Not such the heavenly tidings which they heard 
When thou wert passing by. 


Thou didst not look upon them far apart, 
But followedst where they stepped. 

They saw thee suffer, felt the brother’s heart, 
And at thy dear feet wept. 


Poor, outcast, blinded, guilty sons of woe, 
They dared thy face to see. 

Ah! who that untold pity will bestow 
They ever found in thee ? 


Ah! who these lonely, wounded hearts shall 
reach, 
And give the good they crave ? 


And who, O Jesus! our cold lips shall teach 
The blest word which shall save? 


Who light within our souls that sacred fire 
Which burns by night and day, 

That love which nothing can repress or tire, 
Of thine own love a ray ? 


When shall we know thee, thou sole helping 
friend, 
Love tender, strong, and true? 
When shall we love enough to comprehend, 
Enough to suffer, too ? 


When shall we love enough, ye sons of night, 
Who in your darkness fall, 

To fold you in that pity infinite, 
One Father feels for all ? 


THE FIRST KING OF SIAM. 


“T saw him once—he was a goodly king.”"—Shakespeare. 


His majesty, the first King of Siam, kind- 
ly gives us our choice of titles by which, and 
of languages in which, he may be desig- 
nated. To his own people he appears in 
an array of syllables sufficiently astonish- 
ing to our eyes and ears, as Somdetch 
Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut Phra 
Chau Klau Chau Yu Hud; but to out- 
siders he announces himself as simply the 
first King of Siam and its dependencies ; 
or, in treaties and other official documents, 
as- “Rex Major,” or “Supremus Rex 
Siamensium.” The Latin is his, not mine. 
And I am bound to acknowledge that the 
absolute supremacy which the “‘supremus” 
indicates is qualified by his recognition of 
the “blessing of highest and greatest su- 
peragency of the universe,” by which 
blessing his own sovereignty exists. 
He has been quick to learn the maxim, 
which monarchs are not ever slow to learn 
nor slow to use, that “Kings reign by the 
grace of God.” And it is, to say the least, 
a safe conjecture that the maxim has as 
much power over his conscience as it has 
had over the consciences of, some kings 
much more civilized and orthodox than he. 

This polyglot variety of titles indicates 


a varied though somewhat superficial 
learning. Before he came to the throne, 
the king had lived for several years in the 
seclusion of a Buddhist monastery. Pro- 
motion from the priesthood to the throne 
is an event so unusual in any country that 
it might seem full of risk. But in this in- 
stance it has worked well. During the 
years of his monastic life he grew to be a 
thoughtful, studious man, and he brought 
with him to his kingly office a singular 
gravity and dignity, and a wide familiarity 
with literature. Even now he loves to 
style himself “‘ Professor of Pali language 
and Buddhistical literature.” And his 
priestly learning has borne good fruit al- 
ready. For, when he came to test the 
Buddhistic cosmogony, with which he had 
become familiar in the monastery, by 
Christian science, he discovered that it 
could not stand, and accordingly he rejects 
it, retaining the ethical precepts of Bud- 
dhism, and defending them (as I am told) 
by the fact of their conformity to Christian 
ethics. I presume that his majesty did 
not learn Latin in his monastery, nor Eng- 
lish either. But, chiefly by his intercourse 
with the missionaries he has acquired a 
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fair knowledge of the one, and a practical 
and most valuable acquaintance with the 
other. He sent more than one long auto- 
graph letter, written in good English, to 
our government during the negotiation of 
our treaty with him, and has taken various 
ways of expressing the interest and confi- 
dence of his “minor country” in a “‘ supe- 
rior powerful major country, such as the 
United States.” 

One proposal which he made, during 
the administration of President Lincoln, 
provoked some amusement when the cor- 
respondence containing it was laid before 
Congress and published in the newspapers. 
Mr. John Leech has depicted, in one of the 
most delightful of his sketches, the con- 
sternation of a British household when “an 
old gentleman, anxious that his wife should 
possess some trifle from the great exhibi- 
tion of 1851, purchases (among other 
things) the stuffed elephant and the model 
of the dodo.” But his majesty of Siam 
proposed to send to us not one, but many 
pairs of elephants, and those not stuffed, 
but dreadfully alive. Two motives seem to 
have prompted him to this alarming gener- 
osity. He had heard that elephants were 
“regarded as the most remarkable of the 
large quadrupeds,” and were exhibited for 
a price to throngs of wondering spectators, 
So to multiply them that they might be seen 
for nothing, would be an act for which gen- 
erations of unborn Americans might bless 
the name (if they could pronounce it) of 
Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mong- 
kt. The oppressive monopoly of the me- 
nag “ries would be broken down; and “‘to see 
the elephant” would no longer be a phrase 
available for the figurative uses to which 
it has long been applied. Had the good 
king been permitted to carry out his plan, 
wild beasts might have become a drug in 
the market, and showmen might have been 
driven in despair to Congress, before their 
time. But there was another motive for 
the proposal. The king had heard that 
camels had been introduced as beasts of 
burden on the Western plains. But if 
there were Western plains that needed 
camels, there were also, he argued, South- 
ern jungles in America that needed ele- 
phants. And whence could the supply so 
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fitly come as from the land of the white 
elephant, and from the king who had 
placed that serene quadruped upon his 
banner? This was his own view as he 
himself expressed it. ‘It has occurred to 
us,” he says, “that if on the continent of 
America there should be several pairs of 
young male and female elephants turned 
loose in forests where there was abundance 
of water and grass, in any region under the 
sun’s declination both north and south, call- 
ed by the English the torrid zone, and all 
were forbidden to molest them, to attempt 
to raise them would be well; and if the cli- 
mate there should prove favorable to ele- 
phants, we are of opinion that after a while 
they will increase until there be large herds, 
as there are here on the continent of Asia, 
until the inhabitants of America will be able 
to catch and tame and use them as beasts 
of burden, making them of benefit to the 
country, since elephants, being animals of 
great size and strength, can bear burdens 
and travel through woods and jungles 
where no cart-roads have yet been made.” 
Having stated his proposal in this prolong- 
ed and complicated but amiable sentence, 
the king proceeds to give directions in de- 
tail for the care and management of the 
expected elephants. But the government 
of the United States felt bound to decline 
the offer, not deeming it feasible that the 
beasts should “be turned out to run wild’ 

in any part of our Southern country. It 
was at about that time that Mr. Artemus 
Ward had reported an experiment of the 
same sort with the wild animals of his 
“confisticated” show; and perhaps the 
acceptance of the king’s proposal would 
have seemed to the President too much 
like a practical repetition of the great show- 
man’s imaginary adventure. 

It is safe to say that the second king 
could not have made such a mistake 
as to suppose that the elephant scheme 
was a practicable one, But “rex supre- 
mus” has been so much occupied with 
the cares of government that his famili- 
arity with foreign countries is not so mi- 
nute as was that of his younger brother, 
of whose character and acquirements some 
glimpse was furnished in the last num- 
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and knows the world through books 
rather than through men. And his man- 
ner of ‘speaking English is less easy and 
accurate than his brother’s was. But, on 
the other hand, the “pomp and circum- 
stance” of his court was statelier and 
stranger, and is worthy of a separate de- 
scription. The second king received us 
with such gentlemanly urbanity and free- 
dom that it was hard to realize the fact 
that we were in the presence of royalty. 
But our reception by the first king was 
arranged on what the newspapers would 
call “a scale of oriental magnificence,” 
and it lingers in memory like some dreamy 
recollection of the splendors of Arabian 
Nights. 

One of the most singular illustrations 
of the ups and downs of nations and of 
races which history affords, is to be seen 
in the position of the Portuguese in Siam. 
They came there centuries ago as a supe- 
rior race, in all the dignity and pride of 
discoverers, and with all the romantic 
daring of adventurous exploration. Now 
there is only a worn-out remnant of them 
left, degraded to the level of the Asiatics, 
to whom they brought the name and 
knowledge of the Western world. They 
have mixed with the Siamese till, at the 
first, it is difficult to distinguish them as 
having European blood and lineage. But 
when we asked who the grotesque old 
creatures might be who came to us on 
messages from the king, or guided us 
when we went to see the wonders of the 
city, or superintended the cooking of our 
meals, or performed various menial serv- 
ices about our dwelling, we found that 
they were half-breed descendants of the 
Portuguese who once flourished here. 
When we Janded at the mouth of the 
river on our way to Bangkok for an audi- 
ence with the king, one of the first persons 
whom we encountered was one of these 
demoralized Europeans. He made a ridic- 
ulous assertion of his lineage in the style 
of his costume. Disdaining the Siamese 
fashions, he had contrived to make for 
himself a swallow-tailed coat of sky-blue 
silk, and pantaloons of purple silk, in 
which he seemed to feel himself the equal 
of any of us. Had any doubt as to his 
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ancestry lingered in our minds, it must 
have been removed by a most ancient and 
honorable stove-pipe hat, which had evi- 
dently been handed down from father to 
son, through the generations, as a rusty 
relic of grander days. This old gentleman 
was in charge of a bountiful supply of 
provisions which the king had sent for us. 
Indeed, I suspect that they had been cook- 
ed under his personal supervision, for the 
cookery was as ambitious an imitation of 
European cookery as his costume was of 
European costume, and seemed to have a 
kind of ancient and hereditary mustiness. 
From time to time, during our stay, this 
old gentleman would reappear, chiefly in 
connection with culinary phenomena, and 
we saw our last of him only at the ‘last 
banquet which the royal hospitality pro- 
vided for us. It was hard not to moralize 
over the old man as the representative of 
a nation which had all the time been go- 
ing backward since it led the van of dis- 
covery in the Indies centuries ago; while 
the people whom his ancestors found 
heathenish and benighted are starting on 
a career of improvement and elevation of 
which no man can prophesy the rate or 
the result. 

When at last, after our stay in Bang- 
kok was almost at an end, we were in- 
vited by “supremus rex” to spend the 
evening at his palace, we found our friend 
of the beaver hat and sky-blue coat and 
purple breeches in charge of a squad of 
attendants in one of the outer buildings 
of the court, where we were to beguile 
the time with more refreshments, until his 
majesty should be ready for us. Every 
thing about us was on a larger scale than 
at the second king’s—the grounds more 
spacious, and the various structures with 
which they were filled, the temples, arm- 
ories, and storehouses, of more ambitious 
size and style—but not so neat and 
orderly. A crowd of admiring spectators 
clustered about the windows of the room 
in which we were waiting, watching with 
breathless interest to see the strangers 
eat. So that, as we sat in all the glory 
of cocked hats and epaulets, we had the 
double satisfaction of giving and receiving 
entertainment. 
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But presently there came a messenger 
to say that the king was ready for us. 
And so we walked on between the sentries, 
who saluted us with military exactness, 
and between the stately halls that ran on 
either hand, until a large, closed gateway 
barred our way. Swinging open as we 
stood before them, the gates closed silently 
behind us, and we found ourselves in the 
august presence of ‘ Rex Supremus Sia- 
mensium.” 

It might almost have been “the good 
Haroun Alraschid” and “ the great pavilion 
of the caliphat in inmost Bagdat,” that we 
had come to, it was so imposing a scene, 
and so characteristically oriental. What I 
had read of in Arabian Nights, and hardly 
thought was possible except in such ro- 
mantic stories, seemed to be realized. 
Here was a king worth seeing, a real king, 
with a real crown on, and with real pomp 
of royalty about him. I think that every 
American who goes abroad has a more or 
less distinct sense of being defrauded of 
his just rights when, in Paris or Berlin, 
for example, he goes out to see the king 
or emperor, and is shown a plainly dressed 
man driving quietly and almost undistin- 
guished among the throng of carriages. 
We feel that this is not at all what we 
came for, nor what we had been led to 
expect when, as school-boys, we read 
about imperial magnificence and regal 
splendor, and the opulence of the “crown- 
ed heads.” The crowned head might have 
passed before our very eyes and we would 
not have known it if we had not been 
told. Not so in Bangkok. This was “a 
goodly king” indeed. And all the cir- 
cumstances of time and place seemed to 
be so managed as to intensify the singular 
charm and beauty of the scene. 

We stood in a large court, paved with 
broad, smooth slabs of marble, and open to 
the sky, which was beginning to be rosy 
with the sunset. All about us were magni- 
ficent palace buildings, with shining white 
walls, and with roofs of gleaming green 
and gold. Broad avenues, with the same 


marble pavement, led in various directions 
to the temples and the audience halls. 
Here and there the dazzling whiteness of 
the buildings and the pavement was re 
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lieved by a little dark tropical foliage ; and, 
as the sunset grew more ruddy every 
instant, 


“A sudden splendor from behind 
Flushed all the leaves with rich gold-green,” 


and tinged the whole bright court with 
just the necessary warmth of color. 
There was the most perfect stillness, 
broken only by the sound of our foot- 
steps on the marble, and, except our- 
selves, not a creature was moving. Here 
and there, singly or in groups, about the 
spacious court, prostrate, with faces on 
the stone, in motionless and obsequious 
reverence, a if they were in the pres- 
ence of a god and not of a man, groveled 
the subjects of the mighty sovereign into 
whose presence we were approaching. It 
was hard for the stoutest democrat to re- 
sist a momentary feeling of sympathy 
with such universal awe; and to remem- 
ber that, after all, as Hamlet says, a 
“king is a thing .. of nothing.” So 
contagious is the obsequiousness of a 
royal court, and so admirably effective 
was the arrangement of the whole scene. 

The group toward which we were ad- 
vancing was a good way in front of the 
gateway by which we had entered. There 
was a crouching sword-bearer, holding 
upright a long sword in a heavily emboss- 
ed golden scabbard. There were other 
attendants, holding jewel-cases or elegant 
betel-nut boxes—all prostrate. There 
were others still ready to crawl off in obe- 
dience to orders, on whatever errands 
might be necessary. There were three 
or four very beautiful little children, the 
king’s sons, kneeling behind their father, 
and shining with the chains of jeweled 
gold which hung about their naked bod- 
ies. More in front there crouched a sery- 
ant holding high a splendid golden can- 
opy, beneath which stood the king. He 
wore a grass-cloth jacket, loosely button- 
ed with diamonds, and a rich silken scarf, 
which, wound about the waist, hung grace- 
fully to his knees. Below this was an 
unadorned exposure of bare shins, and 
his feet were loosely slippered. But on 
his head he wore a cap or crown that fair- 
ly blazed with brilliant gems, some of 
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them of great size and costly value. 
There was not.wanting in his manner a 
good deal of natural dignity ; although 
it was constrained and embarrassed. It 
was in marked contrast with the cheerful 
and unceremonious freedom of the second 
king. He seemed burdened with the care 
of government and saddened with anx- 
iety, and as if he knew his share of the 
uneasiness of “the head that weats a 
crown.” 

He stood in conversation with us for a 
few moments, and then led the way toa 
little portico in the Chinese style of archi- 
tecture, where we sat through an hour 
of talk and drink and jewejry, mixed in 
pretty equal proportions. For there were 
some details of business in connection 
with the treaty that required to be talked 
over. And there were sentiments of in- 
ternational amity to be proposed and 
drunk after the Occidental fashion, And 
there were the magnificent royal diamonds 
and other gems to be produced for our ad- 
miring inspection—great emeralds of a 
more vivid green than the dark tropical 
foliage, and rubies and all various treas- 
ures which the Indian mines afford, till 
the place shone before our eyes, thicker 


“With jewels than the sward with drops of 
dew, 
When all night long a cloud clings to the 
hill, 
And with the dawn ascending lets the day 
Strike where it clung: so thickly shone the 
gems.” 


All the while the nobles were squatting 
or lying on the floor, and the children 
were playing in a subdued and quiet way 
at the king’s feet. Somehow the beauty 
of these little children seemed to me very 
remarkable. As they grow older, they 
grow lean and wrinkled and ugly. But 
while they are children they are pretty 
“as a picture’—as some of those pic- 
tures, for example, in the Italian galleries. 
Going quite innocent of clothing, they are 
very straight and plump in figure, and 
unhindered in their grace of motion. And 
they used to bear themselves with a sim- 
ple and modest dignity that was very 
winning. They have the soft and lustrous 
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eyes, the shining teeth, (as yet unstained 
by betel-nut) the pleasant voices, which 
are the birthright of the children of the 
tropics. In default of clothes, they are 
stained all over with turmeric, which 
makes their skin a lively yellow, and fur- 
nishes a shade of contrast for the deeper 
color of the gold which hangs around 
their necks and arms. I used to compare 
them, to their great advantage, with the 
Chinese children. It is said that in some 
parts of China, when a child is weaned, 
the first animal food that is given him 
must be a goose’s head, in the hope that 
he may thus acquire the haughty and 
dignified bearing of that noble bird. And 
I used to think that this had been suc- 
cessful to the utmost limit of their ambi- 
tion in acquiring the coveted style. From 
a very tender age the Chinese child is lu- 
dicrous. But these little children of the 
king, like all the children of the Siamese 
nobility, were patterned after a different 
ideal. Partly, no doubt, the contrast of 
their freedom with the reptile attitude of 
all the grown-up people in the presence 
of the king, made them seem manlier and 
nobler. But it is certain that the pictur- 
esque group that filled the portico where 
we were sitting, would have lacked much 
of its charm and beauty if the little folks 
had not been present. Playing, unhin- 
dered by the fear of royal dignity, and 
unembarrassed by the ceremonious stiff- 
ness of a royal audience, while the nobles 
crouched like beasts, and crawled like 
snakes around us, their presence supplied 
that “touch of nature,” which made us 
all, of whatsoever race or rank or lan- 
guage, “ kin.” 

The contrast between these children 
and their neighbors of China might be 
extended further. There is not in Siam, 
at least there is not in the same degree, 
that obstinate conceit behind which, as 
behind a barrier, the Chinese have stood 
for centuries, resisting stubbornly the en- 
trance of all light and civilization from 
without. I do not know what possible 
power could extort from a Chinese official 
the acknowledgment which this king free- 
ly made, that his people were “ half civil- 
ized and half barbarous, being very igno- 
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rant of civilized and enlightened customs 
and usages.” Such an admission from a 
Chinaman would be like the demolition 
of their great northern wall. It is true of 
nations as it is of individuals, that pride 
is the most stubborn obstacle in the way 
of all real progress. And national humil- 
ity is the earnest of national exaltation. 
Therefore it is that the condition of things 
at the Siamese court seems to me so full 
of promise. 

By and by the king withdrew, and inti- 
mated that he would presently meet us 
again at an entertainment in another part 
of the palace. His disappearance was the 
signal for the resurrection of the prostrate 
noblemen, who started up all around us 
in an unexpected way, like toads after a 
rain. Moving toward the new apartment 
where our “ entertainment” was prepared, 
we saw the spacious court to new advan- 
tage. For the night had come while we 
had waited, and the mellow light from 
tropic stars and burning constellations 
flowed down upon us through the fragrant 
night air. Mingling with this white star- 
light was the ruddy light that came 
through palace windows, from lamps fed 
by fragrant oil of cocoa-nut, and from the 
moving torches of our attendants. And 
as we walked through the broad avenues 
dimly visible in this mixed light, some 
gilded window arch or overhanging roof 
with gold-green tiles, or the varied cos- 
tume of the moving group of which we 
formed a part, would stand out from the 
shadowy darkness with a sudden and 
most picturesque distinctness. So we 
came at last to the apartment where the 
king had promised to rejoin us. 

Here the apparition of our old sky-blue 
friend, the beaver-hatted Portuguese, sug- 
gested that a dinner was impending, and, 
if we might judge by his uncommon ner- 
vousness of manner, it must be a dinner 
of unprecedented style. And certainly 
there was a feast, sufficiently sumptuous 
and very elegantly served, awaiting our 
arrival. At one side of the room, on a 
raised platform, was a separate table for 
the king, and beside it, awaiting his arriv- 
al, was his throne, 
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“ From which 
Down dropped in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diapered 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold.” 


In the bright light of many lamps the 
room was strangely beautiful. On one 
side, doors opened into a stately temple, 
out of which presently the king came forth. 
And as, when he had disappeared, the 
nobles seemed to come out from the 
ground like toads, so now, like toads, they 
squatted, and the sovereign of the squat- 
ters took his seat above them. 

Presently there was music. A band of 
native musicians stationed at the foot of 
the king’s throne commenced a lively per- 
formance on their instruments. It was 
strange, wild music, with a plaintive 
sweetness that was very enchanting. 
The tones were liquid as the gurgling of a 
mountain brook, and rose and fell in the 
same irregular measure. And when to 
the first band of instruments there was 
added another in a different part of the 
room, the air became tremulous with sweet 
vibrations, and the wild strains lingered 
softly about the gilded eaves and cornices 
and floated upward toward the open sky. 

It seemed that the fascination of the 
scene would be complete if there were 
added the poetry of motion. And so, in 
came the dancers, a dozen young girls, 
pretty and modest, and dressed in robes 
of which I can not describe the profuse 
and costly ornamentation. The gold and 
jewels fairly crusted them, and, as the 
dancers moved, the light flashed from the 
countless gems at every motion. As each 
one entered the apartment, she approached 
the king, and, reverently kneeling, slowly 
lifted her joined hands as if in adoration, 
All the movements were gracefully timed 
to the sweet barbaric music, and were slow 
and languid, and as quiet as the move- 
ments ina dream. We sat and watched 
them dreamily, half bewildered by the 
splendor which our eyes beheld, and the 
sweetness which our ears heard, till the 
night was well advanced and it was time 
to go. It was a sudden shock to all our 
oriental reveries, when, as we rose to leave, 
his majesty requested that we would give 
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him three cheers. It was the least we 
could do in return for his royal hospital- 
ity, and accordingly the captain led off in 
the demonstration, while the rest of us 
joined in with all the heartiness of voice 
that we could summon. But it broke the 
charm. Those occidental cheers, that 
hoarse Anglo-Saxon roar, had no proper 
place among these soft and sensuous 
splendors, which had held us captive all 
the evening till we had well-nigh forgot- 
ten the every-day world of work and duty 
to which we belonged. 

Even now I sometimes think I know 
the glorious Lotos-land of which the poet 
sings. And if Iam ever skeptical about 
the wonders of the Arabian Nights, I re- 
member that I have myself been among 
them and have seen them with my own 
eyes, and so they must be true. It was 
hard to leave the splendor of the tropics 
and the pomp of the king’s court, and all 
the various wonders of the kingdom of the 
white elephant, for “ the wandering fields 
of barren foam ;” doubly hard to go from 
this graceful barbarism to the stiff and 
wooden semi-civilization of China. And 
as we saw the palm-trees at the mouth of 
the Menam dwindle to specks on the hori- 
zon, and the blue hills of Chantiboun grow 
thin and faint with the increasing dis- 
tance, it was as when, with a great sigh of 
overstrained attention and enjoyment, one 
rises from the sound of some great music, 
arid comes slowly back to the ordinary 
humdrum routine of daily life. 

It is when we remember the enervating 
influence of the drowsy tropics upon char- 
acter, that we learn fitly to honor the men 
and women by whom the inauguration of 
this new era in Siamese history has been 
brought about. To live for a little while 
among these sensuous influences without 
any very serious intellectual work to do, 
or any very grave moral responsibility to 
bear, is one thing; but to spend a life 
among them, with such a constant strain 
upon the mind and heart as the laying of 
Christian foundations among a heathen 
people must always necessitate, is quite 
another thing. This is what the mission- 
aries in Siam have to do. Their battle 
is not with the prejudices of heathen- 
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ism only, nor with the vices and _ igno- 
rance of bad men only. It isa battle with 
natureitself. Tothe passing traveler, half 
intoxicated with the beauty of the country 
and the rich splendor of that oriental world, 
it may seem a charming thing to live there, 
and no uninviting lot to bea missionary in 
such pleasant places. But the very at- 
tractiveness of the field to one who sees 
it as a visitor, and who is dazzled by its 
splendors as he looks upon it out of 
kings’ palaces, is what makes it all tho 
harder for one who goes with hard, self- 
sacrificing work to do. The fierce sun 
wilts the vigor of his mind and scorches 
up the fresh enthusiasm of his heart. 


“ Droops the heavy-blossomed flower, hangs 
the heavy-fruited tree.” 


And all the beautiful earth, and all the 
drowsy air, and all the soft blue sky invite 
to sloth and ease and luxury. 

Therefore I give the greater honor to the 
earnest men and to the patient women 
who are laboring and praying for the com- 
ing of the Christian day to this benighted 
people. ‘ 

The history of Christian missions in 
Siam exhibits an order of results almost 
without precedent. Ordinarily the relig- 
ious enlightenment of a people comes first, 
and then civilization follows as a thing of 
course. But here the missionaries scarce- 
ly feel sure of a single convert ; the Chris- 
tianization of the nation has scarcely be- 
gun, but its civilization has already made, 
as these papers have shown, much more 
thana beginning. It is to the labors of the 
Christian missionaries in Siam that the 
singular advancement of the kings and 
nobles, and even of some of the common 
people, in general knowledge, and even in 
exact science, is owing. And who can 
doubt that, as the knowledge comes that 
“ puffeth up,” the charity that “ buildeth 
up” must surely, and not tardily, come 
also ? 

So, every time the spicy breezes, sweep- 
ing across the busy river, wake the music 
of the innumerable pagoda bells, they seem 
to me to ring prophetic of the better day. 
“The kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
shall bring presents. The kings of Sheba 
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and Seba shall offer gifts.” This king, of has moved so steadily forward into light. 


whom we have been talking, has already 
given in his tribute to the excellence of 
Christian learning, and rejected, I am told, 
the absurdities of the Buddhistic cosmog- 
ony. And it is fit that we should honor 
his sagacity and courage, and the enlight- 
ened government under which his realm 


Long may he reign and may the golden 
bells of his pagodas, swinging over the 
high roofs of splendid temples and of state- 
ly palaces, over palm and banyan, and 
shining river and crowded city, 
“ Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


STORM-CLIFF. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


No one knew precisely why it was not 
told to Mrs. Chester, it was not planned 
that she be deprived of the knowledge of 
the new relationship between her son and 
Miss Mar, but so it was, and she returned 
to Storm-Cliff to make ready for the mar- 
riage, leaving Major Mar and his daughter 
at a place on the coast a hundred miles 
north of Storm-Cliff. Mrs, Chester, thor- 
ough woman of the world, felt in her mind 
(heart she seemed to have none) that the 
plan of delay was not wise, but two months’ 
time Faye had pleaded for in secret with 
her father, and he had granted it. So for 
two months Faye worked her own sweet 
will and way with the hero of Indian bat- 
tles, until she conquered him of any first 
feeling of loss that he may have felt at 
missing the firm, strong woman, ever will- 
ing to administer to his wants. During 
this time Major Mar progressed wonderfully 
in the way of recovery. Something of the 
old buoyant manner came back to Faye, 
and came more and more, until one day 
she astonished her father by exclaiming : 
“Papa, let us go back to India. There was 
nobody there but you and I. We were hap- 
py then, but here are too many people.” 

“Never mind, child, we will try what a 
little West-Indian air can do for us in the 
winter coming,” he replied. 

The two months went by, and the time 
came to return to Storm-Cliff for Major 
Mar’s and Mrs. Chester’s marriage. It 
had been quietly arranged that Faye should 
be married in the spring following their re- 
turn from the south. 





At Storm-Cliff every thing was in elegant 
waiting for the event. David Chester had 
spent his power in efforts to make his 
mother look upon the matter in a less 
worldly light, but to no purpose. For days 
previous to the coming of Major Mar, Mrs. 
Chester had not spoken to her son. The 
marriage was to be at Storm-Cliff, with 
only the family of the clergyman to wit- 
ness it. 

Major Mar arrived two days before the 
given time. He had been a little delayed 
by the non-arrival of a steamer by which 
he expected letters ; the steamer being over- 
due, he ordered them forwarded to Storm- 
Cliff. The morning of the marriage came, 
also the expected letters. Faye was attired 
for the ceremony ; coming down the stair- 
case, she met the servant with the letters, 
and took them into her father’s room. She 
offered to read them, but he declined, and 
his nerves, grown quite firm with coming 
health, never quivered as he broke the seal 
of the first. He read it, threw it from him, 
and eagerly seized the second. He had 
scarcely read the half of it, when Faye, who 
stood watching and wondering at his want 
of calmness, which she never thought of 
attributing to the letters, saw a peculiar 
leaden hue go over his face, and then— 
she knew not what she did, but those who 
told said a shriek rang through the house. 
Mrs. Chester was dressing for her marriaze. 
Only David and the servant ran to seo 
what it meant. It seemed there was to 
be no marriage that day. The clergyman 
arrived. He laid aside his ceremonial air 
to administer to him who had received the 
second mysterious stroke of Providence. 
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Major Mar tried to speak, but utterance 
was denied. He would not give up what 
he tried to convey in words. The day 
wore on. Mrs. Chester had read the let- 
ters. It was she who gathered them 
from the floor. Faye had not given them a 
second thought. ‘‘Mrs. Chester wishes 
you, Mister David,” was an order that the 
son recognized by instant departure to 
the lady’s presence. 

“Well, mother, I am sorry your plans 
are so woefully defeated,” he said. 

“David, it is one of those things for 
which I shall only be too thankful that he 
got these letters before the ceremony, for 
it would not have looked well in the eyes 
of the world to have left his daughter with- 
outahome. Now, it is so different; she is 
nothing to me now, whereas she would 
have been my step-daughter. Read these 
letters. Major Mar’s property is gone to the 
four winds, unless he has been deceiving 
us by false pretenses from the beginning.” 

“ Read his letters, mother! How could 
you? But—I forget—you are not a Ches- 
ter.” 

It was the severest thing the son had 
ever said to the mother. He took the let- 
ters and returned them to Faye, who was 
beside her father. As he reached out his 
hand to convey them to hers, Major Mar 
made an effort that was almost superhu- 
man to lay his hand on them, and his at- 
tempts at speech were without doubt made 
concerning them. 

“ What is it, papa? Is itany thing we 
can do ?” 

He pressed her hand. “ Perhaps, Miss 
Mar, if you read the letters, you will under- 
stand.” Fayereadthem. The color left her 
face. “Mr. Chester,” she gasped, “we 
are beggars, dependent, possibly, on you 
for bread this day.” ‘The sweetest beg- 
gar that ever sued,” replied David Chester. 
“Miss Mar, I think I have your father’s 
meaning. Leave me with hima moment; 
go no further than the hall, please.” 

In a moment David Chester opened the 
door. “Come!” he said. “Iam right, is 
it not so, Major Mar? You would see your 
daughter my wife to-day.” 

If human face can speak, Major Mar’s 
did, in the light that came over it. Faye 
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hesitated ; his face fell. A look, new with 
suffering, passed over it. The daughter, 
seeing, answered: “Papa, I will; I am 
ready.” 

The clergyman was recalled. Mrs. Ches- 
ter had not been in attendance on the man 
she would have married that morning, and 
when summoned to the room she was tar- 
dy, so late that the words of the clergyman 
commencing the solemn service smote on 
her ear the instant she entered. In the 
bewilderment that took possession of her, 
she did not see David Chester with the lit- 
tle figure, clothed in white, standing beside 
the bed on which Major Mar had been laid. 
She thought she had been summoned to be 
married. The servants in the room looked 
with astonishment at her sudden with- 
drawal from the door, in at which she had 
scarcely come. Without the lady, the 
marriage service went on, even to the final 
words ; and from the poor, stricken face of 
the father the daughter wiped the tears 
that paralysis had not forbidden to flow. 

Mrs. Chester’s bell rang violently. To the 
servant who answered the summons, Mrs. 
Chester said, “Tell my son to come to 
me instantly.” David Chester came. 
““What mockery was that? Cana woman 
be married and not be present? David, 
who planned to get me there? Did you?” 

““No, mother, the bride was there; she 
is now Mrs. Chester, my wife.” 

“Not Faye Mar!” almost shricked Mrs. 
Chester. 

“Yes, mother, she was Faye Mar.” 

**Go! go from my sight! I will not stay 
another night under this roof.” 

As he attempted to speak, she waved 
him off. 

““No! no! Was ever mother so abused ? 
All my care, from your childhood up, to be 
rewarded thus ? Let me go,I say.” She was 
going from the room in a state of frenzy, 
but David put his arms about her, and 
again within those rooms words were 
spoken between mother and son that other 
ears were not meant to hear. 

In the late autumn of that year Major 
Mar passed from earth. The last days may 
have been his best days. They were faith- 
fully and fondly cared for by his son and 
daughter. Mrs. Chester never again enter- 
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ed his rooms. She made it convenient to 
visit a relative for the first time that 
autumn, and was absent when the death 
hour drew nigh. 

The clergyman who had been called to 
perform Major Mar’s marriage ceremony 
did his utmost as a faithful follower of his 
Master to prepare the soul that was de- 
parting for the more august ceremonials in 
which it was soon to take part. 

After the death and burial, Mrs. Chester 
would not return to Storm-Cliffi The 
house was closed, and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Chester went to England, to find Major 
Mar’s possessions had not entirely de- 
parted from the rightful owner. Once 
there, they lingered until the estate was 
closed, and then went through Europe, 
Faye delighting to show her husband places 
that had given her so much pleasure when 
seen with her father. 

They had been twelve months at Storm- 
Cliff when Mrs. Chester announced her 
determination to take up her residence 
there. Had David Chester known what 
had passed between his mother and his 
wife, he would not have deemed that even 
the Chester honor demanded that they 
should live under the same roof; but he 
did not know it then, nor ever. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Rev. Mr. Monrog, who called at Storm- 
Cliff on the night in which David Chester 
went down to the ocean with his burden 
of unrest, was the clergyman who had 
comforted Major Mar in his final hours, 
and married his daughter and Mr. Ches- 
ter. 

The light of the love which had never 
gone down, no, not for an hour since that 
time, still rested on Faye’s brow as she 
gave her hand in token of welcome. 

The storm moaned and groaned over 
and through the leaf-laden trees which had 
grown to forest-size around Storm-Cliff. 
Something of the night was clinging to 
Mr. Monroe, or came in with him at the 
door. Faye felt it, and the thought came, 
“Tam sure David will not be out long 
this night ;” but Mr. Monroe remained and 
talked with the little lady until past ten, 
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and still no Mr. Chester came in to greet 
him. The good man went his way won- 
dering. He marveled where Mr. Chester 
could have gone on such a night, but yet 
more at the color that flushed and faded 
in Mrs. Chester's face as sounds came and 
passed ; now it would be brilliant with 
the light of the blood, then pale as her 
own dress. At first he had staid out of 
pity, thinking to make the time less, then 
went out of pity for an ill that he could 
not alleviate. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Chester seated 
herself again on the rug, and listened with 
her folded hands tightly clenched. Noth- 
ing came but the raging of the storm. The 
clock on the mantel struck eleven. At 
the stroke sounds of footsteps along the 
hall made her heart leap. Was it so long 
time since David Chester went that she 
had forgotten the tread of his feet she 
thought she knew so well? for it was only 
the servant, who came to ask if he should 
close the house. ‘The bell might have 
rung,” he thought, “without his hearing 
it.” 

“You need not stay up to-night,” she 
said, ‘it is so wild I can not sleep.” Not 
one word about her husband would she 
speak. The man went away, as Mr. Mon- 
roe had done, wondering where Mr. Ches- 
ter could be on such a night. Twelve 
struck the clock, and he had not come. 
“Poor Olive, waiting up for me,” thought 
Mrs. Chester, who had forgotten her. 
There was something weird and lonely 
in that stroke of twelve, coming in and 
shutting out for a moment the mighty 
march of the storm. The house was 80 
still, Little Mrs, Chester was not a ner- 
vous, timid woman, “afraid of nothing,” 
as the courageous say sneeringly. Now, 
if there is one thing beyond another that 
excites fear, it is that terrible unreality, 
“Nothing.” Find me a place in the uni- 
verse filled with nothing, and you have 
found the very place of fear. Even na- 
ture shrinks from it, and wise men tell us 
that she abhors avacuum. To Mrs. Ches- 
ter the hall was tenantless ; the very fact 
that it held nothing mortal made her run, 
breathless and panting, up the long stair- 
case. Olive was waiting for her mistress, 
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but in waiting had gone a bit of the way 
into sleep, so that it required a touch to 
call her back. “@O Mrs. Chester! I did 
not intend to go to sleep; is it late ?” 
And Olive aroused to the performance of 
her nightly duties. For the second time 
since she entered into Mrs. Chester's ser- 
vice she was dismissed without perform- 
ing them. 

** Olive !” called Mrs. Chester as she 
was going. The girl waited. “ Nething; 
you may go.” It was a lingering longing 
for human presence that made-her call, 
but, intuitively true, this little woman 
would have no one come between herself 
and her husband, whom she thought she 
knew thoroughly, whose every passing 
emotion she had read during the years in 
which she had been a wife. A thought 
that David Chester could leave her never 
entered her soul. In refusing his request 
that his mother should live with them, 
she had given her first denial; but then 
he had always been so considerate that 
she never until that time had known the 
opportunity. “IfI could only tell him,” 
she murmured; “if he but knew from 
some other tongue how his mother hates 
me, even he could not ask it.” And she 
went on thinking in this wise: “TI let the 
woman come in and steal my father from 
me, but my husband no one shall alien- 
ate. And if she came, I could not live in 
peace with her; I should speak every day 
of my life words that, true though they 
would be, any husband could not bear to 
hear. No, no! the woman who wrought 
so ill toward my father can not dwell at 
peace with me. It is my right as a wife, 
and I will cling to it; but David must not 
stay out; where can he be?” The last 
thought was more emotion than thought, 
as a vivid flash of lightning paled the 
light of the room. She made the room 
brilliant, letting light spring into every 
corner, looped the curtains back, and 
thought, “ Now, if he is coming home, he 
will know that [ am waiting for him.” 

The room she illuminated was just over 
the library, and looked out upon the 
ocean. Within her dressing-room, the 
door carefully closed to exclude the light, 
Mrs. David Chester sat down beside the 
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window to watch. There was nothing to 
see except when the lightning came; and 
in one of those wonderful photographs the 
lightning lets in on sight to live forever 
there, she saw the ocean, the great white 
cliff, and the terrible, storm-driven surge 
of the waves. ‘“ What if he be down 
there!” she thought ; “ what if this terri- 
ble sea take him from me as it took my 
father !” 

Impelled by the forceful thought, the 
little woman sprang up. Not heeding her 
white array and floating hair, she caught 
a shawl and went down. No longer were 
the wide halls tenantless: her husband’s 
feet were sounding through them with that 
tread that was ever welcome; his words 
of love surged in at her ears, drowning the 
storm-voices that shook the air into which 
she entered. The great door closed after 
her, and with a mighty sweep the wind 
seemed to take her up and bear her on- 
ward. Now andthenshe paused, clinging 
to a tree in her pathway, and called, 
“David! David!” 

There was no answer, and she turned 
and beat her way down toward the sea. 
The rain poured without pity on her goid- 
en hair until she seemed a part of the 
storm, and went dripping on with it. 
The gnarled old wild trees of cherry, the 
last bit of vegetation except sedge-grass 
that lay between her and the roaring sea, 
came and went, and Faye Chester s!ood 
in the awful majesty of the ocean. She 
waited for a flash to come. It came, and 
she looked up the coast. The picture gave 
no living thing. She waited until the 
heavens opened with another flood of 
light. Storm-Cliff seemed to hold the 
lightning fixed a second on its hoary 
head, then shook with a might of thunder 
that held the very ocean tremulous with 
sound. There comes a silence after thun- 
der, and in that silence the wife cried out, 
“David! O David!” 

In that hour of mortal fear, Faye Ches- 
ter looked landward, and saw the shining 
light let down from the far-away windows, 
and in her heart there had time to come a 
little leap of gladness that she had left the 
light to lure him home. But where was 
he? Nothing seemed to give him back to 
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her, nor night, norstorm, nor ocean; and 
even heaven’s own light withheld him from 
her sight. ‘I wish Mrs. Chester were 
dead !” she cried in her anguish, march- 
ing down the dripping sands just above 
the breakers’ deadly roll. Her slippers 
were soaked ; the sands clung like weights 
to them. She cast them off and went on 
down toward the little harbor. Mrs. 
Chester had forgotten the rumors that had 
come up from the village. They told of 
smugglers sometimes going there, but, in- 
tent on finding her husband she went on 
with only a thought of him. The tiny 
basin was shut in by rocks. It had once 
in time been a cavern, whose roof-rock had 
fallen, through many beatings of waves; 
and, clinging to the sharp points, this little 
soul of hers climbed to look over—to look 
over when there was nothing to see. 
“David!” she called again. Then came 
for answer the forked lightning. They 
caught a vision of her, those daring men 
within the harbor, who held no fear of law, 
divine or human, and thought they had 
seen a ghost. She slid down the rocks, 
the frightful picture of the faces working 
inon her brain, never heeding bruises, wel- 
coming the very strokes of the storm, and 
ran, helped on now by the wind, toward 
Storm-Cliff The house was as she had 
left it. Cliff-Lane had worn away some- 
thing of the sand fringe that had clung to 
her garments when she shook them at 
the entrance. Softly letting to the great 
door, she went on up to her own rooms. 

Something new in life had come to those 
opal eyes that buried themselves in the 
welcome, steady glow of the coals that 
burned in the grate. She sat down before 
it, scarcely heeding the bruises of rocks 
and storm until she chanced to see a crim- 
son color coming through a worn stocking. 
It grew and grew, and she watched it un- 
til a drop fell on the white marble of the 
hearth. 

At that moment David Chester looked 
into the room. An irresistible desire had 
taken possession of the man to see how 
his wife would bear his absence. 

Had he gone down deeper into his na- 
ture, he would have found the desire born 
of a wish to see her for herself alone; but 
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he only thought of it in the other light as 
he turned from his long tossing on the 
sands above the Cliff to go homeward. 
There was a trellis leading up over the bay- 
window of the library which he had often 
climbed when a boy. He tried it as a 
man, and at the moment his wife saw the 
drop of blood fall on the marble, he looked 
in, 
He saw her take off the stockings and 
lay them on the coals, and watched while 
she staid the blood, binding up the 
bruise with a pretty daintiness of doing 
that charmed him, as motion of hers had 
a thousand times before. She threaded 
her dripping hair, and rested her head 
against the jam to letitdry. He watched 
her face resting there, and saw nothing 
but the love for himself, and thought in 
his heart, ‘I know that little woman well; 
to-morrow she will let me have my way.” 

He thought thus while his wife was grow- 
ing more firm in her determination with 
every moment he staid away. These two 
souls had not sounded the depths each of 
their own or the other’s being; they but 
trusted to the little cable of love, let down 
five years before, firmly thinking it would 
outlast all storms and wear forever. It 
had touched on a sharp, under-ocean peak 
that God had built, far out of human sight. 
Would it hold? At last a sense of weari- 
ness, the vital forces all spent in the strug- 
gle with the storm, came, and the little 
head drooped lower and lower, the eyes 
elosed, and, arousing for an instant, Mrs. 
Chester put a pillow on the hearth-rug 
and lay down. David Chester was shi- 
vering outside, holding fast to the slight 
hold he had, but still he stood and watch- 
ed his wife sleeping there ; watched while 
the heat of the fire rolled and curled each 
gleaming thread of gold, half afraid to turn 
his eyes lest a coal should part from the 
mass and fall upon her. Perhaps he felt 
that he should not sorrow overmuch if 
his mother never came again unto him, 
at least, the look of such emotion passed 
his face ere he turned to go. The night 
was far spent. He went in. The door 
into the room where he had left her stood 
ajar, and he entered, glad to feel the 
warmth of the room. He dried his gar- 
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ments as best he could, and waited for the 
day tocome. All days seemed far away 
to him. He could not rest. When the 
storm hushed itself to peace in the early 
day, David Chester got up and went out. 
The time of calm had come to nature, not 
to him. Should he break the Chester 
honor? say to that wife of his, “My 
mother shall find another abiding place, 
and you and I will dwell forever to- 
gether?’ As he questioned with himself, 
he looked down at the ruby gem he wore 
for answer, and it came not. The ruby 
was gone. With face downward, he, for- 
getful of all besides, retraced the way he 
had gone in the night, looking for it. The 
storm had worn out all signs of feet from 
Cliff-Lane. Over the beach the tide had 
come and gone since he went down the 
night before. The jewel was lost. He 
felt that the great deep had ‘swallowed it 
from his sight. A fateful prophecy it 
seemed to him for the thought that he 
had had, “believing that his wife was 
dearer than all else,” and so the gem, 
taking warning lest he should dim its 
glory, had gone back to nature. 

“T will be firm,” he thought. “ My 
promise given to the dead shall be kept, 
orl go—” And with the thought of going 
came in many others. Since his return 
he had been living at ease in Storm-Cliff, 
thinking to find enough to do in the man- 
agement of lands only half tilled during 
his long absence. Still thinking, he went 
his way across the beach homeward, and 
in going found a littfe slipper. It had been 
out and in with the tide, and was filled 
with sand. David Chester stooped and 
took it in his hand. Then he knew it for 
his wife’s. He had noticed it only the 
night before, as she wore it. It taught 
him that she had been down on that fear- 
ful shore looking for him. The cable 
gained a little strength just then. The 
worn and surf-beaten slipper, all filled 
with sand, he put in his pocket as a trea- 
sure from which he would never be parted. 
He went home to breakfast. Going in 
without encountering any one, he was in 
his dressing-room making ready, when his 
wife heard the movement there and knock- 
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ed, calling, “ David, is it you? May I come 
in ” 

“Certainly, Faye.” 

She looked a moment at him and then 
buried her eyes close to his heart. He 
was the first to speak, she trembled so 
that he feared she would shrink and fall, 
as twice he had seen her fall. 

** Faye, do you think I do not love you 
because I went away last night?” 

“No, David, I shall never think that.” 

“Never, Faye ?” 

“Never, David !” And the sweet face was 
uplifted with an assurance upon it that 
made the man’s heart glad, even in its bit- 
terness. 

“Bless you for your faith in me, Faye; 
you will need it.” 

“T shall have it,” she said, “‘even if you 
carry out your dreadful threat.” 

“Threat! and to you! What can you 
mean ?” 

“What you said about not staying here.” 

“ Have you thought better of it, and de- 
termined to make my mother as happy as 
you can ?” 

“No, David, I will not. She is your 
mother. I can tell you nothing regarding 
her, but simply this: I will not live with 
her. I love my husband too well.” 

** And I my honor too well to break it. 
Faye, the ruby is gone.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Lost last night when you sent me forth 
with your denial.” 

“T will find it for you, David.” 

“Impossible, though you sift the sands 
on the shore.” 

“T think I shall find it,” she said: 
“nevertheless, I feel that I shall.” 

The bell for breakfast rang and they 
went down. For the hour the thorn that 
had entered into their hearts grew quiet. 
Each felt too happy in the presence of the 
other to welcome the unpleasant theme. 

After breakfast Mrs. Chester insisted on 
going down to the shore to search for the 
lost ruby, and would have her husband 
to go with her, remembering the men in 
the harbor, but of that she did not speak, 
knowing it involved the story of being 
there. 
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The search was without finding. A 
cloud came over the spirit of David Ches- 
ter on their homeward way. He repented 
already the rash words that he had spoken, 
and that made one of two courses impe- 
rative, either to retract them, or to leave 
Storm-Cliff. Se these words came of that 
cloud on his spirit. ‘Faye, I am going to 
Boston for a few days.” 

“O David! Iam so glad. I have been 
hoping that you would, but you were 
so much interested in the field over there, 
that I thought you would not leave. When 
shall we go ?” 

“Wer” 

She looked up at him, inserting a little 
hand, that had for an hour been buried in 
sea-shore sand searching for the Chester 
ruby, into his, with a clasp so loving that 
for an instant this man’s heart stood still, 
then shook with a throb of agony at what 
his own words had wrought. She had not 
spoken; the look told its own story. 

“Well, what if I say you are not to 

P’ 

“Hush, David, you will not say it.” 

“And during our absence we will go 
down and see my mother, and she can re- 
turn with us.” 

“David! do you remember that day on 
Mount Mansfield? Are you coming to the 
point where the mountain itself shall stand 
between us ?” 

“Never, Faye, a thousand times never. 
Nothing that can ever come between you 
and me shall make me regret the marriage 
day.” 

‘Not even if I am firm ?” 

“No, though you drive me out to wander 
over the earth, by persisting in this, to me, 
most unreasonable thing that woman ever 
did.” 

“Once for all, I can not alter my deter- 
mination; never, with my consent, shall 
Mrs. Chester come to live here, unless I 
go hence.” 

In his heart Mr. Chester thought that 
his wife was not well ; that this obstinacy, 
it seemed to him, was purely the result of 
illness; but the brightness of her face look- 
ed far more like determined health. 

He made ready. .She did not. He would 
have driven down to the afternoon train, 


but something, he scarcely knew what, (I 
think it was inclination) made him late. 

“He would meet the night train,” he 
said, His baggage lay ready in the hall. 
The carriage was at the door, and he, fool- 
ish man, was waiting over the farewell to 
his wife, when Olive came in upon them 
sans ceremony. 

“O Miss Faye!” she gasped, the first 
time she had made the mistake in all the 
little lady’s married life, ‘‘ Mrs. Chester has 
come. I just saw the carriage drive up.” 

David Chester went down to meet his 
mother, feeling that she had done him 
angel service by this unexpected coming, 

Mrs. David Chester was only a step or 
two behind him. His welcome was scarcely 
spoken when she gave hers. 

“There! there! child, I don’t want a 
stranger to welcome me to my son’s house,” 
was the response to the kindly words. 

The opal eyes flashed for one instant a 
light that told of warmer hues, but the 
sweet smile and “thank you” that shone 
upon and was whispered in at her ear by 
her husband subdued the flash, and she 
quietly followed Mrs. Chester in. 

“We were not expecting you,” she said, 
“or I would have had a fire in your room, 
If you will wait here a few minutes, it shall 
be lit.” 

“T will order it myself. I dare say the 
new set of people you’ve got in the house 
know nothing of the proper way to build 
fires. What's the person’s name ?” 

“T will see that it is made after your 
own style,” pleasantly replied the little 
lady, remembering yet her husband’s 
thankfulness. On the hearth in Mrs. Ches- 
ter’s room, trying to make every stick of 
wood lie at just such an angle, David 
Chester found his wife. 

“Why, Faye, what is this? Is there 
no one to light a fire bug you ?” 

“T feared to have any one try, lest it 
should not please.” 

“That is one of mother’s whims,” he 
said. ‘Make it as you will, and she will 
take it down and rebuild it. I’ve tried it 
often.” 

“Who wouldn’t? Such a fire as that!” 
said Mrs. Chester, entering. Now it wasa 
very fire to please, full and fine and ruddy 
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with blaze, but the ancient tongs demolish- 
ed it and filled the room with smoke. 

“Tdeclare! David, you haven't had the 
chimneys burned out, I do believe.” 

“True, mother, but I think the smoke 
is quite unnecessary.” 

“Any housekeeper would know better 
than to neglect the chimneys.” 

“T suppose it is my fault,” spoke Mrs, 
David Chester, ‘but I never thought of it, 
the draught seems strong and clear.” 

By the time Mrs. Chester had put the 
wood into position, the room was stifling 
with smoke, but through smoke and twi- 
light her clear-seeing eyes caught the 
changes in the room. Her son had gone 
down, but his wife stood irresolute for a 
moment. In that moment Mrs. Chester 
went about the room gathering together 
every new thing that had been placed in 
the rooms since her last occupation of 
them. Little articles of ornament that it 
had pleased Mr. Chester to bring from Eu- 
rope, and his wife to apportion, were cast 
together upon a sofa with no gentle hand. 

“There!” exclaimed the indignant wo- 
man, her black eyes scintillant with rage, 
“the next time any one attempts to ‘fix 
up’ my rooms, let them beware: how dare 
you disturb any thing here?” And as she 
advanced toward the little figure hovering 
near the door, it vanished out of her sight, 
speechless. 

“Look here, David Chester!” greeted 
that man’s hearing not two minutes later, 
“am I to come back to my husband’s 
house and find it all turned topsy-turvy 
by an alien? Just see what has been put 
into rooms that no one ever had the order- 
ing of, no, not even to move a chair out of 
its place in your father’s lifetime.” 

“Mother, Faye intended no ill; on the 
contrary, she put her choicest treasures to 
beautify the rooms; we use them for visit- 
ors now.” 

“Do you call me a visitor, pray ?” 

Before he could reply, his wife, who had 
entered, said, “I do, Mrs. Chester, and 
wish to show you all the courtesies of the 
house, if you will permit me.” 

““Impertinence!” exclaimed Mrs. Ches- 
ter. “ David, will you permit your mother 
to be so treated under this roof?” 
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“Mother, I am positive that you can 
never receive any but kind attention, if 
you will be content to receive it from the 
kindest little soul in the world. Come to 
tea!” Saying tlfis, he offered his mother 
an arm to conduct her down the stairs, 
but she swept by him with her old stately 
air and entered the tea-room befure he 
reached it. 

Mrs. David Chester divined her intent, 
and, gliding in behind her, stood an instant 
with her hand upon the chair placed at 
the tea-urn. 

“David!” said his mother, “am I to 
take any other place at this table except 
that which I have always filled? Icouldn’t 
eat one mouthful if I sat elsewhere.” 

“Robert, move the urn, and give Mrs. 
Chester this place to which she has been 
used,” said Mrs. David, without the slight- 
est hesitation. 

Foiled in her purpose, there were only 
monosyllables to be obtained from the 
traveler of the day. Three times she re- 
turned her cup of tea for changes, and 
every time, with the most patient air of 
courtesy, she who presided at the urn 
tried to please her taste. 

“What is the matter with the silver?” 
finally asked Mrs. Chester, content to sit 
in silence no longer. ‘It never looked so 
in my time; it is as black as if it never 
knew brightness.” 

“Tt was rubbed to-day,” said her son’s 
wife. 

“With charcoal? It looks like it.” 

“‘ Mother!” exclaimed Mr. Chester, hav- 
ing given his wife the signal for dismissing 
the attendant. “ Once for all, let me state 
that no one dictates to my wife; if her 
manner of housekeeping does not please 
you, you must remember that she has had 
but twelve months’ experience.” 

“Some folks never learn. She wasn’t 
brought up to housekeeping. It’s as good 
as I expected to find it.” 

It Mrs. Chester had ever wielded the 
power of love over her son’s wife, the rude 
and bitter words spoken would have gone 
down into her heart and brought tears of 
grief; but she bore them from the cold, 
hard woman in patient silence, because of 
the great love that sat beside her and 
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seemed to take all the weight of them from 
her. . 

At length Mrs. Chester had sipped the 
last drop from the last cup of tea, and the 
three arose from the table. 

“Will you take a little walk about the 
garden and grounds—I have some choice 
plants to show you—I revollect you were 
always fond of flowers?” asked Mrs. Da- 
vid Chester. 

“Why don’t you call me mother? I 
should think ’twould sound a trifle more 
civilized.” 

The color deepened on Mrs. David 
Chester’s face as she replied: ‘ You know 
Inever had a mother, and it does not come 
natural to use the word.” 

“Well, you can practice, now that you 
have one. I will go and look at your plants.” 

A trumpet-creeper had wreathed itself 
about the trellis, overarching the window 
of the library, and, in his climhing the night 
before, Mr. Chester had torn it from its 
fastenings. The twilight scarcely lingered 
with sufficient force to see any thing dis- 
tinctly, but Mrs. Chester caught a glimpse 
of the trailing vine. ‘I knew the place 
would all run down without me; here’s this 
vine that I put out with my own hands, I 
tended it, and trimmed it, and watered it, 
and took all the care of it for so many 
years, and now just look at it.” 

“T hope it is not broken ; the storm must 
have blown it down; the wind blew a gale 
last night. I suppose it must lie as it is 
until morning,” said her companion. 

“T always went around and looked after 
things when a storm was over.” 

“The gardener shall give it his care the 
first thing in the morning.” 

“The gardener! I never left such things 
as that vine to a gardener.” 

“May be David wouldn’t like me to get 
up so high, and, besides, ’'m not certain 
that I could make it fast if I did.” Anda 
smile was hidden under the words, lest 
Mrs. Chester should see it. 

The two ladies went in. ‘Tl be there 
directly,” said the elder, and Mrs. David 
Chester went to find her husband. 

“ Are you going to Boston to-night?” she 
asked. 


“What! Leave my mother on the first 
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night of her coming! You couldn't wish 
me to be so rude, Faye?” 

“T couldn’t wish you to go under any 
circumstances, leaving me.” 

“Where is my mother ?” 

“Gone up-stairs. She will be here di- 
rectly.” 

The choicest easy chair was put into 
position, and thus it remained until it had 
grown quite dark, yet no Mrs. Chester. 

“*T must go and look for her. What can 
have chanced to keep her so?” said her 
son. 

Mrs. Chester was tying up the trumpet- 
creeper in the darkness. She was disco- 
vered by the noise she made. 

“Mother!” exclaimed Mr. Chester, “do 
come in and leave that for the night.” 

“T never left a vine half hanging, half 
lying on the ground, not for a day, and I 
can’t abide such carelessness.” 

“Tt was quite my fault, mother. I broke 
it down, and forgot it.” 

“You, pray! How?’ 

Mr. Chester did not hear the question, 
for he had entered the house. He was at 
her side a minute later wrapping a shawl 
about her shoulders. It chanced to be one 
his wife had worn in their morning walk. 

No sooner had Mrs. Chester touched the 
shawl than she threw it from her shoul- 
ders. ‘Take it away, I don’t want her 
shawl! Thank Providence, I’ve enough of 
my own; if not, I'll borrow Martha Sing’s,” 
she said. 

“T am glad you are thankful for even a 
shawl, mother.” He gathered it from the 
ground and went in. 

“That night Mrs. Chester summoned a 
servant who formerly lived at Storm-Cliff 
to her room. The girl was one of those 
unstable persons who turn as easily as a 
wind-vane to every influence that stirs in 
their presence. 

“Well, Jane, and how are things going 
since you came back ?” 

“Pretty well, madam.” 

‘You like your new mistress, then ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, she don’t interfere much.” 

“Too happy with her husband, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Some things don’t look much like it.” 

“What things, pray? Tell meall about 





it, for if any thing is going wrong I ought 
to know it now.” 

*T don’t know as there’s much to tell; 
but they say down-stairs that Mr. Chester 
was out all night somewhere, and Mrs. 
Chester sitting up for him ; and Dorothy— 
she’s a new one—declares Olive was wash- 
ing out a white dress on the sly this morn- 
ing that looked for all the world just as if 
it had been washed up by the tide; but 
Olive is such a close thing there’s no find- 
ing out any thing by her.” 

“Very well, Jane. If you hear any thing 
more, come to me.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“That is all.” 

Jane went, and her former mistress sat 
and thought far into the night. The sub- 
ject of her thought was not written on the 
air, but as she arose these words es- 
caped her lips: “It’s coming! I knew 
*twould.” 

A week passed. No improvement in 
mind or manners came to Mrs. Chester, 
who occupied her time in censuring the 
wife her son had chosen. The object of 
all these attentions endured them with a 
brave spirit, until, one day, having failed to 
exasperate her in any other way, Mrs. 
Chester said: “ Now, if David had married 
Clara Pall, or some young woman more 
fitted for his position in the world, things 
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in this house would have gone on differ- 
ently.” . 

“Who is Clara Pall? I never heard of 
her.” And the opal eyes gleamed fitfully 
as she spoke. 

“Very likely not. She couldn’t come 
here after David’s attentions to her so 
many years. I wouldn’t if I had been she.” 

“Who is she?” again asked Mrs. David 
Chester. 

“She is a young lady from Boston who 
comes to the village every summer. I dare 
say she is here now. I wonder you did 
not meet her at the Beach-House.” 

“Why did not your son marry her?” 

“Why didn’t I marry whom?’ The 
voice startled the former speakers, neither 
knowing Mr. Chester to be within hearing. 

“‘ Miss Clara Pall!” said his wife. 

“ Because I never thought of it.” 

“Why did you not tell me of her?” 

“T must give you the same answer. 
She did not.come into my memory.” 

“Ts she here now ?” 

“Faye, I donot know. She never inte- 
rested me in the least.” 

Notwithstanding this entire denial on the 
part of her son, Mrs. Chester failed not to 
set Clara Pall into Storm-Cliff associations 
with every hour in the day. The poor 
little wife grew half frantic with the sound 
of the name before one week had closed. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 


Tue’ final verdict of the world on indi- 
vidual character is very likely to be just. 
Men may be eminent in gifts, or position ; 
may be famous, and even admired by 
many during their lives, who, because 
destitute of any high moral qualities, may 
soon be forgotten when they have passed 
away. But really great and good men 
never die. Their thoughts, their spirit, 
their very life, pass into the minds and 
hearts of those whom their !nfluence has 
reached, and there fruitfully perpetuate 
themselves, contributing richly to the gen- 
eral culture, to the refinement and virtue 
of the race. Their names became fixed 


in the chambers of memory, and at length 
on the enduring records of history, to be 
perpetuated throughout the ages. There 
is something truly sublime in the concep- 
tion of the imperishable influence and 
honor which are the result of a life in 
which eminent abilities have been devoted 
successfully to the interests of goodness 
and truth, and a sincere and earnest desire 
to’ benefit mankind has been exhibited. 
It is a conception full of interest. 

* Professor Silliman belongs, we are per- 
suaded, to the class of men whose names 
and influence are sure to live. It is of the 
man, and not of his professional career— 
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of the man as he was in the various 
shades and elements of his personal char- 
acter, and as he is reverently and affec- 
tionately remembered by so many, that 
we now propose to speak. The study of 
such a man should not serve merely to en- 
tertain one for the time, but should be 
suggestive of lessons worthy to be remem- 
bered long. In order, however, to derive 
instruction and impulse from the virtues 
and achievements of the good and great, 
it is essential that one consider attentively 
what were the distinctive features of the 
excellence of which they were examples, 
and how these were combined and mani- 
fested in the life. The natural qualities, 
the aspirations, the purposes, the self-de- 
nying efforts and stern conflicts, together 
with the providential disciplines and guid- 
ance that made them what they were, 
should be distinctly noted and brought 
home to the heart. While mere didactic 
statements of duty too often have little if 
any practical effect, a fine character care- 
fully studied, and the beauty of an earnest 
and well-ordered life, reach and affect the 
best sensibilities of the soul, and help to 
kindle the true inspiration and the high 
enthusiasm so essential to all really noble 
living. It would hardly be worth the 
while either to write or read biographies, 
were they not adapted to yield such fruit. 
If we can assist any of our readers to feel 
the charm and the power of Professor Sil- 
liman’s character and life, as we ourselves 
have felt them, our words will not prove 
useless. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic 
of Professor Silliman was Completeness. 
He was naturally well endowed, and was 
well developed in all directions. Physi- 


cally he seemed to lack nothing. He was. 


tall, with a head well rounded and features 
finely cut, a keen and yet kindly eye, and 
ageneral symmetry of person approaching 
very nearly to one’s ideal of aman. We 
doubt if it ever occurred to any one on 
seeing him to wish that any thing in his 
appearance had been otherwise than it ac- 
tually was. It was the same in relation 
to his intellectual gifts. There was no one 
faculty that appeared predominant and 
out of proportion to the rest. So far as 
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could be seen, he was capable of doing all 
things within the reach of good intellect- 
ual powers with nearly equal ease. He 
was quick of apprehension, thought clearly, 
acquired readily, remembered well, had a 
good share of imagination and fancy, was 
refined in his tastes, felicitous in his com- 
mand of language, and easily enkindled 
into ardor. He had firmness, courage, 
spirit, and was not a man to be trifled 
with; and at the same time was tender in 
his sensibilities, berevolent, generous, for- 
giving. In manners he had a dignity 
which always commanded respect, grace 
which awakened admiration, and an affa- 
bility which charmed and attracted all. 
He was, finally, sensitively conscientious, 
steadfast in his principles, and persistently 
true to what he believed to be the right. 
It is too commonly taken for granted, 
we believe, that excellence so symmetrical 
and complete is to be referred chiefly to 
some felicity of constitution, some happy 
adjustment in the natural forces of the 
man, which rendered easy, and almost 
even a matter of course, such a rare com- 
bination of virtues. It is, doubtless, to be 
admitted that there are differences in the 
idiosyncrasies of men ; and that some may 
find it easier to exhibit characters worthy 
to be admired than others are wont to do. 
But too much must not be made of this. 
There are none in whom mere natural in- 
felicities of constitution can furnish an 
excuse for vicious dispositions and habits ; 
nor, on the contrary, are there any of 
whom self-discipline and earnest and faith- 
ful striving are not required in order to the 
attainment of real eminence, whether in- 
tellectual or moral. If it was true, as 
probably it may have been, that Professor 
Silliman had naturally a happy temper- 
ament; if no passion in his heart was 
specially perverse, nor any sensibility 
morbid, nor any intellectual faculty out 
of harmonious relation to the rest, by 
original constitution, still it plainly ap- 
pears that he found severe self-discipline 
a necessity ; that he perceived in himself 
evil tendencies, deficiencies, and faults ; 
and that he did, with great care and reso- 
lute perseverance, cultivate in detail the 
excellences for which he was so distin- 
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guished. Repeated entries in his diary 
clearly show that he became the accom- 
plished man he was because he seriously 
proposed. this to himself as a life-long 
work. The whole record of his life de- 
monstrates that his shining merit was due 
to no fortunate accident, was no golden 
gift of Providence, no facile acquisition 
made without consciousness of effort. He 
applied himself to study with untiring ap- 
plication, and attained a broad and gener- 
ous culture. He perceived the beauty and 
the practical worth of refined tastes and 
gentlemanly manners, determined to ac- 
quire them, and made the acquisition. He 
felt the obligation of the great Christian 
law of love, and settled in his heart the 
resolution daily and hourly to act on this 
in the ordering of his life; and so he be- 
came a proverb of courtesy and spon- 
taneous good-will toward all. The readers 
of his biography, therefore, and those in 
particular who are yet in early years, 
should see in this distinguished man, 
whose character was so singularly har- 
‘Mmonious and complete in all its aspects, an 
example of what diligent self-discipline 
can accomplish. What he made himself 
by patient and earnest striving and by 
divine help sought daily in humble prayer, 
that, in proportion to gifts and. oppor- 
tunities, may all who choose make them- 
selves, as regards the essentials of well- 
proportioned excellence. 

Next to completeness may be noted 
Healthfulness, as a marked characteristic 
of Professor Silliman. Beyond most men, 
certainly, he exhibited the sana mens in 
corpore sano... Without being robust, he 
must have been naturally endowed with 
a large measure of constitutional energy 
to have enabled him to retain, as he did 
through a long ana laborious life, almost 
uninterrupted health of body. The manly 
dignity and beauty of his early years were 
scarcely diminished when he had reached 
fourscore. Regular and temperate in his 
habits, all the vital functions were habitu- 
ally well performed. No doubt this phys- 
ical soundness had very considerable in- 
fluence on the tone of his inner life. Yet 
here, too, it is evident from his own state- 
ments that not a little was due to self-dis- 
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cipline and care. His intellectual action 
was so easy as to seem almost sponta- 
neous, and at the same time was steady 
and well balanced; like the working of an 
engine so perfectly adjusted and oiled that 
no friction is perceptible. Work, there- 
fore, did not worry him and make him 
petulant ; but, after due repose, he com- 
monly returned with appetite to the task 
upon his hands. His sensibilities, like- 
wise, were quick, yet not too keen to be 
controlled. He never seemed to lack emo- 
tional impulse, and never to have it in 
excess. Though sanguine and ardent, he 
was rarely, if ever, borne away by excited 
feeling, and was apparently a stranger to 
those painful, morbid states by which the 
lives of so many are at least occasionally 
embittered. His tastes were not less 
healthful. They were, to a remarkable 
degree, simple, pure, refined, and seemed 
to be determined by an inward law, and 
not by mere conventional maxims or by 
the fashion of the hour. In his religious 
views and feelings there was the same 
sobriety, the same reasonableness, the 
same freedom from fanatical extravagance, 
on the one hand, and from dry, dogmatic 
coldness on the other. In short, in the 
general tone of his mind and heart, of his 
thought and feeling, there was such a sin- 
gular felicity that it was as if a life-long 
sunshine fell upon his path. 

Was this healthfulness of the whole man 
altogether a natural gift? We do not 
think it was. As we have said in regard 
to his completeness, so we again say here, 
that, while something may be allowed to 
a happy temperament, it is certain that 
very much was also due to the pains with 
which he sought to attain the habits and ~ 
qualities which gave him the freshness he 
exhibited. Because he was himself sin- 
cere and truthful, he hoped the best of 
others, and restrained the impulse to un 
charitableness and evil speaking. Because 
conscious of his own infirmities and faults, 
he was careful not to yield to impatience 
toward others when he saw that they 
were wrong. Because he had an unshaken 
confidence in God’s wise ruling of the 
world, he did not, with all his sensitive- 
ness to evil, allow himself to fret because 
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of evil-doers. He thus escaped the gloom 
of doubt and the bitterness of misanthropy, 
alike fatal to true peace. One thing, how- 
ever, we will say in this connection. We 
are strongly persuaded that, on a mind 
naturally well endowed and uncorrupted in 
its tastes, the influence of the study of the 
natural sciences is eminently salutary, and 
tends greatly to promote healthfulness of 
development and tone. William von 
Humboldt finely says: “The character 
which is impressed upon nature is always 
so gentle a one that the finest feelings can 
not be wounded by it. The tranquillity, 
the joy, the splendor, which she spreads 
around, the magnificence and grandeur in 
which she clothes herself, have nothing in 
them either of pretension or haughtiness 
to repulse us. Natural objects, even when 
they make no claim to beauty, excite the 
feelings and occupy the imagination. Na- 
ture pleases, attracts, delights, merely be- 
cause it is nature. We recognize in it an 
Infinite Power, greater and more effective 
than man, and yet not terrible ; for a mild 
and beneficial influence seems to be ex- 
tended on every object around us.” In 
this view of the impression which nature 
is fitted to produce on those who are famil- 
iar with her, they who closely study her 
objects and her laws should find the con- 
tact beneficial to a very perceptible de- 
gree. If, toa morbid temperament, nature, 
by her perishing forms, her lonely solitudes, 
her fragile beauty, her strange anomalies, 
and her more repulsive objects and terrible 
phenomena, may seem to nourish a vicious 
sentimentalism ; if to a mind disposed to 
skepticism, her deep, dark mysteries, her 
problems as yet insolvable to human 
thought, become occasions of painful and 
perplexing doubt, still it can not be denied 
that the legitimate influence of nature on 
a well-regulated mind must be all the other 
way. The experience and the testimony of 
naturalists and poets, whose intimacy with 
her may be supposed to have been the 
greatest, are undeniably in favor of the 
conclusion that the power of nature over 
the mind and heart of those who love her 
is eminently salutary. So certain are we 
of the truth of this that we should find 
ample justification, if any were needed, of 
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the greater prominence now given in our 
higher seats of learning to the study of the 
natural sciences, in their tendency to pré- 
mote the healthful action of both intellect 
and sensibilities, and a general cheerful- 
ness of spirit. That Professor Silliman 
felt the beneficial effects of this tendency 
of his favorite pursuits during the long 
course of years in which he devoted him- 
self with such ardor to the study of natu- 
ral objects, phenomena, and laws, there is 
every reason to believe. His habitual oc- 
cupations did not pervert, but helped to 
unfold his genial nature. 

We find it difficult to describe accurately 
by a single word another characteristic 
which was easily recognized in Professor 
Silliman by all who knew him well. In- 
genuousness may perhaps sufficiently ex- 
press it. It was an unsuspecting openness, 
almost a naiveté, in revealing himself to 
others, It was a very interesting trait, and 
a source of not a little of the magnetic at- 
traction by which he drew the hearts of 
others to him, while yet it occasionally: 
laid him open .to some misapprehension. 

A keen enjoyment of the sympathy and 
approval of others, especially of the wise 


, and good, belongs generally to natures of 


finer mould. This fact has been often re- 
cognized, but has not always been rightly 
understood. Dr, Young—borrowing the 
thought perhaps from Milton—speaks of 
the love of praise as 


“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 


We can not but think that a more care- 
ful discrimination than has commonly been 
made is needed in the statement of this 
matter. There are two states of mind that 
are quite distinguishable from each other, 
so different, indeed, that the one is a virtue 
while the other is a vice, and which yet 
are not apt to be carefully distinguished. 
The love of the sympathy and approbation 
of others may originate in a warm and genial 
temperament, and a conscientiousness. that 
is especially delicate and controlling. It 
is then by no means an infirmity; still 
less is it to be regarded as a fault.. A “no- 
ble mind,” in virtue of its nobility, has a 
generous regard to the feelings, the wishes, 
and the opinions of others. It is pained 
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by any collision with these, when that be- 
eomes.a duty. It is, of course, pleased 
when these are found to be in harmony 
with its own. The perception of such har- 
mony touches a. sympathetic chord. Soa 
conscientious anxiety to be right causes 
such a mind to feel'the need of a confirma- 
tion of its own judgment by the declared 
approval of others. It seeks not its own 
credit and the gratification of vanity or 
pride, but pleasure in giving pleasure, and 
strength in the assured conviction that it 
is acting well. This is certainly altogether 
virtuous. On the other hand, a thoroughly 
selfish person may desire notice and com- 
mendation from others solely for its own 
sake—as a mere gratification of self-love, 
a homage paid to self. Such a disposition 
betrays a weak, mean, and altogether un- 
worthy character. It is wholly another 
state of feeling from that we have just 
described, and is undoubtedly a vice. 

We need not say that few men, in our 
judgment, were more free from this vi- 
cious habit of mind than Professor Silliman. 
It was the amiable and virtuous attribute 
that he exhibited. Careful himself not to 
misinterpret others, he was slow to sus- 


pect any misinterpretation ofhimself. As_ 


he delighted to see others pleased, he felt 
an impulse to share any pleasure which he 
felt withthem. He had been favored with 
rare opportunities of personal intercourse 
and of free correspondence with the most 
eminent men of his own country and of 
Europe, and had greatly enjoyed this. 
His heart prompted him to speak of these 
men and of his own relations to them, in 
his conversation or his lectures, that his 
friends and pupils might participate in his 
enjoyment. He hadbeenastudentabroad 
when tlfis was a rare occurrence, and had 
been favored with special opportunities 
for careful observation. That period of his 
life had been full of interest to himself, 
and edition after edition of his record of 
what he saw and heard had been bought 
and read with delight by thousands at 
home and abroad. He naturally, there- 
fore, assumed that his hearers would be 
gratified by reminiscences of those happy 
days, or by allusions to them, from his 
own lips and in illustration and confirma- 
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tion of his teaching, and so spoke without 
reserve, We well remember that when 
one day in a college lecture he referred to 
something which had fallen under his own 
observation, and noticed a smile on the 
faces of some of his youthful auditors, he 
instantly said, with his wonted keenness 
and felicity, ‘‘I shall finish this remark, 
young gentlemen, though I see some of 
you smile; since far more weight is to be 
attached to the words of one who states 
what he himself has seen than to those of 
one who only repeats what has been told 
him.” We honestly think that to attrib- 
ute to personal vanity and ostentation the 
frequent references in his lectures to no- 
table persons and places as familiar to him- 
self, and the manifest gratification it af- 
forded him when his character and labors 
were appreciated, is to do him serious 
wrong, We believe it a far more just ex- 
planation of the facts to say that in his 
earnest desire to interest and stimulate his 
friends and pupils, and his anxiety to as- 
sure himself that he had faithfully done 
his duty, he was so forgetful of what was 
merely personal that in the unsuspicious 
freedom of an open, ingenuous heart he 
exposed himself to the peril of misinter- 
pretation. Thesimplicity and guilelessness 
of a heart that thinks no evil and looks to 
find an appreciative kindliness.in all about 
it, is not entirely safe, as the world act- 
ually is. But who would not choose 
to be sometimes misunderstood or wound- 
ed rather than to live in the chilly atmos- 
phere of a diplomatic propriety and cold 
reserve? We loved and honored Silliman 
the more that, through a childlike trans- 
parency, we read his inmost soul. 

It is equally clear, in the reading of his 
life, as it was to those that knew him per- 
sonally, that, whileintensely devoted to his 
own chosen pursuits, he was an eminent 
example of intellectual liberality. We use 
this term because we can not find a better 
to describe that enlargement and compre- 
hensiveness of mind which enables one to 
extend his views and sympathies to all 
departments of intellectual effort. Lord 
Bacon mentions a devotion to some favor- 
ite pursuit as one of the sources of what 
he calls the idols of the den ; and he says 
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that ‘he who contemplates nature should 
suspect whatever particularly takes and 
fixes his understanding, and should use so 
much the more caution to preserve it 
equable and unprejudiced.” When one 
devotes himself to any particular depart- 
ment of science or learning as the engross- 
ing business of his life, he is very liable to 
become narrowed down to his own field 
of effort and inquiry. Because certain 
subjects are constantly present to his 
thoughts, and he is led to study them in 
all their aspects, they gain a hold upon 
him and awaken an interest greatly out of 
proportion often to their relative impor- 
tance. His horizon becomes contracted, 
therefore. He fails to take note of what 
other men are doing, or at least to appre- 
ciate fairly the value of their labors. 
Very painful illustrations of this narrow- 
ness of mind are not seldom seen among 
intellectual men. The mathematician 


’ thinks the philologist a quiddler, and re- 


gards the time spent on accents, vowel 
points, or niceties of grammatical con- 
struction as being little less than wasted ; 
while the philologist, on the other hand, 
accounts the mathematician a dealer in cold 
abstractions, having very little application 
to the practical affairs of life. The natural 
philosopher feels some contempt for the 
metaphysician, who seems to him to be 
chasing moonshine or trying to catch 
shadows; and the metapbysician pities 
the natural philosopher as having to do 
only with mere matters of fact connected 
with material and common things. The 
man of science sneers at the theologian, 
and the theologian belittles the man of 
science. The logician lightly esteems the 
rhetorician and the poet, and they, in turn, 
have very: little respect for syllogisms. 
On all sides there is lack of breadth and 
magnanimity. 

That Silliman escaped this peril to a re- 
markable degree is clearly shown by every 
volume of the American Journal of Sci- 
ence which he edited, and by the two 
volumes of his life and letters, as it was 
illustrated habitually in his conversation 
and his lectures. As we have already 


said that he seemed about equally capable 
of success in any line of intellectual effort, 
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so he seemed easily and naturally to com- 
prehend and to estimate according to its 
true value whatever was achieved by any 
fellow-laborer in any course of study. He 
understood the intrinsic worth of know- 
ledge, and loved it for itself. He was 
mindful of the commune vineulum by 
which all branches of knowledge and all 
sciences and arts are in the nature of 
things allied; his quick mind, therefore, 
was ever on the alert to find out what 
was new in any department, that so he 
might enrich or illustrate his own by 
what might be drawn from others. No 
one who had a fresh fact or principle, 
or a new application of an old fact or 
principle, to communicate, ever failed to 
find in him an eager listener; and no 
real discovery or advance of knowledge, 
by whomsoever made, ever failed, when 
brought to his attention, to receive a wel- 
come recognition. It was even objected 
sometimes to his Journal, that in his 
anxiety that every one who had any 
thing to add to the common stock of use- 
ful knowledge should be fairly heard, he 
sometimes admitted accounts of supposed 
discoveries or facts which were hardly 
entitled to so honorable a place. Many 
young inquirers were incited by his kindly 
appreciation of their first endeavors to 
keep on till they became conspicuous and 
useful in some important sphere of scien- 
tific or literary life. 

Nor was his liberality of mind limited 
to a just estimate of the importance of the 
several departments of intellectual effort, 
and a ready acknowledgment of discovery 
and progress. It also disposed him, with 
impartial justice, to render full credit to 
those who had distinguished themselves 
by honorable success. It placed him above 
the littleness of jealousy or envy. He re- 
joiced when others shone, and gave heart- 
ily the tribute of his praise. He was 
utterly incapable of the mean but not 
uncommon vice of attempting to ‘damn 
with faint praise,” or to lower in the pub- 
lic estimation illustrious cotemporaries. 
On the contrary, if any one had- failed to 
attain the consideration he deserved, he 
was prompt to throw into the scale of 
popular judgment the weight of his great 
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influence to secure a right result. By 
this largeness of mind which appreciated 
all good learning and was just to all merit, 
he won the confidence and affection of the 
eminent men of his time to a very uncom- 
mon degree. In several instances, as his 
correspondence shows, those who had 
never seen his face felt toward and ad- 
dressed him as a brother. All this is the 
more charming because it is so rare ta see 
the like. 

It only remains to say that; through all 
his public career, Professor Silliman’s en- 
tire character and life were pervaded and 
shaped by an earnest Christian faith. He 
not only yielded an intellectual assent to 
the teachings of Christianity, but in early 
years he opened his heart to receive Jesus 
Christ as his personal Redeemer, and de- 
liberately accepted him as his Master and 
Lord; and having once planted his feet 
and rested his best hopes on the Rock of 
Ages, neither the convictions of his under- 
standing nor the tone of his feelings ever 
materially changed, except as change is 
implied in steady Christian development 
and growth. From his diary and letters 
it is manifest that his piety was no cold 
conformity to the conventional proprieties 
of a Christian profession. His faith lived 
and glowed, and was practically effective 
in his heart, causing the Christian graces 
to blossom out in singular symmetry and 
beauty in his entire character and deport- 
ment. As a lamp in a porcelain vase 
suffuses the whole with a mellow light 
and renders every part more beautiful, so 
his piety illuminated the whole man and 
heightened the charm of all his natural 
and acquired accomplishments. It was 
under the inspiration of the Christian 
ideal of what a well-ordered life should be 
that he pursued, as a habit, the course of 
self-discipline and culture to which we 
have referred already. 

This deep, religious spirit, without the 
least appearance of sanctimoniousness or 
any word of cant, while it helped to pro- 
duce the admirable traits by which Pro- 
fessor Silliman was most distinguished, 
won also for him confidence and respect, 
and added materially to his natural dig- 
nity and strength. His firmness in hold- 
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ing unfalteringly himself, and in vindicat- 
ing, as occasion required, against the 
unbelief of others, the divine ‘authority 
of the Bible, was the more notable in him 
because in such strong contrast to the 
skepticism and the bitter hostility to reve- 
lation exhibited by some of his eminent 
scientific friends and correspondents. He 
loved and honored true science. He heart- 
ily believed in revelation. If, at any time, 
there seemed to be antagonism between 
the two, he waited in undisturbed tran- 
quillity, persuaded that some solution of 
the difficulty would be found. A great 
deal has been said, and often harshly, 
about the narrowness of religious men, 
especially of the clergy, as regards their 
reluctance to receive the discoveries or 
supposed discoveries of science when these 
discoveries have seemed to come into col- 
lision with received interpretations of the 
Scriptures. No doubt there have been 
instances of narrowness. More or less of 
this is encountered by every form of pro- 
gress. When the gravity of the questions 
involved in the attempt to invalidate what 
is received as the Word of God is soberly 
considered, it surely can not be thought 
strange that religious men should be dis- 
posed to wait till facts alleged to be in- 
compatible with old beliefs are established 
beyond all reasonable dispute before ac- 
cepting them. Let the truth be told. 
There is a cant and a bigotry of science as 
well as of religion. There have been men 
of science who were skeptics at the outset 
and not as the result of scientific study, 
and who, carrying into the field of science 
a settled hostility to the Bible and its 
teachings, have pertinaciously waged a 
partisan warfare, by straining their infer- 
ences and raising sweeping generalizations 
on the basis of isolated or even uncertain 
facts, with a deliberate purpose to shake 
the foundations of all religious faith. Such 
men, proceeding in such a manner, ought 
to be resisted. Their love of science is 
far less genuine than their animosity to 
divine religion. But facts will abundantly 
justify the assertion that no class of men 
have more cheerfully and heartily accepted 
the well-established facts of truc science 
than the educated Protestant clergy of 
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this and other countries. They have not 
only very generally acquiesced in the 
necessary modifications of opinion, but 
have lent their influence to disseminate 
the better knowledge afforded by the new 
discoveries. So long as the most reliable 
men of science remain divided in regard 
to the facts, or theories, which are newly 
broached by some, so long it is not fair to 
demand that men not professedly scientific 
should receive them. A wise conserva- 
tism is amply justified by the revolutions 
which are almost every year occurring in 
what were regarded as fixed scientific doc- 
trines. Professor Silliman well under- 
stood this, and was an example of patient 
kindness in his efforts to commend new 
scientific truths to those who hesitated to 
receive them; while in his lectures on the 
phenomena and laws of nature he delight- 
ed to acknowledge the Creator, and to 
show how distinctly his attributes were 
written on all his works. It was when 
in those eloquent discourses on chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology, with which he 
held the unflagging attention of vast audi- 
ences for two hours at a time, night after 
night, we heard him express most frankly 
and fully his Christian philosophy and 
faith and his glowing religious feeling, that 
we felt for him the highest admiration 
and the profoundest reverence. 

The same spirit pervaded the privacy 
of his social life. His home had its closet 
and its family altar; he honored the Sab- 
bath and loved the worship of God's 
house; his philanthropy was intelligent 
and generous, because so thoroughly 
Christian. We hardly know where to 
find more beautiful specimens of Christian 
tenderness, fidelity, and wisdom, in the 
shape of friendly letters, than some of 
those which are given in his biography. 
The letter to his friend Dr. Hare awakens 
admiration equally by the true courage 
and strength of principle displayed in 
writing it, and by the deep earnestness of 
Christian affection by which it was per- 
vaded. As in his daily life he signally 
illustrated the saying that 


“A Christian is the highest style of man,” 
so this’truth is radiated from every page 
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of the records of his Christian feelings, 
principles, and aims, and from all the let- 
ters which treat on subjects relating to 
religious character or duty. He looked 
with Christian eyes, before the war, at the 
guilt and peril of his country. Never 
bitter in spirit, he spoke strongly, because 
he felt deeply, in relation to the injustice 
and the mischiefs of Southern slavery. 
During the war his prayers for his country 
were unceasing, and he did not hesitate 
to encounter odium in lending his great 
name and influence to sustain the right. 
We have not seldom, in reading the lives 
of distinguished men, had our estimate 
of them materially lowered. The laying 
open of their private thoughts and pur- 
poses in living served only to cast them 
down from the lofty pedestal on which the 
world had placed them. We have not 
found it so in the case of Silliman. As 
we have seen how religion—a religion the 
essence of which was devotion to God 
through faith in the Redeemer—ruled and 
adorned the man, how it rendered him, 
far beyond most good men even, pure, 
disinterested, faithful, strong, we have felt 
him to have been greater and better than 
we thought. 

It is delightful to reflect on the influ- 
ence of such a man throughout a life ex- 
tended to more than fourscore years. To 
measure it is indeed impossible. It dis- 
tilled as the dew. It fell like the genial 
sunshine. It was so kindly, so unobtru- 
sive, so free from any thing that could 
wound the pride or excite the envy of 
others, that there was nothing to provoke 
resistance to its sway. It consisted in 
the impression made by his personal cha- 
racter, not less than by the noble spirit 
and the excellent practical labors which 
pervaded all his teachings. When it is 
considered that thousands of young per- 
sons, of both sexes, were brought direct- 
ly in contact with him for considerable 
periods of time during the half a cen- 
tury in which he filled the chair of public 
instruction in Yale College, and that great 
numbers of his pupils knew him also per- 
sonally in private, and especially that, al- 
most without exception, they regarded 
him not only with admiration but with 
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love, it is impossible not to believe that 
he did an amount of good which, even in 
the most useful lives, has seldom been 
exceeded, It is but a natural conse- 
quence that he lives in the hearts of great 

numbers, as one who made wisdom, vir- 
' tue, and religion seem attractive to their 
youthful minds by exhibiting them har- 
moniously blended in himself. While 
his world-wide reputation will be endur- 
ing because fairly and honorably earned, 
his own country assigns him a place 
among her most illustrious names, and 
will keep ever bright and fresh the record 
of his extraordinary excellence as a teach- 
er and as @ man. 

We have written these pages in no spirit 
of undiscriminating eulogy, but with an 
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honest desire to direct the attention of 
our readers to some of the chief charac- 
teristics ofa great and good man. It was 
our good fortune to know him, and to re- 
ceive from him not a little kindness, when 
he was just at the meridian of his useful- 
ness and fame; and we have always kept 
the most grateful recollections of him in 
our heart. We have not intended to say 
that he was without defects ; but i¢ is our 
candid judgment that, of all the men we 
have ever known, no one, on the whole, 
had fewer. It has seemed like meeting 
him again to bring him before us as he 
was. It has afforded us a kind of sacred 
satisfaction to pay this humble tribute to 
his memory. 


THE MAHA RAJAH DHULEEP SINGH. 


Some weeks since, the London corre- 
spondent of the Boston Advertiser directed 
attention to this illustrious personage, who, 
though wearing the title of royalty, a great 
favorite with the Queen of England, and 
his name frequently seen in the Court 
Circular, is comparatively little known in 
this country. And yet there is much in 
his history calculated to awaken our inte- 
rest and sympathy, and such is his charac- 
ter that he may well claim our considera- 
tion both as men and as Christians. 

The boast of Britain that ‘the sun never 
sets on her possessions,” is often read 
without a thought of the losses which 
others must have sustained in order to the 
creation of such anempire. Yet the name 
of those who have thus lost is legion; and 
many of them, of course, parted with that 
which is dearer to some than life itself— 
dominion. Prominent among those who 
lost their crowns we must rank Dhuleep 
Singh; for, in 1849, when the British 
rule in India was extended over the Pun- 
jab, the land of the Sikho, and a region 
with which such fabulous riches had long 
been associated, he passed from the recog- 
nized head of that kingdom into “the 
illustrious pensioner of England,” as he 


has been called. It is more than probable, 
however, that his “loss” has really been 
“great gain,” not only to civilization, but 
to himself. 

His reputed father, Runjeet Singh, was 
a most remarkable man. Since the time 
that Alexander the Great led his army to 
the bank of the Indus, the name of Run- 
jeet Singh, “the lion of the Punjab,” is 
the most conspicuous in the history of 
that region. With great natural ability, a 
restless energy, an iron will, and a bravery 
which was the admiration of friend and 
foe, he succeeded in absorbing the various 
small principalities of the land and in lit- 
erally creating an empire. He did for the 
Punjab far more, comparatively, than Bis- 
marck has done for Germany. And this 
unity and power he strengthened during 
his distinguished reign, which continued 
for a quarter of a century, closing with his 
death, which occurred on the 30th of June, 
1839. Had he been succeeded by one 
equally great, the subsequent.history of 
the Punjab must have been very different. 

But no successor was found equal to 
the task of maintaining what he had estab- 
lished. Khurruk Singh, his eldest son, 
was first placed upon the throne. He 
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lived but a twelvemonth, and was wholly 
unfit for the position. The Ranee, Chund 
Koonwur, then established herself for a 
short time, but was unable to maintain her 
authority. After her, Shere Singh, who 
was supposed to be a son of Runjeet, 
though never acknowledged by him, gained 
the crown, but did not wear it long until 
he was assassinated by Aject Singh, who 
caused Dhuleep, the subject of this sketch, 
then four years of age, to be proclaimed 
Maha Rajah. 

The regency associated with him was 
not a strong one, and it soon became ap- 
parent that the leaders of the army pos- 
sessed the real authority. These invaded 
and threatened the British possessions, 
and thus commenced in 1845, against the 
wishes of their government, what is known 
as the First Sikh War. They were, how- 
ever, defeated; an indemnity amounting 
to $7,000,000 was paid to the British ; and 
a considerable force of British troops 
was stationed at Lahore, the capital, “to 
keep the soldiery in abeyance and fulfill 
the terms of the treaty.” Affairs continu- 
ed in a very unsettled state until a second 
outbreak in 1849, when the British took 
possession of the Punjab, appointed a 
guardian for the young prince, and “‘set- 
tled upon him” £40,000 a year. Then it 
was that the celebrated Koh-i-noor, “‘ The 
Mountain of Light,” came into the pos- 
session of the English. It had been in the 
possession of the royal family of the Pun- 
jab since 1813, when it was obtained by 
Runjeet Singh from a conquered prince as 
the price of his liberty. When his king- 
dom was lost, however, it was hardly to 
be expected that the young prince would 
be allowed to retain so rare a diamond. 
Accordingly, in the articles of transfer it 
was stipulated that ‘The Mountain of 
Light” should be delivered to the Queen 
of England. Inreturn for this jewel alone 
the English might well make of Dhuleep 
Singh “‘an illustrious pensioner.” 

For some time after the loss of his 
throne the young Maha Rajah resided at 
Futtehghur, the seat of one of the Ameri- 
‘can missions, (Presbyterian). Here his 
education was intrusted to a Mr. Guise, 
who is described as admirably fitted for 
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the position. At first his progress was 
slow, as he had never been accustomed 
to restraint of any kind; but afterward 
he was led to form better habits and a 
more decided taste for study. A young 
Brahmin who had been educated at the 
mission school, and who was chosen for 
a companion to the prince, was instru- 
mental in leading him to a study of the 
Scriptures. And asa process had been 
going on in his mind by which he was 
becoming alienated from the religion of 
his fathers, he was the better prepared 
for the reception of “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” I quote here from The Martyred 
Missionary, by Rev. J. J. Walsh: “ The 
reading of God’s Word, as taught and ex- 
plained by a heathen youth and Brahmin, 
led him to give up his form of idol wor- 
ship and to express a desire to break his 
caste. But as this was such a very im- 
portant step to take, and the Maha Rajah 
was so very young, he was advised to 
take it into longer consideration, and to 
wait till he could know and understand 
more of the religion of Jesus. He did so; 
and such was his improvement and know- 
ledge, and his faithful attendance on the 
means of grace, that on the eighth of 
March, 1853, he was baptized and received 
into the Christian church. The ceremony 
was performed at his own palace by Rev. 
W. J. Jay, the military chaplain of the 
station.” 

Speaking afterward of the more imme- 
diate fruits of this conversion, Mr. Walsh 
says: “ Having both station and wealth, 
the Maha Rajah has been permitted to 
do much for the welfare of the Indian 
church. Besides the influence of his ex- 
ample upon his benighted countrymen, 
he has been a liberal supporter of every 
good object, not only at Futtehghur, but 
wherever good could be done. Both at 
Lahore and Futtehghur he established 
relief societies for the poor, and placed 
them under the control of our mission 
at both places. The expense of the soci- 
eties averaged not less than $300 per 
mensem; and, besides being a liberal 
donor to all our operations, he estab- 
lished a number of village schools, with 
a view of interesting and identifying 
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himself more in the ways of doing 
” 

About a year after his baptism he came 
to England, where he has since chiefly re- 
sided. His favorite estate, Elvedon Hall, 
Suffolk, is said to be a very attractive 
spot. Here he supports an excellent es- 
tablishment. Every thing about him be- 
tokens the man of wealth and refinement. 
The best society is to be met at his table ; 
but neither society nor his favorite pur- 
suits are alloweg to interfere in the least 
with the great end of his life—the service 
of Christ. His sympathies are strongly 
enlisted for the poor on his estate, and for 
the progress of religion in his own neigh- 
borhood. But his sympathies and chari- 
ties are not confined to these objects; they 
flow out to “the ends of the world.” He 
often has the chair at missionary meetings. 
And the correspondent of the Advertiser 
says: ‘He is conspicuous chiefly for his 
interest in his new faith, and is very reli- 
gious in the Oriental way.” His mother, 
however, who accompanied him to Eng- 
land, steadfastly resisted all his efforts to 
convert her to Christianity, and before 
her death, which occurred in 1863, re- 
quested that her body should be taken 
back to India and burned according to the 
custom of her people. 

While on his way to India with the 
body of his mother, the prince was de- 
tained for some time in Egypt. He soon 
became very deeply interested in the suc- 
cessful missionary efforts which are being 
made in that country in connection with 
the United Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica. His visits to the stations, especially 
to the school in Cairo, under Miss Dales, 
were quite frequent, and his contributions 
for the benefit of the school considerable, 
This interest culminated, as we shall see, 
rather strangely. “On the evening of the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1864, he sent 
a note to Mr. Hogg, one of the missiona- 
ries, asking his advice about getting a 
wife. He stated that he had made it the 
subject of much prayer, as he desired to 
marry “only in the Lord.” Queen Vic- 
toria had advised an Indian princess 
educated in England; but he wanted one 
less acquainted with the frivolities of 
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fashionable life. Rank and position were 
nothing to him. What he wanted was a 
young girl who loved the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth. And he also ex- 
pressed a preference for one of Oriental 
birth. 

There was in the school a very inte- 
resting young lady, Bamba Muller, the 
daughter of an Alexandrian merchant, 
who had made some progress in her stud- 
ies, and was employed as an assistant 
teacher. She had been the first from the 
school to unite with the church; and as 
her zeal for “the new faith” was very 
marked, and her character maturing into 
one of great beauty, she was the object of 
considerable interest in the mission. So 
when Mr. Hogg laid the matter before 
his associates, their minds, with one ac- 
cord, were turned to Bamba, as she seemed 
to possess the very qualities the prince 
desired. In his reply Mr. Hogg ventured 
to suggest this opinion of the missionaries, 

It was precisely the suggestion he wish- 
ed, as Bamba Muller already filled his 
“waking and sleeping thoughts.” And 
before he departed for India a proposal 
for marriage was made and accepted, Miss 
Dales being the medium of communica- 
tion, as he could not speak the Arabic. 
On his return in the spring the marriage 
was duly celebrated, and, a few weeks 
after, they left for England. Before leav- 
ing, however, he presented to the mission 
£1000 in the name of his wife, and prom- 
ised an annual sum sufficient to support 
two additional missionaries. He also 
agreed that, if some practical printer 
could be sent out to take charge of a 
printing office, he would furnish a print- 
ing-press and all the necessary materials. 
These promises have been faithfully kept, 
and the additional missionaries, the press, 
and the printer are all in the field. Thus 
two of our American missions have been 
greatly aided and strengthened by this 
Christian prince. 

Bamba, in her new home, is said to be 
the same humble, devoted disciple she 
was in Egypt. Her spiritual growth has 


kept pace with her intellectual, and both 
have been very rapid. She moves: with 
an ease and grace in her own home and 
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in the best of English society, “as if to 
the manor born;” and the Maha Rajah 
finds in her one who sympathizes fully in 
his Christian zeal and plans and hopes. 
How strange these orderings of Provi- 
dence appear! A poor Copt girl, the first 
convert of the mission school of Cairo, a 
recognized princess, wearing the title of 
Maha Ranee, and a frequent guest in the 
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royal palace of England! An American 
mission, in the ancient land of Egypt, 
largely supported by the recognized head 
of the Sikhs and the first Indian prince 
converted to Christianity! Of a certainty 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” Thy 
way, O Lord, is in the sea. Princes are 
coming out of Egypt. Sheba and Seba 
are bringing gifts unto Messiah. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tr is certainly a healthful indication that no 
less than three of our publishers are at pre- 
sent engaged in the production of Bible dic- 
tionaries, The credit of taking the lead in 
this praiseworthy enterprise belongs to Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton, who have just commenc- 
ed the pnblication of an American edition of 
Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,* 
to be published in numbers by subscription. 
It will require thirty monthly parts, of 112 oc- 
tavo pages each, to complete the work, The 
first part, which has‘ already appeared, fur- 
nishes evidence that the execution of the work 
will be in a style equal to its great importance. 
It is the intention of the publishers not only to 
reprint the original work without abridgment, 
but to thoroughly Americanize it, and to make 
this edition in every respect superior to the 
English, Upon Professor H. B. Hackett and 
Mr. Ezra Abbot of Harvard University the 
chief editorial labor has been devolved, but 
they will be assisted by President Woolsey 
of Yale College, by Professors Bartlett, Day, 
Fisher, Hovey, Park, Peabody, H. B. Smith, 
and Rev. Drs, Conant, Schaff, Thompson, and 
others, whose wide and varied scholarship will 
greatly extend the range and comprehensive- 
ness of the work. To a certain extent, also, 
the English edition of the dictionary will be 
remodeled by incorporating the two appendix- 
es and by inserting new articles or supple- 
ments, while the revision will throughout be 
most thorough. Thus there have already 
been more than a thousand corrections made 
in the verification of Scripture references, 
The system of cross-references has been car- 
ried much further, the accentuation of proper 
ssl catalina a ae kT 

* Dictionary of the Bible. By Dr. William Smith. 


Revised and edited by Professor H, B, Hackett and 
Ezra Abbot. Hurd & Houghton, 


names has been adjusted, and the illustrations, 
which were already profuse, have been in- 
creased, 

The first part, extending to the word Anti- 
christ, has, as we have already stated, just 
been issued, and the enterprise, which is cer- 
tainly the most important of its kind ever un- 
dertaken in this country, may, therefore, be re- 
garded as firmly inaugurated. 

While this edition will, perhaps, be sought 
after more by scholars and for libraries, Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. dnnounce one designed 
more particularly for popular use. It will be 
an abridgment of the English edition, and 
will be issued in semi-monthly numbers, of 48 
royal octavo pages each. Rev. Samuel W. 
Barnum, well known as an accurate and tho- 
rough scholar, is to have editorial charge of 
the work, and will aim “to make every thing 
intelligible to those who understand only Eng- 
lish, and to place them as nearly as possible 
on a level with the scholars who are familiar 
with the original languages of the Scriptures,” 
and also “‘to condense the greatest possible 
amount of valuable information into one vo- 
lume of convenient size and moderate cost.” 
It may be doubted whether the plan adopted 
to reach this last end may not seriously im- 
pair the popularity of the dictionary. Such 
abbreviations as aft. for after or afterward, 
bib. for biblical, gr. 7. for grandfather, which 
we find upon the specimen page, will be both 
perplexing and provoking, and especially so to 
those who it is expected will consult this edi- 
tion the most frequently. The illustrations 
given in this volume will be numerous and 
well engraved, and the work will be in every 
respect handsomely produced. In addition to 
these two undertakings, one quite as impor- 
tant, as either is announced by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, who will issue immediately the 
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first volume of a new Cyclopadia of Bibli- 
cal, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,* 
Which ‘is to be under the joint editorship of 
Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, 8.T.D. It will be completed in six 
volumes, royal octavo, of about one thousand 
pages each, and will be copiously illustrated, 
The publishers announce that it. will be a 
“ complete. theological library, embracing the 
features of all biblical and theological dic- 
tionaries extant.” These three independent 
undertakings certainly indicate that there is a 
more earnest demand among the people than 
ever before for works which shall shed light 
upon and make clear “ the book of all books,” 
and the coincidence that they should be inau- 
gurated simultaneously at this time is, as we 
have said, both gratifying and encouraging. 
Quite a number of strictly religious works 
have been produced during the month, but 
none of them are of distinguished merit. 
Of several brought out in connection with 
the Lenten season, all of them excellent 
in their way, we may name by their titles A 
Rosary for Lent, compiled by the author of 
Rutledge,t and The Good Report, by Alice 
B. Haven, consisting of*a series of lessons for 
each morning and evening during the forty 
days of Lent. Dr. Cumming has given a 
Last Warning Cry,} virtually postponing in- 
definitely the day he has been so long predict- 
ing as near at hand, and declaring his purpose 
to utter no more prophecies, Bishop Coxe has 
taken time from his arduous official duties to 
translate a work on The Papacy,§ byAbbé Guet- 
tée, D.D., a French divine, who has incurred 
proscription from the authorities of the church, 
of which he still claims to be a member, by 
exposing its abuses, Another of the numerous 
works suggested by that remarkable volume, 
Ecce Homo, has just been reprinted here from 
the English edition. It is called Ecce Deus.| 
As the title of the work indicates, the writer 





* New Cyclopmdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature. By Rev. John McClintock, 
D.D., and James Strong, 8.T.D. Harper & Brothers. 

+A Rosary for Lent; or, Devotional Readings. By 
the author of Rutledge. G. W. Carleton & Co, 

¢ The Last Warning Cry, with Reasons for the Hope 
thatisin Me, By Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
New-York: G, W. Carleton & Co. 

§ The Papacy: its historic origin and primitive re- 
lations with the Eastern Churches. By the Abbé 
Guettée, D.D. Translated from the French, and pre- 
faced by an original biographical notice of the author, 
with an introduction by A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New-York, Carleton. 

{Ecce Deus. Essays on the Life and Doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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sets out by acknowledging the divinity of 
Christ. He displays much ability in discussing 
the subject, but he is so honest in acknowledg- 
ing his purpose that he loses all the bencfit of 
that mystery of meaning which earned Ecce 
Homo its earliest notoriety. Another modest but 
excellent little volume, and one which should 
not be overlooked among the religious publi- 
cations of the month, is the Labors of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, the faithful missionaries 
whose names will always be held in affection- 
ate remembrance. The work is an abridg- 
ment of the larger volume, which gives a de- 
tailed account of the lives of these earnest 
laborers. The Carters have also just issued 
a little work called Instant Glory, with a short 
biographical notice of the late Mrs. Winslow, 
by Octavius Winslow, D.D. 

The author of Ernest, a True Story, one 
of the best*and most charming books for the 
young that we remember to have read of late, 
has written a companion volume, The Story 
of Maggie,* which well illustrates the evil of 
the habit of procrastination in everyday life 
into which many persons fall, and which is 
ruinous to domestic peace and order, and too 
often has a fatal effect on the soul. 

We have long regarded The Congregation- 
alist (Boston), as among the very best of our 
religious weeklies. Edited with marked abil- 
ity, having a corps of contributors second to 
no other similar journal in point of talent, 
learning, and standing, and always fresh and 
practical and up to the times, it is an interest- 
ing and instructive paper, and we rejoice in its 
prosperity. Household Reading} is a stately 
and tasty volume consisting of selections from 
it, covering a period of eighteen years. The 
pieces are brief and from a large number of 
contributors. The volume embraces a wide 
range of topics, and contains a large amount 
of useful reading adapted to the various mem- 
bers of the household. 

It is a good sign to see the Life of Luther 
reproduced in*so many forms, It indicates 


fresh interest in the great Reformer at a time. 


when the essentials of Christian doctrine are 
assailed in so many quarters, The daughter 
of the late Archbishop Whately has brought 
out a new life of Luther} suitable to young 
readers, and we trust thousands will read it 


* Don't Wait; or, The Story of Maggie. New-York: 
A. D, F. Randolph, 

+ Household Reading. Selections from the Congre- 
gationalist, 1849-1866. Boston: Galen James & Co, 

¢The Story of Martin Luther. Edited by Miss 
Whately. New-York; Robert Carter & Brothers. 
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and be stirred up to a liyely sense of the price- 
less value of the evangelical faith. 

Binding the Sheaves * is another interesting 
volume by an author already favorably known 
by several works of decided value. There isa 
healthful tone_and a moral purpose in the 
book which make us like it. It is another 
illustration of that important Scripture truth, 
so poetically and yet so truthfully expressed : 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Such popular histories as The Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family, and this by Miss 
Whately, will secure readers and do good ser- 
vice where larger works will fail. 

Few men of the day are more capable of 
treating Logic in an able and satisfactory way 
than Prof. Henry N. Day, of New-Haven. One 
of our clearest thinkers and most logical and 
original writers, and already favorably known 
by his treatises on Rhetoric, we are sure that 
his new work on Logic} will command the 
attention of scholars, and make its way into 
the position of a favorite text-book on the sub- 
ject. We have only space to say that the aim 
of the work is to develop the science of thought 
in strict method and by a new process, clearly 
and fully stated in the preface, and free from 
the barbarous terminology of the schools. 

The literature of the war has had an impor- 
tant addition in a handsome octavo, by J. T. 
Headley, entitled Farragut and our Naval 
Commanders.{ It seems strange that the 
part which the navy bore in the late war 
should hitherto have been so neglected by 
those who have undertaken to put upon re- 
cord the history of the struggle. In this vol- 
ume, Mr. Headley displays all that power of 
graphic description and that enthusiasm which 
have gained for all his works, from Napoleon 
and his Marshals onward, such wide popularity, 
The work, moreover, embodies the results of 
much original research, and some of its state- 
ments have already provoked an earnest con- 
troversy, in which Mr. Headley certainly had 
the better of his military antagonist, Gen. Har- 


* Binding the Sheaves. By the author of the Win 
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Laws and Products of Thought, and the Doctrine of 
Method, together with a Logical Praxis, designed for 
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Day. New-York: ©. Scribner & Co. 

} Farragut and our Naval Commanders. By Hon. 
J. T. Headley. With numerous steel Portraits and 
Battle Scenes. Sold only by subscription, New-York : 
E. B, Treat & Co, 
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vey Brown. A work of less historical value 
than this, and of an altogether different cha- 
racter, is the Adventures of Daniel Ellis.* 
Mr. Ellis explicitly disclaims all pretensions to 
literary culture, and the book, which he wrote 
himself, gives all the proof necessary that this 
disclaimer is not prompted by an affectation of 
modesty, for the style of the narrative is ex- 
ceedingly crude, and little regard is paid to 
grammatical rules, The narrative is, how- 
ever, apparently reliable. There are numerous 
incidents recorded which show how sorely the 
Union men of East-Tennessee were tried dur- 
ing the earlier days of the war. 

The Confederate chroniclers of the war 
keep at work almost as busily as_ their 
national co-laborers. Mr. John Esten Cooke, 
who held a position upon the staff of the late 
General J, E. B. Stuart, has just produced a 
handsome octavo volume called Wearing the 
Gray,+ which contains a number of sketches 
of incidents which transpired during the war. 
These incidents are all told in a graphic and 
spirited style, which adds very greatly to their 
interest and readableness, In The Shenan- 
doah ; or, The Last Confederate Cruiser,t we 
have an incomplete sketch of the doings of 
the rebel pirate which inflicted such injury 
upon our commercial marine during the war. 
Apparently the main object of the author, 
Mr. Cornelius E, Hunt, who was one of the 
officers of the Shenandoah, was to get an op- 
portunity to tell the world how low an opi- 
nion he had of the commander of the vessel, 
Captain Waddell. As the public cares very 
little about Mr, Hunt’s opinions upon this 
subject, the book is not likely to be valued 
very highly. Nor will Mosby and his Men,§ 
which is in every respect a fitting companion 
to the volume just named, be seized upon 
very eagerly by those who are accumulating 
material for some future history of the war. 
Still another contribution to this same class 
of current literature is a work entitled Recol- 
lections of Henry Watkins Allen. The sub- 
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ject of these recollections was ence Governor 
of Louisiana. He also served in the rebel 
army, and gained the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, Upon the conclusion of the war, con- 
scious that he deserved punishment for his 
treason, he took himself off to Mexico, where 
he died an exile, Mrs. Dorsey, his biogra- 
pher, praises him in an absurdly fulsome style, 
which makes herself as well as her hero ri- 
diculous. The volume, however, derives a 
certain value from sundry letters which Mrs, 
Dorsey succeeded in eliciting from Generals 
Johnston, Pemberton, and others, defending 
themselves from strictures which have been 
made upon them for their failures in the con- 
duct of the campaign which ended in the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. 

It is plain that Africa is for many years to 
be the country which is to tempt explorers. 
The death of that noble Christian, Dr. Living- 
stone, so far from putting a stop to further in- 
vestigation, will only increase the desire to 
penetrate regions of which so little is really 
known; and that there will not be wanting 
the men to face all the dangers which are to 
be encountered there, is clearly proved by Du 
Chaillu’s last work, A Journey to Ashango- 
Land.* M. Du Chaillu made this journey 
quite as much to vindicate his reputation from 
assaults which had been made upon it in con- 
nection with the report of his previous explo- 
rations as from any desire to make positive 
additions to the stock of knowledge we al- 
ready have about the interior of Africa. Per- 
haps he does not fully sustain all that he 
formerly asserted about the gorillas, a defi- 
ciency which the advecates of the develop- 
ment theory will regret. But he tells a most 
interesting story, nevertheless, and one which 
will be read with constantly increasing admi- 
ration for the man who displayed such intre- 
pidity and daring in facing not only the Afri- 
cans as well as the animals which inhabit their 
forests, but that fearful disease, the plague, to 
face which calls for greater courage still. It 
seems a little odd to bring into juxtaposition 
with this work on savage Africa Mr. William 
Hepworth Dixon’s New-America,+ but the 
coincidence is, after all, not so strange ; for the 
abnormal developments of life in this country, 
which are classed rather unfairly under the 
designation given by the author named, might 


* A Journey to Ashango-Land: and Further Pene- 
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much more appropriately be manifested in 
some uncivilized region than here. We do 
not, of course, mean to apply this remark to 
the thrifty and frugal Shakers whom Mr. 
Dixon visited while in this country ; and these, 
we venture to say, will not thank him at all 
for classing them in such disreputable com- 
pany as the Mormons of Salt Lake and the 
Free Lovers of the Oneida Community. It is 
certainly to be put to the credit of American 
writers that, with all their eagerness for some- 
thing novel, it has béen left for an English- 
man to bring into prominent notice the organ- 
ization last named. The subjects which are 
treated of in this work should confine its 
readers to a select few, and keep it out of 
every family library, notwithstanding the spi- 
rited and attractive style in which it is written. 

Among our national works of art which 
should be in every household in the land, 
are Carpenter’s Emancipation Proclamation 
and his portrait of the late President Lincoln. 
It is well known that Mr. Carpenter was for 
six months an inmate of the White House, in 
daily and intimate contact with Mr. Lincoln, 
enjoying thus the best possible opportunities 
to observe and study the man; and the high- 
ly interesting book he has written, entitled 
Six Months at the White House, and the pic- 
tures he has produced, prove that he made the 
most of his rare opportunities. His great 
painting, The First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,* has been engraved by 
Ritchie in the highest style of the art, and the 
engraving as well as the picture itself is 
worthy of the great and historic subject 
which it represents, Thousands of this mag- 
nificent work have already been sold, and still 
the demand for it is increasing. 

Mr. Carpenter’s Portrait of Mr. Lincoln, 
engraved on steel in line and stipple by Hal- 
pin, is pronounced by the Lincoln family and 
other competent judges, to be the most accu- 
rate and lifelike likeness of him extant. The 
engraving is 24 by 30 inches, and will take rank 
among our standard national pictures, Faithful 
as a likeness and superior as a work of art, it 
will be the favorite portrait of “the martyred 
president” in all coming time, 

The publishers of Hours at Home have 
made an arrangement with Mr. Carpenter's 
publisher, by which they offer this engraving 
for two subscriptions to the magazine. It is 
a rare opportunity to secure, without expense, 
a beautiful and valuable engraving, worthy a 
choice place in any library or parlor. 

~* First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation. 


Portrait of Mr. Lincoln, New-York: A. J. Johnson, 
Publisher. 
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